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PREFACE. 



BY the Youth of Elizabeth of England, 
we mean the first twenty-five years of 
the life of that Princess, until her accession to 
the throne, in 1558. It is generally the case 
that this period of the life of those destined for 
a crown does not engage the attention of the 
historian, it is uneventful and uninteresting. 
This was not so with Elizabeth. Her reign, 
holding such a distinguished position in the 
annals of England, and having such great in- 
fluence on the general politics of Europe in the 
sixteenth century, was preceded by a real 
period of preparation ; and this period includes 
a personal history of herself, the more worthy 
of especial careful study as it contains the 
germ of the future, plants the landmarks and 
determines the unity of her life. 
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Elizabeth was born, grew up, and formed 
herself amid revolutions, catastrophes, and 
most dangerous risks. The marriage of Henry 
VIII. and Anne Boleyn, which legitimated her 
birth, was the consummation of the rupture of 
England with the Romish Church. The blood 
of her mother, soon put to death by the King, 
sprinkled even to her cradle with the blot of 
of bastardy. On the accession of her young 
brother, Edward VI., she had a respite; but about 
her fifteenth year she gave ear to the gallantries 
of Thomas Seymour, one of the lords who 
were in furious rivalry for power. This girlish 
coquetry was" one among the pretexts employed 
by the very brother of Thomas, Duke of 
Somerset, for causing his head to fall beneath the 
headsman's axe. Elizabeth herself found her 
conduct made the subject of a dangerous and 
humiliating inquiry. And then she took refuge 
in retirement and study. 

During the reign of her sister, Mary Tudor, 
all her experience was alternations of strug- 
gles and anxieties. Compelled to turn from 
the Protestant religion, in which she had been 
brought up, to the Catholic Faith restored by 
her sister, her name, whether she would or not 
became the watchword of all conspirators and 
malcontents. She was seriously compromised 
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in the rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt, when 
the rebels' intention was no less than to place 
her on the throne in place of Mary, whose life 
they even threatened. Then she was arrested 
and confined in the Tower of London, with the 
prospect of a scaffold, to which her mother 
and Lady Jane Grey had shown the way. 
However, she was spared, thanks to the 
absence of material evidence, and transferred 
to the Castle of Woodstock, but released after 
a year by favour of Philip of Spain, the 
Queen's husband. But always under suspicion, 
half free, half a prisoner, she passed a pre- 
carious existence, at the mercy of the smallest 
alarm of the Court, until at last the death of 
Mary raised her from servitude to the highest 
rank. 

This rapid sketch is enough to show that 
there is no want of dramatic events in the first 
twenty-five years of Elizabeth's life. 
I But that is not all. Independently of the 
recital of facts correctly related, is it not in- 
teresting to the historian and philosopher to 
inquire how the powers of this Princess were 
developed, and her character formed under 
such conditions ; how this strict and sometimes 
terrible discipline educated and fashioned her 
for the Government that she was destined one 
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day to exercise ? Therefore we have thought 
it desirable to lay great stress upon the psycho- 
logical history of her juvenile years, as being 
one of those curious and instructive pictures 
that are rarely open to analysis. 

We have made our observations without 
bias, with the one determination to search out 
truth and justice, avoiding panegyric as 
well as detraction. Praising and blaming con- 
scientiously, we have endeavoured to throw a 
light upon the qualities and defects of this 
extraordinary Queen, who would perhaps take 
her place among the personages of history that 
are most willingly admired, but for the want 
of one quality alone, which puts a finish upon 
all others and is so graceful in a woman — I 
mean goodness. 

Lastly, an attraction of a peculiar kind, the 
attraction of problems, attaches to this first 
period of a famous existence. It is almost a 
paradox, and yet a truth, to say that at the 
present time she is still far from well known, 
not only in France but also in England. Her 
personality has apparently been eclipsed by her 
very royalty, and misrepresented from that 
time. The history was written during the life 
of Elizabeth. The religious and patriotic en- 
thusiasm of the narrators, the hatred they bore 
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to the reign of Mary Tudor, induced them 
to place all meritorious, great, and good 
actions to the score of one, and to heap all 
iniquities and turpitudes upon the other. Pass- 
ing over the failings and wrong doings of their 
heroine, without seeing them, they collect and 
piously register popular sayings for so many 
incontestable truths, without any criticism. 
Thus was a legend created, imposed on history, 
whose place it took. Repeated from one 
generation to another, it has laid down the law 
until now. Though breached here and there 
by the most sincere of our contemporaries, yet 
maintained in its essential spirit by those who 
love to repeat traditions, or by those who 
construct their story with preconceived ideas, 
it has never yet been the subject of a complete 
work of restoration from trustworthy historical 
sources. This is our enterprise, with the help 
of the authentic documents that will presently 
be mentioned, and we hope that we have 
succeeded. For instance, to choose some salient 
points, it is asserted that Mary Tudor con- 
tracted an implacable hatred against her sister, 
through rivalry in love; that she loved a 
young man of Royal blood, Edward Courtenay, 
and endured the affront of seeing Elizabeth 
preferred to herself. Now we shall demon- 
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strate that Mary never loved Courtenay; that, 
far from being jealous of her sister, she had 
very serious thoughts of marrying them, and 
only gave it up on the categorical refusal of 
Courtenay himself and the advice of Charles 
V. We have related in some detail the nego- 
tiations for the marriage of the Queen to 
Philip, son of the Emperor, not so much 
because we had occasion to present an exact 
and accurate recital for the first time (that 
would not have been a sufficient reason) as on 
account of their connection with the interests 
and dangers of Elizabeth, with the intrigues 
and plots of Antoine de Noailles, the Am- 
bassador of Henry IL, to prevent this marriage 
at any cost, even of the overthrow of Mary 
and substitution of her younger sister on the 
Throne. In this manner we have been the 
better able to determine the action of Eliza - 
beth with regard to Wyatt's rising. Beding- 
field's " Papers" have enabled us to renew 
the history of her captivity at Woodstock, 
when before this there was nothing but 
legend. Another story is that Philip, from 
passion or policy, was enamoured of his sister- 
in-law ; that at the time when he believed that 
Mary was pregnant, thinking that she would 
not survive her confinement, he was already 
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taking measures to marry Elizabeth ; that, as 
soon as it was certain that his wife would never 
give him any children, and that her malady 
condemned her to an early death, he cast his 
nets to make sure of Elizabeth after her. We 
prove that he did not make these revolting 
calculations, that, on the contrary, he tenaciously 
pursued the plan of giving Elizabeth in mar- 
riage to Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, 
until the invincible resistance of the Princess, 
and the weariness of the Queen, at last de- 
feated him. On the way we have had occasion 
to rectify or explain many other facts, to 
restore dates and chronological order, not 
always sufficiently observed by the annalists 
and some modern historians. In a word, we 
have neglected no means to found our recital 
upon the surest basis and deepest research, and 
have never given as certain anything but what 
seemed to us to be absolutely ascertained. 

In approaching an historical character like 
Elizabeth, we have thought that it would be 
a misconception of her importance to confine 
ourselves strictly to a personal history ; it 
seemed desirable to enlarge the plan, and, while 
following her into her private life, to place her 
in the midst of her time and her nation, some- 
times indeed amid the general events of Europe, 
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because the two rival houses of France and 
Austria made a plaything of her in their fiery- 
competition. 

We have done our best to place under con- 
tribution the collections in the British Museum 
and the Record Office in London, and are 
happy to pay tribute to the readiness and 
courtesy we have always experienced from the 
guardians of these admirable establishments. 
Notably we have consulted the manuscript 
correspondence of Simon Renard, the Am- 
bassador of Charles V. to Mary Tudor ; the 
recent interpretation of the correspondence of 
the Venetian Ambassadors with the Seigniory 
of Venice, the " Papers" of Bedingfield, who 
was the custodian of Elizabeth at Woodstock, 
the Calendars* relating to this period, without 
failing to consult the originals ; two chronicles 
of the time, the chronicle of Lady Jane Grey, 
and the Journal of Henry Machyn, as also the 
rich collections of Haynes, Ellis, &c. 

In France we have the embassies of the 
De Noailles. One portion was published during 
the last century, a posthumous work of Vertot's ; 
another part, entirely unpublished, is preserved 

* The Calendars are the anal;^tical and descriptive catalogues 
of the original papers in the Record Office relating to the history 
of England, published at the expense of the British Goyemment. 
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among the Archives of our Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. 

The eminent Director of the Archives, M. 
Prosper Faugere, permitted us to search these 
papers, and in them we found most valuable 
information. We request M. Faugere to 
accept our most cordial thanks. 

Nothing is more curious or amusing than 
what may be called the daily comparison of the 
correspondence of the two enemies, the Am- 
bassadors of France and Austria, correcting 
them one by the other, not forgetting that 
criticism must not relax its wariness, or lose its 
rights, even with the most genuine original 
documents, for none of the writers were dis- 
passionate, or free from error. 

We will not enter upon a detailed list of 
names of other authors appertaining to the 
time of Elizabeth, whom we have consulted ; 
they will be met with in due course in the pro- 
gress of the book, as for instance Foxe, Holins- 
hed, Stow, Hey wood, Roger Ascham, Eliza- 
beth's tutor. From the letters of this last, we 
have made a complete picture of the studies of 
the Princess, which, as we fancy, has never pre- 
viously been done ; we have displayed, from his 
treatise on the " Schoolmaster," the method by 
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which he obtained results so justly admired by- 
posterity. 

Among modern authors we have made ample 
use of the beautiful work of Miss Agnes 
Strickland, the "Lives of the Queens of 
England," although having many times thought 
it our duty to dissent from her opinion. 

We may mention, from a different point of 
view among living authors, Mr. James Anthony 
Froude, the author of the " History of Eng- 
land, from the fall of Wolsey to the death of 
Elizabeth," a brilliant writer, but perhaps the 
least reliable of all living historians ; because he 
has systematically bound himself down to flatter 
all the narrow prejudices that Protestant and 
national feeling in England can still preserve, 
and because he excels too much in the art of 
drawing the deductions from his texts that he 
desires to obtain from them. 

In conclusion, it is pleasant to us to pay z, 
debt of friendship and gratitude to the wise 
and good M. Joseph Stevenson, author of 
the earlier volumes of the " Calendar of Eliza- 
beth for Foreign AflFairs." We could not 
express how much we feel our indebtedness to 
his observations and advice. At the com- 
mencement of our researches at the Record 
Office, on this subject and others, now several 
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years ago, he was good enough to admit us 
into his work-room, a cell quite at the top of 
the stairs, whitewashed, and with no furniture 
but the folios and old papers. The Record 
Office is now a palace^ it was then an old 
black claustral building. In this studious re- 
treat, whence already issued so many learned 
publications, a man might have thought himself 
living in the midst of some active and peaceful 
Benedictine congregation transported to British 
soil. That time is passed. How many things 
have changed since then! But the pleasant 
recollection of the Record Office Abbey is not 
weakened— very far from it. 
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I HAVE consented to edit M. Louis 
Wiesener's " Youth of Elizabeth of 
England," because his researches in the Record 
Office and in the " Archives" have brought to 
light numerous letters and papers which throw 
a fresh light on the earlier life of that remark- 
able woman, who, though living in the full 
glare of day, is still an enigma, and the cause 
of constant dispute and party feeling. 

Renard's despatches have been made avail- 
able since they have been discovered in the 
Record Office, but the story is by no 
means complete without the Correspondence 
of Noailles with his master, supplemented by 
the cooler and more uninterested observer from 
Venice. Never, probably, were the duties of 
an ambassador so. curiously interpreted as in 
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the days of Queen Mary. Not only had he 
to fulfil Sir Henry Wotton's famous definition, 
but he aspired to direct the domestic policy of 
the State which received him, and if he were 
prevented from doing this, he caballed and 
stirred up opposition in what may be called 
almost impudent security in his personal invio- 
lability. 

Thus England was a battle-field for the 
cunning of Simon Renard and of Noailles, 
the one Royal sister was played oflT on the 
other, and the plans and agitations of the 
time have come down to us with freshness 
almost dramatic, when the letters from the two 
Ambassadors to their masters are placed in 
juxtaposition. 

The ordinary romance of Elizabeth's con- 
stancy, and her persecution under her sister, 
as Foxe, Strype, and Hdlinshed had written it, 
had previously been overthrown ; but nothing 
has hitherto shown so fully the wonderful 
sagacity and prudence with which, after the 
one wavering of her youthful escapade with 
Seymour, she avoided ever committing herself, 
so that "not proven" was the only sentence 
her worst enemies could ever succeed in bring- 
ing home to her. Sir . Henry Bedingfield's 
Papers are here for the first time brought 
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forward, giving the true account of her cap- 
tivity at Woodstock, when he seems to have 
gone a good deal on the principles of Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and the Princess to have 
harassed him systematically. 

Queen Mary's perplexity, and her real lenity 
and generosity, likewise come out in full relief. 
There is little or no partisanship in the book, 
but it enhances the melancholy of the character 
of that poor woman, so sincerely anxious to do 
right, and yet causing the misery of her people 
and of herself, and earning universal detest- 
ation. 

Gardiner's character is likewise carefully 
studied; but we think M. Wiesener hardly 
right in casting the full odium of the persecu- 
tion on Bonner. He seems to have complained 
of the whole work being thrust on him, and to 
have only acted when driven on by the Council, 
who were anxious to clear themselves from 
suspicion. 

Elizabeth's love for the Reformed doctrine 
is likewise here represented as stronger than it 
afterwards appeared to be ; but our author is 
less concerned with her genuine opinions than 
with the position she took up, when she in- 
geniously contrived to conform enough to pre- 
vent any handle from being found against her. 
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and yet showed reluctance enough to make 
the Protestants view her as their champion. 

Altogether I cannot but think that M. 
Wiesener has made a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the period. Where he quotes 
from English sources, the originals have been 
consulted and used. The quotations from 
Agnes Strickland have references to the First 
Edition, and the translator begs here to return 
sincere thanks to friends who have assisted 
him with copies from the original documents. 

C. M. YONOE. 

Karch, 1879. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CHILDHOOD OF ELIZABETH. 

Birth of Elizabeth — ^Disgrace of AnneBolejn — Elizabeth's Un- 
happiness at Hunsdon — Princess Mary, her Elder Sister, rein- 
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THE birth of Elizabeth on the 7th of 
September, 1533, at Greenwich, the 
speedy fruit of the attachment that Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn had legalized by a secret 
marriage on the 25th of the previous January 
was possibly the first step of the happy mother, 
towards the tragic conclusion of her connection 
with royalty notwithstanding the pompous so- 
lemnities and official rejoicings at the baptism. 
In vain had Anne Boleyn subjugated Henry VIII., 
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2 The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 

and triumphantly usurped the place of Katherine 
of Aragon, the legitimate wife.* She, in her turn, 
had not been able to fulfil the wishes of her spouse. 
He had expected a son, and his disappointment 
was bitter. This King who made all tremble, 
himself trembled at the idea of failing to leave a 
male heir, and of bequeathing to his kingdom 
a future legacy of trouble and civil war. Cer- 
tainly, no one could disapprove this patriotic 

* Some pointo of the chronology may here be recalled. 

Katherine of Aragon, the youngest of the four daughters of 

Ferdinand the Catholic and Isabella of Castille, was bom in 

1485, and had espoused in Noyember, 1501, Arthur, the 

elder son of Henry VII., founder of the Tudor dynasty. 

He was then fifteen, and five months afterwards in April, 

1502, she became the maiden widow of the young prince. 

King Henry VII. kept her near him, reserving her for 

Henry, his second son, bom in 1491. The betrothal took 

place on the 25th of June, 1509, two months after Henry had 

succeeded his father. The new King was eighteen years of age, 

the Queen twenty-four. They had three sons and two daughters, 

all of whom died in infancy, except Mary, bom at Greenwich, 

on the 18th of February, 1516. It is well known that the 

scruples of Henry, concerning the legitimacy of his marriage with 

liis brother's widow, and the Divine displeasure which he pretended 

to see displayed in the death of their children, did not assail him 

until he had become attracted to the brilliant Anne Boleyn (bom 

in 1507) and she had opposed a firm resistance to his pursuit. 

He commenced his manoeuvres for his divorce with Katherine in 

1527, expelled her from the Court in June, 1528 ; on the 25th 

of January, 1533, he secretly espoused Anne, who had been with 

him for some years, and he definitively rejected the authority of 

the llol.y See (March 1534) at the very moment when, at Eome, 

Pope Clement Y. declared the marriage of the King of England 

with Katherine of Aragon to be legal and valid. 
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solicitude ; and the recent panegyrists of Henry 
VI J I. have strongly pleaded it in his favour. 
But shall we follow their example, and com- 
passionate the poor King in his search for an 
heir,as he was thus reduced to make away with 
his wives because they could not find one for 
him, and became the first to tear his heart with 
his own hands, the victim (but always vicariously) 
of the cruel necessities of public safety ? 

Any way the fortune of Anne Boleyn was 
soon eclipsed. Was the master too hasty in 
his despair of establishing the order of suc- 
cession? Or did an unexpected and terrible 
light really break upon the ill-regulated life that 
Anne may have led before and after their 
marriage.? Certain it is that whether or not 
guilty of adultery, and even worse, of incest with 
her brother. Lord Rochford, the destruction of 
her, for whose sake the breach with the Church 
of Rome had been made, was determined on. 

One day in this same palace of Greenwich, 
hitherto the theatre of very different scenes, 
as the King stood at a window, the Queen was 
seen to approach him like a suppliant. In her 
hands she held out to him the little Elizabeth, 
then at least three years old. He dismissed 
her, with his eyes obstinately directed to the 
window, an irritable constrained gesture, and in- 

B 2 
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exorable countenance (May, 1536). A few hours 
afterwards, the startled witnesses of this scene 
heard the Tower guns proclaiming that the gate 
for great state criminals, " the Traitor s Gate** 
was opening to receive from the Thames a 
captive of high rank. This was the poor dis- 
graced lady, the destined prey of the exe- 
cutioner.* 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas 
Cranmer, had taken pride in being one of the 
principal promoters of the divorce of Henry 
VIII. from Katherine of Aragon, and of the 
rupture with the Papacy; some months later 
he had been sponsor for the infant, to 
whom he had also the honour of adminis- 

• Jateph Stevemon't "Foreign Calendar, JElizabetk,*' 1558-1559, 
p. 527. These detailB are taken from a document diBOOTered bj 
Mr. Steyenson. It is a letter of a Protestant, Dr. Alexander Ales 
to Elizabeth, dated September the 1st, 1559. The separation 
at Greenwich took place. He endeayours to proTO to the 
daughter of Anne Boleyn, that her mother was ruined by her 
piety, that is to say that in his sight she, the friend and protector of 
the Beformed, was the yictim of the Catholics, for they, making 
morality their excuse, thus took their revenge both for the rupture 
with Borne, and for the inclination that they belieyed she had to 
the German Beform. Anne Boleyn was executed on the 19th of 
May, 1536. Her brother. Lord Bochford, and four others of 
hiB supposed accomplices had preceded her to execution by two 
days. Katherine of Aragon was not a witness of the terrible 
chastisement of her rival. She had sunk under disease and 
sorrow on the 8th of January the same year, at the manor of 
Kimbolton, her prison rather than her mansion, in the county of 
Huntingdon. 
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tering the sacrament of confirmation, after 
the Bishop of London had baptised her 
With the same readiness (May 17, 1536) he 
pronounced the sentence, which, by declaring 
the second marriage of the King void and 
invalid from the first, branded Elizabeth with 
illegitimacy, though the King recognised her 
as his daughter, and thus made her incapable 
of succession. 

The poor motherless child, even more to be 
pitied than if she had been also fatherless,* was 
dismissed to Hunsdonf with her governess. 
Lady Margaret Bryan, wife of Sir Thomas 
Bryan, a relative of Anne Boleyn. This lady 
had received her at her birth ; and took charge 
of her together with the disinherited daughter 
of Katherine of Aragon and Henry VIII., Mary, 
whom she already had under her care. 

The innocent babe was in want of every- 
thing, cruelly and parsimoniously abandoned. 
Lady Bryan wrote a pressing letter to Thomas 
Cromwell, one of the cooks whose duty it , 
was to prepare the King's dainties until their 

* J, Stevenson^s "Foreiffn Calendar" 1558-1569, Preface p. x. 
We can only imperfectly render the energetic expression of the 
English writer, *' Motherless and worse than fatherless." 

t Hnnsdon, on a hill, ahout thirty miles to the north of 
London in the county of Hertford, was said to be a healthy spot. 
Henry VIII. had built the house. 
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own time came for serving as food for his 
cruelty. At this time he was Chancellor of* 
the Exchequer, Lord Privy Seal, Vicar-General 
of the English Church. She writes : 

"My Lord, 
" After my most bounden duty I recommend 
me to your good Lordship, beseeching you to 
be good Lord to me, now in the greatest need 
that ever was ; for it hath pleased God to take 
from me hem^ (them) that was my greatest 
comfort in this world to my great heaviness. 
Jesu have mercy on her soul !* And now I am 
succourless, and as a red/es creature, but only 
from the great trust which I have in the 
King's grace, and your good Lordship, for 
now in you I put all my whole trust of comfort 
in this world, beseeching you to .... me 
that I may do so. My Lord, when your 
Lordship was last here, it pleased you to say 
that I should not mistrust the King's grace nor 
your Lordship. Which word was more com- 
fort to me than I can write, as God knoweth. 
And now it boldeth me to show you my poor 
mind. My Lord, when my Lady Mary's 
Grace was born, it pleased the King's Grace to 

* Ladj Bryan can only venture on a hasty allusion to her 
unfortunate relation. 
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appoint me Lady Mistress, and made me a 
Baroness, and so I have been governess to the 
children His Grace have had since. 

"Now it is so, my Lady Elizabeth is put 
from that degree she was afore, and what 
degree she is at now, I know not but by hear- 
say. Therefore I know not how to order her 
nor myself, nor none of hers that I have the 
rule of, that is her women and grooms, be- 
seeching you to be good Lord to my Lady, and 
to all hers, and that she may have some rai- 
ment. 

"She hath neither gown, nor kirtle, nor 
peticoat, nor no manner of linen nor forsmocks, 
nor kerchiefs, nor rails, nor body stichets, nor 
handkerchiefs, nor sleeves, nor mufflers, nor 
biggens. All these Her Grace must take, I 
have driven ofFas long as I can, that by my troth 
I can drive it off no longer. Beseeching you, 
my Lord, that ye will see that Her Grace may 
have that which is needful for her, as my trust 
is that ye will do. Beseeching ye, mine own 
good Lord, that I may know from you, by 
writing, how I shall order myself, and what is 
the King's Grace's pleasure and yours; and 
that I shall do in everything." 

Towards the end of this letter, the lady- 
governess endeavours to touch some paternal 
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fibre of the despot ; its painful humility and 
sorrow most clearly display the humiliation 
of a family that was but lately in such pride 
of place, now suddenly mown down by the 
sword. 

^*God knoweth my Lady (Elizabeth) hath 
great pain with her great teeth, and they come 
very slowly forth, which causeth me to suffer 
Her Grace to have her will more than I would. 
I trust to God, an her teeth were well graft, 
to have Her Grace after another fashion than 
she is yet, so as I trust the King's Grace shall 
have great comfort in Her Grace. For she is 
as toward a child, and as gentle of conditions, 
as I ever knew any in my life. Jesu preserve 
Her Grace ! 

"As for a day or two, at a high time (mean- 
ing a high festival) or whenever it shall please 
the King's Grace to have her set abroad, I trust 
so to endeavour me that she shall so do as shall 
be to the King's honour and hers, and then 
after to take her ease again."* 

The same letter shows that the little Court at 

* MUs Agnes Strickland, Vol. VI. p. 7-9. The entire text 
undated is in JSllia* " Original Letters Illustrative ofSnglishEis- 
torg,** Second Series Vol. II. p. 78-83. Burnet is much in error 
in saying that Henry VIII. brought up his daughter at Court 
with all a father's anxiety and tenderness. ** History of the liefor* 
mation," Vol. I. p. 199. London 1715. 
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Hunsdon, though stained with blood and tears, 
was not free from rivalry and intrigue. 

A Mr. Shelton, a very near relation of Anne 
Boleyn, and, as would appear, steward of the 
castle, one day declared that he was master of 
the house, and that he desired that Elizabeth 
should dine and sup regularly at " the board of 
estate." But the clever governess managed to 
prevent this; an incident not worth much 
thought, but in consideration of the depth and 
persistence of a child's first impressions. As 
soon as she could put two ideas together, Eliza- 
beth learnt from Lady Bryan that she must be 
circumspect. In a condition of perpetual uncer- 
tainty and alarm, she may be said to have 
been a compound of prudence and circum- 
spection. This self-restraint is one of the 
essential features of her character. 

Mary was, as we mentioned, another in- 
habitant of Hunsdon, and her condition became 
worse or better in an inverse ratio to the vicissi- 
tudes which affected Elizabeth. Seventeen years 
and a half of age at her sister's birth, she had been 
kept away from the Court, and forbidden to ap- 
proach within a certain distance of it.* She had 

* Thomas Seywood^s " England* iJEUzaheth^ her Life and Trou- 
hies during her Minoritie from the Cradle to the CrownJ* ' 

Cambridge, 1632, in 12mo. p. 28. He wrote nearly in the time i 

of Elizabeth, and collected recent traditions with a completely i 
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also been forbidden to assume the title and ra.n Ic 
of Princess of Wales, and ordered to recognise 
the new born babe as entitled to both. She 
refused to obey injunctions which she considered 
as a reduplication of the injustice inflicted on 
her mother, who was still living, and Henry 
VIII. in a transport of rage, at first, it is be- 
lieved, conceived the idea of executing her in 
public ; but he contented himself with breaking 
up her household, and again pointing out to her 
the defect of her birth, and the failure of her 
rights as heiress. Then she was, at the insti- 
gation of Anne Boleyn, shut up under the same 
roof with Elizabeth, obliged to yield her pre- 
cedence, and constantly annoyed by the contrast 
of her own mean establishment, with the pomp 
displayed around the cradle of her supplanter, 
under such close constraint that for two 
years she had not even the means of writing. 
It was a still more hateful vengeance that 
refused her the melancholy consolation of going 
to receive the farewell blessings of her dying 
mother.* 

uncritical and simple enthusiasm. This makes him the more 
yaluable, especially at the present time when there are better 
means of separating truth and error in the stories of the great j 

Queen. 

* Madden^t " Privy Purse Saspentes of the Princess Mart/,** 
p. 54-65. 
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On the fall of Anne Boleyn, it was Elizabeth's 
turn to be degraded from the name and dignity 
of heir apparent. And now Mary was desired 
to apply to her no term but that of sister.* 
Anne Boleyn felt a touch of remorse just before 
her execution. She bade Lady Kingston, wife 
of the Lieutenant of the Tower, go to Mary 
and ask her pardon for the evil she had 
done her. This was the dawn of brighter 
days for the daughter of Katherine of 
Aragon. But at what a cost ! Delivered from 
her enemy, she made bold to request that she 
might be received into favour by her father.* 
As a Catholic, her desire would have been to 
guard her conscience ; as a daughter to 
reverence the memory of her mother. But 

* Yet it is evident from her accounts that she privatelj con- 
tinued to style Elizabeth, Her Grace, equivalent to princess. 
Madden, p. 10, 42, 50, 66. 

t She first applied to Thomas Cromwell as the King's first 
secretary. " I would have been a suitor to you before this time 
to have been a means for me to the King's Grace, my father, to 
have obtained His Grace's blessing and favour, but I perceived 
that nobody durst speak for me as long as that woman lived who 
is now gone, whom I pray our Lord of his great mercy to forgive. 
Wherefore now she is gone, I am bolder to write to you as one 
which taketh you for one of my chief friends. And I desire you 
for the love of God to be a suitor for me to the King's Grace. 
Hunsdon, May 26 ,1536." Dodd's " Church History of England,'* 
Appendix p. clxvii. Lingard't " History of England,* Vol. \ I. 
p. 251, (where the authority is given as Sylloge Epist. at the 
end of ZV^tttf Livius, by Heame, p. 140.) 
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after an animated correspondence with CromiKrell^ 
the instrument of his master's calculated angei% 
she yielded to the threats and abuse of this coo • 
temptible upstart, and signed a deed by which 
she recognised the sovereignty of the King in the 
State, and unreservedly submitted herself to it. 
She also acknowledged his spiritual supremacy 
over the English Church, and lastly the nullity of 
the marriage whence she was born, a marriage 
marked with incest and illegality y by divine and 
human law.* When the cup was drained, she was 
permitted to enter into correspondence with her 
father, to thank him for his gracious clemency 
and merciful compassion, &c., but it is honour- 
able to her character that whilst undergoing this 
martyrdom of humiliation, of which Anne 
Boleyn was the principal cause, she felt no 
rancour against the infant, so recently her rival, 
whose splendours had presented a most bitter 
and humiliating contrast to her own position. 
Far from it, she was generous enough to plead 
the infant's cause before their common tyrant 
In one of her letters to the King from Hunsdon, 
July 21, 1536, she says, " My sister Elizabeth 
is in good health (thanks to our Lord), and 
such a child toward, as I doubt not, but your 

* June 26th, 1536. Dodd^t '* Church HiHory of BnglandJ* 
Appendix p. dxzx. 
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Highness shall have cause to rejoice of in time 
coming, as knoweth Almighty God."* 

It does not appear that Elizabeth was permitted 
to appear in public previous to the baptism of 
her brother Edward, the much-desired son born 
to Henry VIII. by Jane Seymour, his third 
wife, whose birth cost the young mother's life.f 
At the baptism, Mary held him at the font, and 
led by the hand her little sister, who 
proved the justice of Lady Bryan's words by 
showing a scrupulous regard for propriety. A 
wonderful medley of feasts and executions ! In 
order to marry Elizabeth's mother, Henry had 
dismissed Mary's mother from his palace ; he 
had slain Elizabeth's mother in order tp marry 
her who had just given him a son ; and on each 
occasion he had branded his daughters as 
bastards. Now both of them served for 
the glorification of the favourite of the day. 
Is she to be pitied because a premature 
death carried her off in her glory of mother- 
hood ? 

Softened by the action of time, the father 
deigned to take some distant interest in his two 

* Dodd, p. clzxxiii. Mist StricklanoPt ** Lives of the Queens 
of England," Vol. V. p. 204. 

t Edward was bom October 12th, 1537, and baptised three 
days afterwards. Jane died on the twelfth day after her oonfine- 
inent. 
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daughters. In December, 1539, the Chancellor 
Wriothesley came on his behalf to visit thein 
at Hertford Castle, and give them his blessing. 
Elizabeth gave her humble thanks ; she asked 
f* after His Majesty's welfare, and that with as 
great a gravity as she had been forty years old," 
as the Chancellor says in his report. And he 
continues: "If she be no worse educated 
than she now appeareth to me, she will 
prove of no less honour than beseemeth her 
father's daughter, whom the Lord long pre- 
serve.* 

She was but six years old. It is very re- 
markable that, even in the days of her youth, 
no person could come near her without being 
struck by her charming manners. 

The ladies who succeeded one another so 
rapidly in the royal wedlock, Anne of Cleves, 
the fourth, January 6, 1540, Katherine Howard, 
the fifth, August 8, 1 540, were fond of the 
amiable child. Katherine, as being a relation, 
for she was cousin-german to Anne Boleyn, 
gave her a post of honour at that nuptial 
banquet which was so soon followed by tears 
and gnashing of teeth. The unhappy Queen 
fell under the family doom. Less than two 
years after she had taken the place of Anne 

* Dodd, Appendix p. clxxxyiii. Miss Strickland, Vol. VI. p. 14. 
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of Cleves, who, was quit merely for a divorce, 
she perished on the scaffold, under an 
accusation of adultery, like Anne Boleyn, 
February 13, 1542. A sixth woman was 
found bold enough to venture into the lion's 
den, Katherine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer, 
February 13th, 1543, and clever enough to 
tame the monster and survive him. This 
good-natured, sensible, and learned Queen of 
the eleventh hour desired to have the 
company of the child, whom everyone 
declared to be preserved for a brilliant 
destiny by God, who had so singularly gifted 
her. 

Elizabeth and her brother, differing by not 

more than four years in age, lived and learned 

together. In religion, they were officially 

instructed in the hybrid creed of their father, 

a creed their elder sister . had vainly resisted. 

It is well known that Henry VIII., although 

he had broken the bond of obedience to Rome, 

declared that he remained a firm and orthodox 

Catholic. He always decorated himself with his 

title of Defender of the Faith, which Leo the 

Tenth had conferred upon him with a very 

different meaning, when he broke a lance 

against Luther. Crafty and cruel, he inflicted 

the extreme punishment of a traitor on any 
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correspondent of the Pope ; and equalled the 
severity of the Inquisition in his pursuit oF the 
crime of heresy. 

The two children were also entered upon the 
strong intellectual course, which was customary 
at that time. Heywood, historian of Eliza- 
beth's youth, has left a fair picture of these 
times of innocence. 

At ten years old, Elizabeth fell into 
dire disgrace, for some unexplained cause. 
Had she ventured on some resistance to the 
fanciful tyrant of her family and kingdom? 
Did her mother's name pass her lips, and shock 
the ears and thrill the conscience of the 
murderer? Certainly she was suddenly dis- 
missed from Court, and for a whole year, 
1543 — 1544, excluded from the presence of 
the King and Queen. Her Majesty, steadfast 
in her good feelings, obtained the little offender's 
pardon, whilst Henry, in the course of the 
war with Francis I., was besieging Boulogne. 
The child's letter requesting her protector's 
favour, and not venturing to address the 

• J. Stevenson* t **Foreiffn Calendar ;' 1658-1569, Piefiwe p. xii. 
Meyiooodf p. 81-82. GThe author thus continues with the strange 
medley of mythology and Christianity often used. Ab Jove prinei- 
pium. They began with* God and he went along still with them, 
insomuch that in a short time they were as well entered into 
language as arts Then he quotes Latin yerses in which the 
brother is called a Phoenix, and the sister another Pallas. 
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King directly, is still extant, written in 
Italian. 

"A hostile fortune, envious of all good, 
and always disturbing the affairs of men, 
has deprived me for a whole year of your 
illustrious countenance, and, still unsatisfied, 
has again deprived me of the same good, 
the which I could not bear had I not the 
hope that I should soon enjoy it. In my exile, 
I have been assured that the pity of Your 
Highness has been concerned about my health, 
with equal care and concern as His Majesty the 
King hath had. I therefore feel myself bound 
not only to be obedient to you, but also to look 
up to you with filial love, and chiefly because 
I learn that you. Most Illustrious Highness, 
never forgets me in your letters to His Majesty 
the King. It was my place to make this 
petition to you, for up till now I have not 
ventured to write to himself. And I therefore 
pray your excellent Highness, when you write 
to His Majesty, to commend me to him, with 
my continual prayer that he will give me his 
kind blessing, and likewise I pray Our Lord to 
send him the best success, and victory over his 
enemies, so that Your Highness and myself 
m^y most speedily rejoice in his happy return. 
Also I pray God to preserve Your Highness, 

VOL. I. c 
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and I humbly kiss your hands^ and commit 
myself to your goodness. 

"Your most obedient daughter and most 
faithful servant, 

"Elizabeth." 

" Saint James*, July Slst, 1544. 

The Queen was as usual a mediator with the 
King, and he condescended, in a letter of the 
8th of September following, to send his bless- 
ing to all his children ;t whence Elizabeth 
might reasonably conclude that she was par- 
doned at last. 

During her banishment, as she calls it, she 
had translated into English "Le Miroir de 
TAme Pecheresse," written by Marguerite de 
Valois, sister of Francis I. In the latter months 
of 1544 she presented it to her step-mother, 
with a dedication, making excuses for a work 
full of imperfections and faults. She says " she 
has reproduced the train of thought as well as 

* Miss Strickland, Vol. VI. p. 16-17, from the Eoyal Let- 
ters of Wood and the Bodleian Library. Probably the Italian 
master had assisted in the composition ; but the pretentious man- 
ner characteristic of Elizabeth's style is already evident in this 
letter. I do not find the letter quoted in Miss Strioklandy but 
she observes Leti always modernises not only the orthography 
but the phraseology of the documents he quotes. — (Trans.) 

t Mlis, First Series . Vol. II. Letter czlviii. p. 130, from the 
camp before Boulogne. 
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her poor mind and little knowledge would 
allow ; but she was not ignorant that her 
work was ill constructed in many places, and 
that nothing was done as it should have 
been/'* 

This manner of expressing her thankfulness 
must have been pleasing to Katherine Parr> 
so good a Protestant that she was bold enough 
that day to enter on a disputation about the 
orthodoxy of the royal theologian and execu- 
tioner. An opportune and dexterous retracta- 
tion dispersed the storm that was gathering 
against her. 

Elizabeth had rejoined her brother 
Edward. They were again parted in De- 
cember, 1546, and one sent to Enfield, 
the other to Hertford, t In order to com- 
fort Edward she proposed a correspondence. 
He answers, "The change of place, most 
dear sister, does not so much vex me as your 
departure from me. But nothing can now 
occur to me more grateful than your letters. 
I particularly feel this, because you first began 
the correspondence and challenged me to write 

* J. 8t€vens<m*M ^'Foreign Calendar^^ 1568-1^9, Preface 
p. xvi.-xxvii. 

t Enfield, ten miles north of London in Middlesex ; Hertford 
in the same direction, twenty-one miles from the capital, in Hert- 
fordshire. 

C 2 
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to you. I thank you most cordially both for 
your kindness and the quickness of its comings 
and I will struggle vigorously, so that, if I cannot 
excel you, I will at least equal you in regard and 
attention. It is a comfort to my regret that 
I hope shortly to see you again, if no accident 
intervene."* 

A little later the Earl of Hertford and Sir 
Anthony Brown came for him, and after secretly 
conducting him to his sister at Enfield, informed 
them, that their father had expired during 
the night of the 127th and 128th of January, 
1547. The two children cried so bitterly that 
the spectators shed tears. 

On the 31st, the young King of ten years 
old, Edward VI., went to London. Installed, 
as was customary in the Tower, he was then 
proclaimed King of England, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and supreme 
lord upon earth of the Church of England 
and Ireland. 

He did not forget the charming companion 
of his studies. She had written him a letter 
of condolence, he replied. 

" There is no need at all for me to give thee 

♦ Miss Strickland, Vol. VI. p. 20, from John StrypeU ''His- 
torical Memorials^ chiefly Ecclesiastical, under the Reign and 
Influence of King Edward W^ Vol. II. Supplement p. 165. 
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consolation, my dearest sister, because by thy 
learning thou knowest what should be done 
to put indeed in practice with your prudence 
and affection the teachings of your learning." 
Some reflections follow on death transferring 
us from the cares of this world to a 
better life, on wisdom overcoming nature, and 
courage restraining excessive feeling in one 
worthy of the name of Christian. " Besides," 
he goes on, "your letter was very pleasant 
to me, both from the charming thoughts that 
it contains as because I see in it with what 
evenness of mind you have borne our father's 
death."* 

To any person but the simple writer, this 
last complimelit would seem like a severe 
epigram. But why should the daughter of 
Anne Boleyn be blamed for having, after the first 
burst of feeling, somewhat quickly recovered 
the balance of her powers, and the flow of her 
language ? As the step-daughter of Katherine 
Parr, she will appear to much less advantage. 

* Minimi opus est mihi te consolari, charissima soror, quod 
eruditione tua cognoscis quid sit faciendum, prudentia rero et 
pietate tua quod eruditio docuit te cognoscere fj&cto prsDstas. . . . 
FrsDterea litersB tus mihi admodum arridebant, turn quod iu 
illis elegantes sententiss contineutur, tum quod ex illis sentio te ssquo 
consuluisse animo mortem patris nostri. Sllisy First Series Vol. II., 
Letter clyiii. p. 143. Stiype, Vol. II. Supplement p. 168. 
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At the same time, after the viscissitudes oF her- 
earlier years, of which she was in some sort the 
unconscious toy, we now approach the great 
and fearful trials, interesting alike both as 
dramatic adventures and as preparations for a 
famous reign. 
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ELIZABETH DURING THE REIGN OF 

EDWARD YL 



CHAPTER II. 

ELIZABETH WITH KATHERINE PARR. — THE 
INTRIGUE OF THOMAS SEYMOUR. 

Will of Henry VIII. — Edward and Thomas Seymour in Power — 
Elizikbeth with Eatherine Parr — Intrigue of Thomas Seymour 
to supersede the Duke of Somerset — He marries Eatherine Parr 
and seeks to compromise Elizabeth — Death of Eatherine Parr — 
Conyersation between Sir Thomas Seymour and Lord Bussell. 

AS the termination of Henry the VIII. 's 
life drew near, he submitted, if only 
in his will (December the 30th, 1546), to 
justice, that he had so much insulted. After 
his son, whom he placed in the first rank of 
succession, he restored the rights of his two 
daughters according to their ages.* He 

* This was in conformity with a Bill that Henry YIII. had 
caused to be passed by Parliament in the spring of 1545, in order 
to secure the friendship of Charles Y., nephew of Eatherine of 
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assigned them a yearly pension of three 
thousand pounds sterling, and a dower of ten 
thousand pounds, on condition of not con- 
tracting marriage without the consent of their 
brother and his Council. 

This Council, or rather Councils, for he 
created two of them, were — first, that of the 
executors of his will, to the number of sixteen, 
intended to be the Privy Council, and to exercise 
the royal authority until the King should have 
completed his eighteenth year. The second, 
containing twelve members, was merely for con- 
sultation. The larger portion of both had been 
selected among Edward's maternal relations, 
that is to say, the Seymours and their friends. 
In reality, in this arrangement, Edward, the 
brother of Jane Seymour, and for some years past 
Earl of Hertford, was in no respect preferred 
to the other testamentary executors, for all were 
in equal authority, but he had posted himself 
by Henry VIII.'s deatn-bed ; taken posses- 
sion of the will ; and afterwards, during the 
three days that he kept the King's death a 
secret, he very probably remodelled the last 
commands of Henry ; and, besides, only com- 

Aragon, and first cousin to Mary. But though he restored the 
rights of Mary and her sister, he was silent as to the legitimacy of 
their hirth, not having chosen to humble his pride to the self- 
infliction of a complete dissTowal. 
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municated to Parliament such of them as 
were convenient to him.* Soon after, making 
pretext of the necessities of the transaction of 
business, he procured from his colleagues to en- 
trust him with the entire direction of the State, 
under the name of Protector of the Kingdom 
and Governor of the person of the King. As 
a clause of the will, equally convenient and 
suspicious, enjoined the Council to ratify and 
perform the gifts and promises that the King 
might have made during his lifetime, the 
Seymours amassed all sorts of benefits for 
themselves and their creatures. The Protector 
made himself Duke of Somerset. Sir Thomas 
Seymour, his younger brother, obtained the 
title of Baron, and the post of Lord High 
Admiral.f Their partisans were enriched in 
due proportion by the seizure of numerous 
estates and revenues taken from the bishoprics, 
monasteries, and prebends. 

Men of but low degree, whom the marriage 
of their sister Jane to Henry VIII., and the 

* This is derived from two letters of the Earl of Hertford him- 
self to Lord Paget, January 29th, 1547, and to the Council, 
January 30th, hefore the puhlic declaration of the death of Henry 
Till. Toiler's ^' Unglcmd under the Ueign of Udvoard VI. and 
Maiy" Vol. I. p. 15-19, also Lingard*s "History of England ^ 

t He called himself Lord Seymour of Sudeley, one of the royal 
oasUes granted to him for his use. 
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birth of Edward, had suddenly raised to the 
highest rank, isolated and without alliances, 
Edward and Thomas Seymour were in haste 
to rdse themselves to an equality, and domineer 
over the high aristocracy who envied them. 
Their ambition hesitated at no method of 
any kind. Lately, the Duke of Norfolk, 
and the Earl of Surrey, his son, relations 
of Katherine Howard, one of the be- 
headed Queens, had dared to complain of 
the influence of the new men, and the neglect 
under which the old nobility languished. 
Then the Seymours made a false accusation of 
treason against them. The father had glorified 
the early years of the reign by the victory of 
Flodden Field, gained over James IV., King 
of Scotland, 1 5 1 3, and afterwards, perhaps, saved 
the throne of Henry VIII. by crushing the 
revolt of the Northern counties, in 1537 ; the 
son, in the last war with France, had contributed 
to the capture of Boulogne, 1544. Without 
regard to these claims to distinction, the King, 
whose dark and sanguinary instincts were 
inflamed by his declining health and approach- 
ing death, hastily sent Lord Surrey to the 
scaffold. Old Norfolk was to follow him 
two days afterwards, when, the very night 
before the execution, the sudden access of his 
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illness carried ofF the English Tiberius. We 
shall see the Seymours perform many other 
savage deeds. 

In religion they were for reform, another point 
of variance with the high nobility, who, in default 
of Roman Catholicism, to which many families 
preserved their attachment, preferred Anglican 
Catholicism, as had been regulated by the Bill 
of six articles, June 1539. But, on the other 
hand, they had a considerable party on their 
side among the Commons, though not yet 
declared, from fear of the laws of Henry 
VIII. Most of them, indeed, incapable of 
preserving, like the King, the difficult balance 
between schism and heresy, had glided towards 
Protestantism. The most ardent had fled to 
Germany, to the sure refuges offered by the 
Republics of the Rhenish territory, learned 
cities, Frankfort, Basle, and Strasburg. There 
Lutheranism, properly so called, had speedily 
been broken and outrun by a more radical 
reform, both in dogma and discipline. The 
exiles conformed to this movement ; they 
entered into a correspondence with Bollinger, 
chief of the Church of Zurich, after the death 
of Zwinglius, and with Calvin at Geneva. On 
another side, the masters employed in teach- 
ing Edward VI., had imbued him with the 
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same principles, in spite of the formidable 
superintendence of Henry VIII. The pupil 
adopted them with the candour of his years. 

In order to engross him more securely, the 
Duke of Somerset separated him from his 
sisters, though the feelings of his heart attached 
him to them. 

An eye-witness mentions that Mary having 
gone to visit her brother he appeared very 
much pleased. He asked her many questions 
with promises of secrecy, and showed her as 
much respect as if she had been his mother ; 
she was thirty-one. She, in her prudence, gave 
him a good deal of information on matters that 
concerned him or related to herself, in all full 
of affection and sisterly care. The tutors put 
a check upon these conversations, they only 
allowed very few visits, because they said 
they left the King depressed and melancholy.* 

Though there was no Catholic contagion to 
fear from Elizabeth, she was almost as strictly 
kept away. Being only fourteen, she was as 
yet too young to be left to herself, and so she was 
placed in the house under the authority of 
Katherin? Parr, now the Queen- Dowager. She 

• J. Stevenson's *' Foreign Calendar^'' 1558-1559, Prefitco 
p. xxviii. Note to the " Memoire of Jane Dormer^* attached to 
the Bernoe of Mary, and afterwards Ooimteas of F^iia. 
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had, however, her own household, at least a 
hundred and twenty persons, and strangely 
enough, not a lady of rank* among them. 
Mistress Katherine Ashley, a connexion of 
Anne Boleyn's through her husband, had long 
been her governess. Elizabeth possessed an 
unalterable afFection for her. The remark 
has been made that, if she never mentioned 
her mother's name, she always directed the 
greater part of her favour and confidence to 
that side of the family.f 

But she ought to have respected the repose 
of Henry the VIII/s widow, who had been a 
second mother to her. The facts are these. 
Sir Thomas Seymour set no bounds to his 

• Miss Strickland, Vol. VI. p. 29. 

t Miss Strickland Vol. VI. p. 26. Burnet " Mistory of the 
Reformation of the Church of England,' Vol. I. p. 198, 1716, 
also points out that during the long reign of Elizabeth not one 
single document in justification of Anne Boleyn was published. 
The cause of this reticence, says the author, lay in politics, for to 
do anything of the sort would have been to raise the question of 
Elizabeth's title to the crown. Nevertheless we find in the cor- 
respondence of Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1559-1575, 
under the reign of this Princess, that she turned her attention 
to it, and that at the end of 1572 she gave orders to the prelate 
to search in the archives of the primacy at Lambeth Palace for 
a Papal Bull that she supposed to be there, confirming the 
marriage of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. There is no 
need to add that the Archbishop made no discovery, for 
there never had been a Bull of this kind.—-" Correspondence of 
Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury.'* p. 414-420. Cam- 
bridge, 1853. 
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desires, he considered the titles of Baron and 
Admiral that he possessed, as far from being 
sufficient. Greedy of riches and power, he 
thought himself defrauded of his portion of 
the family inheritance, when his brother, who 
was decorated with the title of Duke, added the 
guardianship of the King's person to the Pro- 
tectorate of the Kingdom. Was not he also, 
he said, uncle to Edward ? And when the elder 
of the two uncles assumed the first, should not 
the latter have fallen to the lot of the younger ? 
His contrivance for advancing himself was an 
endeavour to introduce himself into the Royal 
house. First he cast his eyes on the younger 
of the two orphans. Handsome, brilliant, mag- 
nificent, audacious, and versed in the art of 
allurement, a formidable talent that produced 
whispers of the word magic, he was bold 
enough to ask the hand of Elizabeth,* 
and that in the month of February, 1547, 
when Henry had only just expired. Only 
four days after her instant refusal, so rapid 

• From certain information of Katherine Ashley, that we shall 
recur to in due time, it appears that he really thenceforth thought 
of Elizabeth, and others thought of her for him. This was one of 
the plaints exhibited against him by the Privy CouncU on his 
arrest. Secord of the Privy Council of Hdward VI,, sUHng of 
February 23, 164^, Vol. I., foho 100. BumeVs « History of the 
Seformationr Vol. U., p. 51, and *U Collection ofMecorde^* id. 
No. 31, p. 145, et seq. 
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was he in changing his course he had 

turned to Katherine Parr. The dowager, 
though thirty-five years old, and already 
thrice a widow,* with her last bereavement 
scarcely a month old, felt the rekindling 
of affection, with a passionate ardour, that 
was perhaps stimulated by the hard servitude 
of her later years. His consent and 
secret espousal were the work of a few days, 
March, I537.t Afterwards, as if there had 
been nothing to do but to wean consent for 
an already consummated union, the Admiral 
solicited the King's authorisation and the 
support of Mary. From the latter he received, 
June 4th, an exhortation in very forbidding 
language, to remember the mourning that the 
Queen wore ;J from the innocent boy, 
circumvented and deceived, full consent, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the Protector 
and Privy Council. Edward even exhorted the 

* Bom in 1512, she was married at fifteen to Lord Borough, 
and became a widow two years afterwards, in 1529 ; then at a 
date unknown she espoused John Neville, Lord Latimer, quite an 
old man, who died in 1543. Lastly, she became the sixth wife of 
Henry VIII. 

t However, Miss Strickland does not refuse to allow that this 
marriage only took place in the month of May. — "Lives of the 
Queens of England : Katherine Pafr,^* 

t Ellis' *' Original Letters;* First Series. Vol. H., Letter olxiii., 
p. 150. 
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Dowager to comply with the Admiral's request, 
June 15th, 1547. 

Besides the advantage of an almost Royal 
station, and the enjoyment of the fine revenues of 
his bride, the husband hoped to secure for 
himself a easier access to Edward VI., who 
was almost kept by the suspicious policy of 
the Protector almost in a state of concealment. 
Seymour gained over some servants of the 
King, and even the King himself, by supply- 
ing him with a little money, for the guardians 
left the boy quite unprovided* At the same 
time he filled the air with his boastings and 
threats, crying down his elder brother to the 
nobles and people. Katherine Parr was not less 
excited than her husband, for she had complaints 
against the proud Duchess of Somerset, who 
claimed precedence over her, though she was 
a Queen. But others took the matter up ; and 
the two brothers became reconciled. The 
Protector even caused a grant to the Admiral 
of a surplus of eight hundred pounds on the 
revenues, in 1547. 

Is it to be believed that Lord Seymour had con- 
tracted his marriage out of policy, in order to draw 
nearer to Elizabeth, without arousing suspicion. 

^ It appears by the Admiral's letters that he was trying to incite 
in the boy discontent and a taste for gambling. (JEd.) 
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Katherine having attained the summit of her 
wishes, soon discovered that she was no longer 
sole mistress of her husband's heart. 

No sooner was the Lord Admiral living 
with her at Chelsea, under the same roof as 
Elizabeth, than he recommenced his pursuit of 
the second daughter of Henry VIII. She was 
in her fifteenth year. She was precocious in 
mind and knowledge, but not so in delicacy, one 
of the qualities that were not the special pride of 
the sixteenth century. Without much regard 
to either modesty or gratitude, she made no 
objection to the familiarities of Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour. It appeared, from the prosecution shortly 
afterwards directed against this ambitious man, 
and the depositions of Katherine Ashley, that at 
Chelsea, immediately after his marriage with 
the Queen-Dowager, he often went in the 
morning to Elizabeth before she was dressed, or 
even out of bed. If he found her up, he wished 
her good morning, asked after her health, 
touched her far too familiarly and then 
went to his chambers.* If she were still 

* Saynes Papers : " Confession of Katherine Ashley ^^ p. 99. 
" And if she were up, he wold bid hir good morrow, and ax how 
she did, and strike upon the back or on the buttocks famylearly, 
and 80 go forth through his lodgings." Lingard has fully related 
another deposition of the same kind, and even still more surprising. 

VOL. 1 D 
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in bed, he would open the curtains and make 
gestures as if wishing to take his place beside her. 
Then she would draw herself back as far as she 
could out of his reach. Sometimes on hearing him 
open the door, she would run away to her women, 
and return with them to hide behind the 
curtains, until he chose to go on his way. In 
London, at his house called Seymour Place, every 
morning while the Queen was still asleep, he 
would come in dressing-gown and slippers with 
bare legs. Generally, the girl was at her books.* 
Sometimes Katherine Ashley was angry, and 
threatened to carry her complaint to the Lords 
of the Council. He laughed, or was angry on 
his side, swore, and said, " Everybody is wel- 
come to see what I am doing." She informed 
the Queen of these proceedings. That prudent 
Princess seemed to treat the matter lightly, said 
that she would in future accompany her husband, 
and carried out her intentions.f But he eluded her. 
One day, aroused by jealousy, she found him with 
his arm round Elizabeth's waist. J Then she sent 
away the flirting girl of fifteen, avoiding all 
notoriety or scandal, and saving appearances. 

* Saynes^ Papers : " Confession of Katherine Ashley" 
t J. Stevenson's "Foreign Calendar "16bS, 1559, Preface, p. xxxi. 
From a document in the Record Office, before unpublished. 

J Haynes : " Confession of Thomas Parry , Steward of Eliza- 
beth," p. 96. 
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This parting took place the week after Whit- 
suntide, in 1548.* 

Established at Cheston,t Elizabeth wrote the 
following letter in her fairest handwriting, a 
surprising composition at an age where inex- 
perience is graceful. 

" Although I could not be plentiful in giving 
thanks for the manifold kindnesses received at 
Your Highness's hand, at my departure, yet I 
am something to be born withall, for truly I 
was replete with sorrow to depart from Your 
Highness, especially seeing you undoubtful of 
health, J and albeit I answered little, I weighed 
it more deeper when you said — you would warn 
me of all evilnesses that you should hear of me, 
for if Your Grace had not a good opinion of 
me — you would not have offered friendship to 
me that way at all — meaning the contrary. 
But what may I more say than thank God for 
providing such friends for me, desiring God to 
enrich me with their long life, and me grace 
to be in heart no less thankful to receive it 
than I am now made glad in writing to show 
it. And although I have plenty of matter 

• Pentecost fell on the 20th of May. 

t Or Gheshunt in Hertfordshire! fourteen miles to the north of 
London. 
X Katherine Parr was far advanced in pregnancy. 

D 2 
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here, I will stay, for I know you are not quick 
to read. 

*' From Cheston, this present Saturday. 
" Your Highness's humble daughter, 

*' Elizabeth."* 

Thus they kept up a friendly correspondence, 
in which the Lord Admiral was allowed to take his 
share. This letter of Elizabeth to the Admiral 
has been preserved. He had been making ex- 
cuses for inability to do her some small service. 

" My Lord, you needed not to send an 
excuse to me, for I could not mistrust the 
not fulfilling your promise to proceed from 
want of good-will, but only that opportunity 
served not. Wherefore I shall desire you to 
think that a greater matter than this could not 
make me impute any unkindness in you, for I 
am a friend not won with trifles, nor lost with 
the like. Thus I commit you and your afl^airs 
into God's hands, who keep you from all evil. 
I pray you to make my humble commendations 
to the Queen's Highness. 

" Your assured friend to my little power, 

"ELIZABETHf." 

• Ttftler, ** England nnder the Reigns ofEdioard VI, and Mary,** 
Vol. I., p. 70. Miss Strickland, Vol. VI., p. 27. 
t Miss Strickland, VoL VI., p, 28. The same author gives in 
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Katherine did not relax her consideration for 
Elizabeth and continually exhorted her to im- 
prove herself, "for," said she, "I believe that 
you are destined by heaven to be the Queen 
of England." 

Yet the hour came, when, on her death- 
bed, she could no longer contain the bitter 
feelings swelling in her heart. Three months 
after she had sent away Elizabeth, dying 
after her confinement, she said, when hold- 
ing her husband by the hand, speaking 

the ** Biography of Katherine Parry^ Vol. V., p. 117, this letter of 
Elizabeth to Katherine Parr, July 81, 1548, a month before the 
Queen's confinement. " Although jour Highnesses letters be most 
joyful to me in absence, yet, considering what pain it is for you to 
write, your Gbace being so sickly, your commendations were 
enough in my Lord's letter. I much rejoice at your health with 
the well liking of the country, with my humble thanks that your 
Grace wished me with you till I were weary of that country. 
Your Highness were like to be cimibered if I should not depart 
till I were weary of being with you ; although it were the worst 
soil in the world, your presence would make it pleasant. I cannot 
reprove my Lord for not doing your commendations in his letter ; 
for he did it, and though he had not, yet I will not complain on 
him, for he shall be diligent to give me knowledge from time to 
time how his busy child doth ; and if I were at his birth no doubt 
I would see him beaten for the trouble he hath put you to. Master 
Denny, and my Lady with humble thanks, prayeth most entirely 
for your G-raoe, praying the Almighty G-od to send you a most 
lucky deUverance ; and my mistress wisheth no less, giving your 
Highness most humble thanks for her commendations. Written 
with very- little leisure, this last day of July. Your humble 
daughter, Elizabeth." Sir Anthony Denny mentioned here had 
charge of Oheston. 
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to one of the ladies present, who has reported 
it. 

" ' My Lady Tyrwhit, I am not well handled, 
for those that are about me care not for me, 
but stand laughing at my grief, and the more 
good I will to them the less good they will to 
me/ 

*'Whereunto, my Lord Admiral answered, 
' Why, sweetheart, I would you no hurt.' 

"And she said to him again, aloud, 'No, my 
Lord, I think so,' and immediately she said to 
him in his ear, *but, my Lord, you have given 
me many shrewd taunts.' These words I per- 
ceived she spake with good memory, and very 
sharply and earnestly ; for her mind was sore 
disquieted."* 

She died the next day but one, September 5th, 
1548, and was not greatly lamented by 
her husband, though she left him all her pro- 
perty. Kate Ashley, Elizabeth's untrustworthy 
governess, to whom just after the celebration of 
the Queen's marriage she had ventured to say 
that, if the Admiral could have had his will, he 
would have preferred to marry her, hastened 
to inform her that her old suitor, who had 

• Haynea* " Deposition of Lady Tyrwhit" p. 103, As to the 
Queen's first 'words Lady Tyrwhit says that she spoke them as I 
took hyt idylly (in delirium). But the last one she declared that 
she spoke with good memory. 
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been intended for her at the King's (Henry 
VIII.) death, was again free, and that she could 
have him if she would. 

"No" said Elizabeth, unwilling to pledge 
herself rashly. 

"I hope," replied Mistress Ashley, "that you 
would not refuse if the Protector and the 
Council gave their consent." 

"Why not accept him?" said some one, 
" Might not he marry you who was found 
worthy of a Queen."* 

Mistress Ashley pressed her mistress to write 
at least a letter of consolation to the Admiral. 
Elizabeth answered with a better inspiration 
than this indiscreet woman, " I will not do it, 
for he needs it not." 

Then said Mistress Ashley, " If Your Grace 
will not then, will I." She wrote, Elizabeth read 
the letter and let it gof . 

Lord Seymour really had no wish to wear 
mourning for his wife. He had sought her 
from ambition. He had wearied of her from 
ambition, as soon as he thought he could possess 
himself of the heart or the affections of one of 
the Princesses of the blood Royal. He more 

• J. StevensofCs ^^Foreign Calendar^* 1558-1659, Preface, p. xxxii 
from an unpublished document. 

t Saynet' " Confession ofMizaheth .-" p. 102. 
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eagerly resumed his political intrigues^ never 
quite broken off, even at the time of his 
reconciliation with his brother. To stir up 
Edward VI. to take the reins of the govern- 
ment, and to obtain from the young Prince a 
letter of complaint against the Protector for 
keeping him almost in seclusion; to make 
use of it against him as an accusation to 
Parliament, and to overthrow his power ; to 
gain a party for himself among the high 
aristocracy, by marrying the King to Lady 
Jane Grey, daughter of the Marquis of Dorset, 
Duke of Suffolk ; to prepare resources in men 
and money to take the field whenever he 
could persuade Edward VI. to follow him ; 
lastly, to plant his own foot upon the steps 
of the throne by his union with a Princess 
who stood second in the order of succession ;* 
such was the plot, and it cannot be doubted 
that Elizabeth became an integral part of 
it. 

Besides Kate Ashley, the Admiral had come 
to an understanding with Thomas Parry, 
cofferer of Elizabeth's household. These 
foolish servants at first conversed with 
their mistress about the intentions that, with 

• See Burnety Yol. II., p. 51, 52, 92, 93, and Appendix No. 51. 
Strype^ Vol. II. Haynes. 
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good reason, they ascribed to the Lord 
Admiral. 

Kate said, " You will soon see that he who 
would, if he had his own will, have taken you 
before he married the Queen, will come to ask 
you in marriage,"* and went on to say, ** that 
there was no man in the world to whom she 
would be better pleased to see her married."t 

They endeavoured to surpass each other in in- 
flaming the fancy of a young girl, who had no 
lady of suitable rank about her, to restrain and 
enlighten her. As for her, her neart was dry, 
her head prompt, and she instinctively resigned 
herself to the first awakening of coquetry, 
restless and excessive, yet not so engrossing 
that she could not always rule it on occasion, 
saving her freedom better than her fair fame. 

The lover, though only the younger son of a 
country gentleman, as if it had not been honour 
enough to enter into alliance with the blood of 
the Tudors, seemed as if he feared to marry 
without a sufficient dowry. He made inquiries 
of Thomas Parry how many persons his mis- 
tress had about her, how many houses she pos- 
sessed, what lands, whether they were good or not, 

• Saynea* ^^Elizabeth's ConfesHonf* p. 102. 
t Mayneg* " Thomas I*arry*s Confessions^ p. 96. ** KatheHne 
Ashley;* p. 100. 
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free or rented, for a term of life or not, whether 
she had received her letters patent,* whether she 
would not be willing to exchange one of her 
country-houses for another that he had from 
the Queen. Comparing their housekeeping, he 
found that he kept his own at less expense, &c. 
The Council had just taken from Elizabeth her 
town house, Durham House, to establish a 
mint there, formerly granted by Henry VIII. 
to Anne Boleyn. Elizabeth remonstrated, and 
begged the Admiral to assist her.f Seizing 
every opportunity of uniting their interests, he 
placed his own London house at her disposal, 
in case she should be permitted to visit Edward 
at Eastertide; and making the most of his 
opportunities, he requested her permission to 
deviate a little from his road when going to 
his estates, to visit her at her residence at 
AshridgcJ Hesitating between love and 
anxiety, she replied to him by two letters, by 

• Letters by which the GJ-oyemment of Edward VI. wm to in- 
Test her definitively with the lands that her father had left to her 
in his will. Seymour wished for the more safety that these letters 
should be completed before the marriage. 

t She also requested him to support her before the Council in 
a request in favour of Allen, one of her chaplains. 

{ Elizabeth had gone there firom Gheshunt ; from Ashridge she 
afterwards went to Hatfield. Ashridge was in Buckinghamshire, 
thirty-three miles north-west of London. Hatfield nineteen miles 
in Hertfordshire. 
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the hand of Kate Ashley. The one was a 
precaution taken in case of accidents, and 
desired him not to come without the permis- 
sion of the Council ; the other was confidential, 
and accepted his polite offer, promising him 
a good reception.* 

He presented himself in deep mourning, the 
elegant mourning of a suitor emancipated from 
unsuitable bonds. The beauty of his features 
and elegance of his person made up for the 
eighteen years he numbered more than Eliza- 
beth. She was able to control herself 
sufficiently to prevent the too rapid escape 
of her secret. But, in private, a blush 
suffused her cheeks every time she heard 
the name of the brilliant cavalier ; if he were 
praised, she could not dissemble her pleasure. 
Then Thomas Parry, witnessing these artless 
emotions, asked her, "if in case the Council 
were willing, she would espouse the Admiral." 

But though it was spring time in her heart, 
she was none the less Elizabeth. " When that 
comes to pass, I will do as God shall put into 
my mind," was her answer.f 

* Ma^nes* " Communications of Thomas Parry with the 
Admiral,'* p. 97-98. 

t Haynes' " Confession of Tliomas Parry" p. 95.' Another time 
she told the indiscreet enquirer, that she would not tell him what 
she thought, p. 69, and that these were castles in the air, p. 103. 
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Whilst awaiting Divine inspiration, interviews 
were mysteriously repeated, and were not so 
well concealed but that they were known at 
the Court The Duchess of Somerset, the 
Protector's wife, summoned Kate, and in the 
the Protector's presence gave her a severe 
reprimand because she had permitted my Lady 
Elizabeth's Grace to go one night on the 
Thames, in a barge, and for other giddy con- 
duct, telling her with good reason ^' that she 
was not fit to have the governance of a King's 
daughter."* 

Neither was Seymour fit to marry a King's 
daughter. He was not ashamed to advise 
Elizabeth concerning a house and exchange 
of land that she requested of the Protector, 
he who was only labouring to destroy his 
brother, to go to the Duchess of Somerset. 

The Tudor lioness ramped, " I dare to say," 
cried she to Parry, who conveyed the advice, 
"he did not say so, nor would." 

" Yes, by my faith," replied the steward. 

" Well," replied she, " I will not do so, and 
so tell him. In faith I will not come there, nor 
begin to flatter now !"t 

However, the game was dangerous. To con- 

• Haynes' " Confesnon of Thomas Party,'* p. 96-100. 
t HayneSf Ibid., p. 96. 
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template a marriage without the King's permis- 
sion, that is to say that of the Protector and 
Council, was to fall into one of the very numerous 
acts of high treason established by law ; but to 
hope for their consent was attempting impossi- 
bilities. The plot got wind. It was publicly 
said that the Admiral aspired for the hand of 
one of the daughters of the late King, Mary 
or Elizabeth. The suitor, as the time seemed 
to approach when there must be a conclusion 
to the uncertainties of courtship, felt his con- 
fidence diminish. One day when Parry told 
him from Mrs. Ashley how much she desired 
this union, he replied, " Oh, it will not be, 
my brother would never consent to it ;'* 
and murmured, as if speaking to himself, " 1 
am kept very close."* 

In fact the Protector's mistrust was 
awakened. The old Lord Russell, Lord of 
the Privy Seal, informed Seymour of the 
rumours that were current, and of his certain 
fate if he attempted to marry one of the 
daughters of Henry VIII. Seymour feigned 
ignorance, and called them all falsehoods. 

But some days afterwards, going together 
to the Parliament, he said confidentially, " Father 
Russell, you are very suspicious of me ; I pray 

• Uaynei " Confession of Thomas Parry ^^^ p. 98. 
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you tell me who showed you of the marriage 
that I should attempt, whereof ye brake with 
me the other day ? " 

The Lord of the Privy Seal refused to name 
anyone. 

The Admiral, who no doubt wished to know 
if this disturbing information did .not come 
from the Protector, discovered himself a little 
more, saying that " the two Princesses were of 
age, and better it were that they should be 
married within the realm than in any foreign 
place without the realm, and why might not I 
or any other man, raised by the King their 
father, marry one of them ?"* 

The Lord of the Privy Seal reiterated his 
declaration to him, " that any pretender to such 
a marriage, would only procure unto himself 
the occasion of his utter undoing." A strange 
debate then arose between the two speakers 
concerning money. 

Lord Russell said, " I pray you, my Lord, 
what shall you have with either of them V^ 

" He who marries one of them, shall have 
three thousand a year/* 

" My Lord, it is not so," said Russell, " for 

• There is s good deal of evidence to show that Henry VIII. 
really had thoughts of Sir Thomas Seymour. J. Stevenson's 
*' Foreign Calendar** 1558-1559, p. zxxii., xxziii., Note. Saynes* 
" Confession of Thomas Parry," p. 96. 
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ye may be well assured that he shall have no 
more than ten thousand pounds in money, 
plate, and goods, and no land. And what is 
that to maintain his charges and estate, who 
matches himself there ?" 

*' They must have three thousand pounds a 
year also " rejoined Seymour. 

" By God that is not possible," said Russell 
angrily. 

"By God!" cried Seymour, also excited, 
" none of you shall dare to say nay to it." 

" By God ! that shall be I, for it is clean 
against the King's will." 

Another time, again going to Parliament, 
the Admiral could not restrain himself from 
boasting. " What should you say, my Lord 
Privy Seal, to see me speedily climb above 
you ?" 

Russell replied " that he should be delighted 
at his elevation ; but that he did not much 
trouble himself about the chance of his mount- 
ing higher."* 

This remarkable plotter was too fond ot 
boasting what he could do. Meeting Sir 
George Blagge, formerly a gentleman of the 
bedchamber of Henry VIII., at the same time 

• Ti/tler's " England under the Reigns of Edward VI. and 
Margt* Vol. I., p. 142-145, depositions of Lord BusselL 
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he brandished a paper that he held in his hand, 
and he said *' that it was a demand for better 
provision to be made for the King's person, 
kept so close by the Protector that none could 
see him." 

" But," asked Sir G. Blagge, " who shall put 
this into the House?" 

" Myself," said he. 

" Why, then," said I, " you make no longer 
reckoning of your brother's friendship, if you 
purpose to go this way to work." 

" Well," said he, " for that I care not, I will 
do nothing but that I may abide by." 

He then, in as much as was in him, dissuaded 
Seymour from attempting any such matter; 
objecting, as he then thought of the dangers 
which might ensue ; and seeing his words like 
to take small effect, said, " What an my Lord 
Protector, understanding your mind, commit 
you to ward?" 

"No, by God's precious soul !" said he, "he 
will not commit me to ward." 

"No, no, I warrant you. But if he do " said 
I, " how will you come out ?" 

" Well, as for that " said he, " I care not ; 
but who shall have me to prison ?" 

" Your brother," said I. 

" Which way ?" said he. 
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" Marry, well enow," said I, " even send for 
you and commit you; and I pray yoii who 
shall let him ?" 

Seymour became angry at his questioner's 
persistence in repeating this question, and kept 
answering, "Care not for that." The speech 
of a thoughtless and short-sighted man, who 
goes half way to meet the ill-fate rapidly ad- 
vancing towards him.* 

* Toiler's ** England under the Ueigna qf JSdward VI. and 
Mary;' p. 146-148. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE INQUIRY UPON ELIZABETH. 

Arrest of Thomas Seymour — Elizabeth is placed imder the care 
of Sir Robert Tyrwhit — Inyestigations made by Sir B. Tyrwhit 
— Letter of Elizabeth to the Duke of Somerset — Confessions of 
Thomas Parry and Kate Ashley — Trouble of Elizabeth. 

THE reign of Henry VIII. had accustomed 
personages of the highest rank to set 
at nought the most sacred bonds. The 
stronger of the two brothers resolved to put 
the weaker to death. On January 1 6, 1 549, the 
Admiral was arrested and taken to the Tower, 
under an accusation of high treason, and of a 
design to carry off the King, and to change the 
form of government. The House of Lords 
passed a Bill of Attainder without separating. 
A Bill of Attainder, an odious invention of 
the previous reign, consisted in declaring a 
man to be guilty by Act of Parliament, with- 
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out his having been convicted or permitted to 
make his defence. After the Bill had passed, 
as usual, by three readings in the two Houses, 
the condemned was left for execution.* 

The same prison received the cofferer, 
Thomas Parry ; the governess, Kate Ashley, 
and her husband ; whilst Elizabeth found her- 
self confined to her residence at Hatfield, under 
the authority of Sir Robert Tyrwhit, Commis- 
sioner of the Council. The Protector desired 
to know how far she had entered into the 
Admiral's views, and whether there had been 
a contract of marriage, in which case the 
fact of high treason would be patent, in his 
having omitted to procure the consent of 
the Privy Council. 

What a position for a young girl without 
experience, in the power of unscrupulous men, 
greedy for her disgrace ; exposed by turns to 
their dreadful threats and crafty caresses ; 
threatened in her reputation, compromised by 
her giddy conduct, fearing the evidence of her 
people, whether true, false, or exaggerated, such 
as might be wrung from them by terror ; anxious 

* This proceeding was first made use of in 1539, when Henry VIII. 
wished to male sure of his blow against the Countess of Exeter, 
mother of Cardinal Pole, and Countess of Salisbury. In that 
year sixteen persons were thus condemned, and as many in 1540. 
-^Burnet's " Eiatory of the Meformation,*" Vol. I., p. 341. 
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for their lives, and for the life of the man she 
had begun to love. Destitute of friends and 
advice, banished from the presence of her 
brother and the Duke of Somerset, notwith- 
standing her constant entreaties, she had to 
resign herself to play the Jpart of a culprit 
threatened with the most frightful catastrophe. 

But if, on seeing the floods of tears that she 
shed on hearing of the arrest of her governess 
and steward on her account. Sir Robert Tyr- 
whit flattered himself that it would not be 
diflicult to obtain her confession, he soon 
discovered his mistake. Having paid this 
tribute to the weakness of her age and sex, 
she recovered all her presence of mind ; and 
accepting the contest, however unfit for it she 
seemed to be, she rose to it cautious, strong, 
and invincible. 

Just at first, in her sorrow, she had nearly 
betrayed herself by asking if Mrs. Ashley and 
Parry had confessed anything. Then she 
caused Tyrwhit to be summoned, as if she 
wished to complete some replies she had just 
made to the Commissioners, whom the Council 
had despatched as soon as they had secured the 
person of Lord Seymour. But when she came 
to speak, she only mentioned trifling circum- 
stances. He advised her to speak out, adjuring 
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her in the name of her honour, and by the 
danger to which her silence exposed her, " for 
she was but a subject;" an insinuation well 
calculated to shock the daughter of a queen 
who had perished on the scaffold. If, on the 
contrary, she would speak out freely, the evil 
and the disgrace would be for her people, her 
youth would be taken into consideration by the 
King, the Protector, and the Council. Wasted 
eloquence. He had to conclude his report to the 
Protector in these words: — "But in no way 
will she confess any practice by Mrs. Ashley 
or the cofferer, concerning my Lord-Admiral ; 
yet I do see it in her face that she is guilty, and 
yet perceive that she will abide more storms ere 
she will accuse Mrs. Ashley."* Next day, " by 
all means and policy," he wrung from the 
tardy lips of Elizabeth some information 
about the offer that the Admiral had made 
her of his house in London ; about the 
questions relative to her fortune and expendi- 
ture that he had put to Parry, and how she 
had refused to answer when the latter had 
asked her what she would do, supposing the 
Council were to assent to the marriage. He 
writes to the Protector and informs him that, 

* Kaynei " Letter of Sir RoUrt TynohU to the JProtectort* 
January 22, 1549, p. 70. 
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^'she hath a good wit, and nothing is to be 
gotten from her but by great policy." He 
flattered himself he had already gained some 
credit with her.* He showed her a letter of 
the Protector in the strictest confidence,t as if 
he ran a risk of incurring displeasure by this 
breach of confidence, couched in terms of good- 
will well calculated to surprise her cleverness. 
Elizabeth poured out a flood of thanks, and 
regained her composure after reading this 
letter ; but she said not a word. J 

Then Tyrwhit changed his plan of attack. 
In hopes of throwing her off her guard, and 
breaking down her energy, he told her that 
some reports to her dishonour were current ; 
that she had borne a child to the Admiral, and 
concealed her disgrace in the Tower. She was 
indignant at these calumnies, but did not yield. 
What she was willing to avow she wrote her- 
self to the Protector. Much of the information 
contained in this letter has already been given 
in the course of our relation; but we now 
give it complete, so that its general im- 
pression may be unimpaired : — 

* Saynet^ " Letter of Sir E. Tyrtohit to the Protector" 
January 23, 1649, p. 71. 

t " I would not haye it known for a thousand pounds." 
Haynet : " TyrwUt to the Protector" p. 88, January 25, 1549. 

{ Idem^ and letter of January 28, p. 88, 89. 
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"My Lord. — Your great gentleness and 
goodwill towards me, as well in this thing as 
in other things, I do understand, for the which, 
even as I ought, so I do give you humble 
thanks; and whereas your Lordship willeth and 
counselleth me as an earnest friend to declare 
what I know in the matter, and also to write 
what I have declared to Master Tyrwhit, I 
shall most willingly do it. I declared unto him, 
first, that after the cofferer had declared unto 
me what my Lord-Admiral answered, for 
Allen's matter and for Durham Place,* he told 
me that my Lord-Admiral did offer me his 
house for my time being with the King's 
Majesty, and further said and asked me, if 
the Council did consent that I should have my 
Lord- Admiral, whether I should consent to it 
or no. I answered that I would not tell him 
what my mind was ; and I further inquired of 
him what he meant by asking me that question, 
or who bade him say so ? He answered me, 
and said nobody bade him say so, but that he 
perceived as he thought, by my Lord-Admiral 
inquiring whether my patent were sealed or no, 
and debating what he spent in his house, and 
inquiring what was spent in my house, that he 
was given that way rather than otherwise. 

* Or Durham House, see above. 
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And as concerning Kate Ashley she never ad- 
vised me to it^ but said always, when any talked 
of my marriage, that she would never have me 
marry neither in England nor out of England, 
without the consent of the King's Majesty, your 
Grace's, and the Council's. And after the 
Queen was departed, when I asked of her what 
news she heard from London, she answered 
merrily, * They say your Grace shall have my 
Lord-Admiral, and that he will shortly come 
to woo you. And moreover I said unto him 
(Tyrwhit) that the cofferer sent a letter hither 
that my Lord said that he would come this 
way as he went down into the country.' Then 
I bade her write as she thought best, and bade 
her show it to me when she had done ; so she 
wrote that she thought it not best, for fear of 
suspicion, and so it went forth, and the Lord- 
Admiral, after he had heard that, asked the 
cofferer why he might not come to me as well 
as to my sister, and then I desired Kate Ashley 
to write again, lest my Lord might think she 
knew more in it than he, that she knew 
nothing, but only suspected, and I also told 
Master Tyrwhit that to the effect of the matter 
I never consented to any such thing without 
the Council's consent thereto.* And as for 

* The Admiral's pursuit. 
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Kate Ashley and the cofferer they never told me 
that they would practise it.* These be the 
things which I have declared to Master Tyr- 
whit, and also whereof my conscience beareth 
me witness which I would not for all earthly 
things offend in anything, for I know that I 
have a soul to be saved, as well as other folks 
have, wherefore I will above all things have 
respect unto the same. If there be any more 
things which I can remember, I will either write 
it myself or cause Master Tyrwhit to write it. 

" Master Tyrwhit and others have told me 
that there goeth rumours abroad which be 
greatly against both my honour and honesty, 
which above all things I esteem, which be these, 
that I am in the Tower, and with child by my 
Lord-Admiral. My Lord, these are shameful 
slanders, for the which, besides the great desire 
I have to see the King's Majesty, I shall most 
heartily desire your Lordship that I may come 
to Court after your first determination, that I 
may show myself there as I am. Written in 
haste from Hatfield, this 28 th of January. 
Your assured friend to my little power, 

"ELIZABETH."t 

The apparent simplicity and crafty dexterity of 

* Elizabeth will not mention the word courtship or marriage, 
t SayneSy pp. 89, 90. 
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these half-confessions have been remarked upon ; 
the courageous efforts of the pupil to shelter 
her governess ; the brief and dry mention of 
the death of that Katherine Parr in whom she 
had found a second mother, and whose rival 
she had become ; lastly, the plainness, certainly 
much less astonishing at that time than at the 
present, with which the young girl mentions, 
without reticence or circumlocution, the evil 
reports bearing on her. Her enemies had been 
ill-advised to thus give her occasion for a sharp 
skirmish, and a legitimate return for scandals well 
known to be false. There was nothing to blame 
her for, but a rather too decided flirtation 
and the hereditary inclination to levity, which 
had already been so fatal to her mother, and 
had just drawn her into most formidable 
dangers. 

Weary of the strife, they left her in peace 
for a few days. Tyrwhit's advice was to find 
weapons elsewhere — that is, to put the coflFerer 
and Kate Ashley under examination. On the 
31st of January, 1549, he informed the Pro- 
tector that he had obtained nothing but some 
insignificant bits of information, extracted one 
at a time. It appears that the refractory 
prisoner had even assumed the ofl^ensive. As 
little inclined to accuse Mrs. Ashley as to in- 
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culpate herself, she would no longer endure to 
have her conduct blamed, and said that they 
who spoke so should repent of it. The un- 
lucky examiner made his excuses to Somerset, 
saying that, if his Grace knew the persuations 
of all kinds that he had made use of, and 
appeals to her honour, her safety, and the 
danger of the country, he would not be a little 
surprised " that she will no more cough out 
matter than she doth." But her love for 
Ashley is wonderful, and must be for mischief. 
However, if Mrs. Ashley would open " any of 
these things which she is fully replenished 
withal, that she might see some part of it, 
then I would have good hope to make her 
cough out the whole." 

In this new campaign, Thomas Parry was 
first attacked. This man, who had on a former 
occasion told the governess, when she enjoined 
him to keep silence on an instance of levity in 
their mistress that she had just told him, had 
replied " that he would rather be pulled with 
horses than he would disclose it ;" but, when it 
came to the moment of crisis, he lost his 
confidence as soon as ever he knew that the 
Commissioners of the Council were drawing 

• J, Stevenson^s ** Foreign Calendar" 1558-1559, Preface xxxy, 
xxxvi., from the original in the Record Office. 
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near to Hatfield. He was not animated by 
the blood of the Tudors or their boldness, their 
danger as well as their safeguard ; he ran to 
his wife's room, wringing his hands, and crying 
that it would have been better for him had he 
never been born, and that he was lost. He 
tore off his rings and collar, the marks of his 
office, and threw them on the ground.* A 
prisoner in the Tower, he detailed, without 
hesitation, a portion of the information that 
we have given, details so damaging to Eliza- 
beth and her maiden modesty. Kate Ashley 
kept an obstinate silence, but, when confronted 
with Parry, she likewise yielded, and, in her 
turn, was not chary of revelations of the 
same kind. 

Armed with this double confession, and quite 
triumphant, Tyrwhit displayed before Eliza- 
beth the minute inventory of her oflFensive 
familiarities with the Admiral during the lifetime 
of the Queen-Dowager. Abashed, half-choked 
with shame, still she had power to read to the 
end of this mortifying document. She even 
appeared to examine the signatures of her two 
servants with care, as if she suspected a fraud, 
though, says Tyrwhit, it was evident she re- 

* " Robert Tyrwhit to the Protector^* p. 70. January 22, 1549. 
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cognised them at half a glance. Then she called 
the cofferer a wretch ; he had promised to hold out 
against confession even to death, and went on to 
say that it was a serious thing for him to have 
made such a promise and failed to keep it. 
Tyrwhit went off quite delighted, having no 
longer any doubt that, by frightehing her next 
day on her own account, he should extract the 
whole truth from her.* 

But he deceived himself. As soon as Eliza- 
beth had a little recovered from her emotion, 
she perceived that Kate and Parry had not 
said anything compromising on the one danger- 
ous subject — the project of marriage with the 
Admiral (for their declaration always made 
most careful reservation as to the consent 
of the Council), and that they had given 
up the past to save the present and future. So 
when Tyrwhit presented himself before her, to 
reap the fruits of his victory of the day before 
she herself wrote, or dictated to him, a number 
of repetitions abridged from the communications 
she had made to him two days before, such as 
Kate's letter of condolence to the Admiral after 
the Queen's death, Seymour's questions to 
Parry about the amount of her income, and the 

• " Tyrwhit to the JProtector," p. 94, 95. February 6, 1549.— 
ffat/nes. 
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letters-patent, or several trifles. She said that 
Kate had said the Admiral would have preferred 
to marry her than the Queen ; her answer to Kate 
and Parry concerning the current report of her 
speedy marriage ; to one, about what was the 
fashionable news in London ; to the other, that 
he was making ridiculous suppositions, &c. ; and 
she also scrupulously referred to the Council's 
authority. This was concluded by some lines in 
her own hand, stating that this was all she could 
recollect of her conversations with her cofferer 
and governess ; that if anything had been omitted, 
she most sincerely desired that the Protector 
and the Council might not suppose that there 
was any intentional concealment on her part, 
only forgetfulness ; and added, in the most 
serious manner, that, if she knew the facts with- 
out declaring them, she would be worthy of 
great blame after his Grace had written to her 
in such a friendly manner, and sent messages 
of advice to declare all she knew ; and assured 
his Lordship that, if there were anything else 
that she had said which she did not recall, she 
would inform him if she remembered it.* 

Tyrwhit, deceived and confused, per- 
ceived that he was baffled, and let the 
Protector know it. When informing him 

• Saynes' " Elizabeth's Confession;' p. 102, 103. 
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of this curious dialogue, he says : " Which 
is not so full of matter as I would it 
were, nor yet so much as I did prokur her to 
do. But in no way she will confess that our 
Mistress Aschlay or Parry willed her to any 
practice with my Lord-Admiral either by 
message or writing. They all sing one song, 
and so I think they would not do unless they 
had set the note before, for surely they would 
confess, or else they could not so well agree."* 

Upon this letter of February the 7th, 1 549, 
that is to say on receiving a complete check, 
the struggle ceased. The game that the 
sleuth-hounds had expected to bring to 
bay in a moment, had borne their keen pursuit 
for three weeks, and had at last escaped 
from them and put them off the scent. In 
other words, the policy of a girl of sixteen, and 
of a waiting-woman, had eluded the experience 
and cunning of the statesmen. 

* Hayne^' *< JSUzabeih's Confession,*' p. 102. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ELIZABETH AND LADY TYRWHIT. 

Tb0 Coondl plaoM Elizabeth under the care of Lady Tyrwhit— 

Elizabeth's Anger^-Seoond Letter of Elizabeth to the Protector 

—Execution of Edward Seymour— Apparent InBonsibility of 

Elizabeth — Her lUneM — She tubmits to the Guardianship of 

Lady Tyrwhit. 

THE Council, however, contented them- 
selves with the pleasure of disniissing 
Katherine Ashley from her duties as governess 
to Elizabeth. It is certain that she had both 
badly understood and ill-performed her duties 
of governess. There was also a letter of re- 
primand to the young Princess from the Lords 
in these words : " Whereas Katherine Ashley, 
who heretofore hath had the special charge to 
see to the good education and government of 
your person, hath showed herself far unmeet to 
occupy any such place longer about your 
Grace, and we thereby thought convenient to 
send unto you the Lady Tyrwhit, to remain 
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about you in lieu of the said Ashley, and to 
commit unto her the same charge about your 
person that Ashley had ; being informed that 
she hath not showed herself so much attendant 
to her office in this part as we looked for at 
her hands, we have thought good, hearing 
lately tell of her being here, somewhat to say to 
her roundly in that behoof. Whereupon, as 
we doubt not, she will endeavour herself from 
henceforth in all things to the weal and honour 
of your Grace ; so our trust is that you will 
accept her service thankfully, and also hear and 
follow her good advice from time to time, and 
especially in such matters as we have at this 
time appointed her to move unto you ; the 
sequel whereof will, in the end, turn most to 
your Grace's own honour and commodity, to 
the contentacion of His Majesty, and the satis- 
faction of all who wish unto you well to pros- 
per in all virtue and honour. From the Court, 
this 17th day of February, 1548."* 

Lady Tyrwhit, daughter of the first husband 
of Katherine Parr, Lord Borough, of Gains- 
borough, had been one of the household of her 
step-mother. She resembled her in being 
learned and judicious; also in being a zealous 

• February 17, 1549, Haynety p. 107. 
VOL. I. F 
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Protestant, and one of the three ladies who had 
been included with the Queen in a Bill of 
Attainder for heresy, once prepared by Henry 
VIIL against his sixth wife. It was with great 
reluctance, under the injunctions and repri- 
mands of the Council, that she accepted the 
invidious duty imposed on her at Hatfield, with 
its far from encouraging commencement. 

Elizabeth had, indeed, been reticent and 
dignified before her judges, and she proportion- 
ately exploded her wrath upon the duenna who 
was thus solemnly and severely prescribed to her. 
When Lady Tyrwhit wished to enter upon 
her duties, she exclaimed that Mrs. Ashley was 
her mistress, and that she had not so demeaned 
herself that the Council should now need to put 
any more mistresses unto her. She cried all 
night and lamented all the next day, as she said 
" the world would note her to be a great 
offender, having so hastily a governor appointed 
over her." 

Tyrwhit, summoned to his wife's assistance, 
replied that, for the sake of her honour, con- 
sidering her tender years, she should have been 
the first to ask for a governess, before she had 
remained a single hour without one, but he 
writes to the Duke of Somerset, "She cannot 
digest such advice in no way, but if I should 
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say my fantasy, it were more meet she should 
have two than one." 

However, the Protector, far from being 
contented with the trifling avowals contained in 
the letter of the 28th of January and Lady 
Tyrwhit's reception, sent some remonstrances 
to Elizabeth, and desired to dictate to her 
directly, or through Tyrwhit, the words of a new 
letter that he had contrived, to assist him in press- 
ing the vote of a Bill of Attainder against Sey- 
mour through the Lords. What a revolting 
sight are these pitfalls set at every step before the 
feet of the young Princess ; this obstinate en- 
deavour to surprise her into some rash words, 
that they might, whether she would or not, 
imbue her hands in the blood of the wretched 
Admiral ; this analysis and perpetual com- 
mentary upon her behaviour, her slightest words 
watched and reported with a low and ferocious 
pleasure ! One day, too, she herself, without 
scruple or remorse, will display a similar spectacle 
in the case of a Queen, the victim of her jea- 
lousy. Like the Protector, she will find 
ministers inflated by the delight of calumniating 
and trampling under foot the destined victim. 
Had the remembrance of her early suflFerings 
no efi^ect upon her but to turn her, heart to 
stone .^ Just now she was not allowed to be 

F 2 
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ignorant of the impending fall of Seymour ; the 
dissolution of his household, which he had kept 
up on a princely footing, notwithstanding his 
bereavement, in prospect of his future marriage ; 
and under these continual assaults she relaxed 
gradually from her imperturbable firmness, and 
at times allowed herself fits of nervous im- 
patience. Tyrwhit writes, "She beginneth 
now to droop a little, by reason that she 
heareth my Lord-Admiral's houses be dis- 
persed, and my wife telleth me now that she 
cannot hear him discommended, but she is 
ready to make answer, which she hath not 
been accustomed to do unless Mrs. Ashley 
were touched, whereunto she was ever ready 
to make answer vehemently in her defence." 
Again, he says, " Her attachment to that woman 
is extraordinary.*'* She said that she would 
write the letter to the Protector at her own 
fancy. 

If we are not in error, a decisive develop- 
ment of character and nature now took place in 
her. The sad afifair in which Elizabeth had 
been implicated by the allurements of a" 
flirtation, rather in childish simplicity than in- 

• ** TyrwhU to the Protector*' Hatfield, February 19, 1649. 
Haynes* *' Papers" p. 108. J. Stevenson's "Foreign Calendar" 
1558"l569,p. xxzTiii. JiBss Strickland, Vol. VI., p. 43, etseq. 
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tentionally, was like a crucible in which the 
thoughts and days of youth were consumed. 
A totally different character came forth, of 
a kind that the best informed would, a few 
weeks previously, been far from suspecting. 
The dormant energy at the bottom of her 
soul awoke and knew its powers. The girl 
was merged into the woman ; we may say the 
statesman arose out of the infant. Tempered 
by the danger and struggle, Elizabeth boldly 
took up arms, capable alike of attack and 
defence. 

The second letter to the Protector, proud, 
manly, impetuous, written in places in the 
enigmatic style she became so fond of, is full of 
resentment, but it is expressed prudently and 
moderately, so as not to afford a weapon to 
any one. Even already a precocious instinct 
of her most vital interest warns and directs her 
in the care she takes of her popularity. She 
desires to preserve it unimpaired, for she is 
quite aware, and never will forget, that her 
whole power and defence is in popularity. 

" My Lord, — Having received your Lord* 
ship's letters, I perceive in them your good- 
will towards me, because you declare to me 
plainly your mind in this thing ; and again for 
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that you would not wish that I should do any- 
thing that should not seem good unto the 
Council, for the which thing I give you most 
hearty thanks. And where, as I do under- 
stand that you do take in evil part the letters 
that I did write unto your Lordship, I am very 
sorry that you should take them so, for my 
mind was to declare unto you plainly as I 
thought in that thing which I did, also the 
more willingly because, as I write to you, you 
desired me to be plain with you in all things. 
And as concerned that point that you write, 
that I seem to stand in mine own wit in being 
so well assured of mine own self, I did assure 
me of myself no more than I trust the truth 
shall try ; and to say that which I know of 
myself I did not think should have displeased 
the Council or your Grace. Arid, surely, the 
cause why that I was sorry that there should be 
any such about me was because that I thought 
the people will say that I deserved, through my 
lewd demeanour, to have such a one,* and not 
that I mislike anything that your Lordship or 
the Council shall think good, for 1 know that 
you and the Council are charged with me, or 
that I take upon me to rule myself, for I know 
that they are most deceived that trusteth most 

* She does not oondesoend to farther mention of Lady Tyrwhit. 
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in themselves ; wherefore, I trust you shall 
never find that fault in me, to the which thing 
I do not see that your Grace has made any 
direct answer this time, and seeing they make 
so evil reports already, shall be but an in- 
creasing of these evil tongues. Howbeit, you 
did write that if 1 would bring forth any that 
had reported it, you and the Council would see 
it redressed, which thing, though I can easily 
do it, I would be loth to do, because it is mine 
own cause ; and again, that it should be but 
abridging of an evil name of me that am glad 
to punish them, and so get evil will of the 
people, which thing I would be loth to have. 
But if it might seem good to your Lordship 
and the rest of the Council to send forth a 
proclamation into the countries that they re- 
frain their tongues, declaring how the tales be 
but lies, it should make the people think that 
you and the Council have great regard that no 
such rumours should be spread of any of the 
King's Majesty's sisters, as I am, though un- 
worthy ; and also that I should think miyself 
to receive such friendship at your hands as you 
have promised me, although your Lordship hath 
showed me great already. Howbeit, I am 
ashamed to ask it any more, because 1 see you 
are not so well minded thereunto. And as 
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concerning that you say that I give folks 
occasion to think in refusing the good to uphold 
the evil,* I anv not of so simple understanding, 
nor I would that your Grace should have so 
evil an opinion of me that I have so little re- 
spect of mine own honesty that I would main- 
tain it if I had sufficient promise of the same, 
and so your Grace shall prove me when it comes 
to the point.f And thus I bid you farewell, 
desiring God always to assist you in all your 
affairs. Written in haste. From Hatfield this 
2 1 St of February. 
"Your assured friend, to my little power, 

" Elizabeth/'^ 

On the 4th of March, the House of Lords 
passed the third reading of the Bill of Attainder 
against Lord Seymour. Among the causes, it 
was alleged that he had endeavoured to marry 
the King's sister, the Lady Elizabeth, second 
inheritor in remainder to the Crown. 

What could she do for the attainted ? At 
least she would not abandon her own servants, 

* That is to say the bad governess against the good, Ashley 
against Lady Tyrwhit. 

t She means to say that if they will restore Mrs. Ashley to her 
she will justify the indulgence by her conduct. 

X Miss Strickland^ Vol. VI., p. 46, fiom the Lansdowne MS. 
Ellis' « OHginal Letters;' First Series, Vol. II., p. 155. 
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an act of courage, under the circumstances, that 
must be placed to her credit. Katherine Ashley 
and her husband at the Tower were too near the 
axe, which was being sharpened for the Admiral, 
not to fear its edge for themselves ; the habits of 
the time were merciless. But as the Protector, for 
Elizabeth's satisfaction, had just issued the pro- 
clamation against evil report that she had re- 
quired, she took advantage of this better feeling, 
and constantly petitioned him in favour of 
her who, she said, had for so many years 
laboured and suffered to educate her in know- 
ledge and honour. She quoted St. Gregory's 
words, that we are under greater obligations to 
those who have taught us to live well than to 
the parents who only give us our being. Then 
she repeated her assertion that Katherine Ashley 
had never spoken to her of marriage, without 
making reservation of the Protector's and 
Council's consent before everything. As for 
her, the world would not believe that she was 
free from blame, and only think that she was 
pardoned in consideration of her youth, if the 
person whom she had loved so much were kept 
close in prison. She concludes, "Thus hope, 
prevailing more with me than fear, hath won 
the battle, and I have at this time gone forth 
with it, which I pray God be taken no other- 
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wise than it is meant/' and she added a few 
words in Mrs. Ashley's favour, recalling her 
relationship to him.* 

A fortnight afterwards. Lord Seymour's head 
fell upon the scaffold, March 20th, 1 549. 

The Protector's spies hastened to inform 
Elizabeth, they wished to feast upon her grief 
and to denounce her. But what a prodigy! 
Impassible and impenetrable, it is stated that 
she said, ''this day died a man, with much 
wit and very little judgment."! 

* Letter of March 7, 1549, JSllis* ** Original Letters,*' First 
Series, Vol. IL, p. 153. Mite Strickland, VoL VI., p. 48, while 
praising the attachment of Elizabeth for her relations, sensibly says 
that the constitutional levity which she inherited from her mother, 
appears at that period of her life to have been her worst fault, and 
though she afterwards acquired the art of veiling this under an 
affectation of extreme prudery, her natural inclination was per- 
petually breaking out, and betraying her into follies, which remind 
one of the conduct of the cat in the fable, who was turned into a 
lady, but never could resist hdr native penchant for catching 
mice. 

t Leti, " JERetory of Elizabeth," Mies Strickland, p. 49, has no 
hesitation as to the authenticity of this speech. But we think it 
right to observe that we have not found it anywhere but in 
Leti, Edward VT, with all his gentleness, does not appear to 
have had any larger share of feeling, at least, when he was made 
imeasy about his possession of the Crown : hd records the execution 
of his uncle with some very dry words in his journal, " The Lord 
Sudeley, Admiral of England, was condenmed to death, and died 
the March ensuing." Bwnet, VoL 11., " A Collection of Secorde," 
No. 1, p. 4. During the debates, not to be called a trial, for 
Thomas Seymour was not permitted to make his defence, the 
Lower House was restive, demanding the presence of the accused. 
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This is a little too much self-command. 
What, in that spontaneous and impulsive age, 
not a tear in the eye ! Not a cry of pain ! 
The lips only unclose to express a kind of 
ironical dismissal of the memory of the man, 
but lately the hero of her dreams of marriage, 
the dreams possible at sixteen. What speed 
and ease in the conquest of her heart, and 
concealment of her countenance under a mask 
of policy ! And what was the motive ? No 
other it seems than to save her personal 
egotism, and to nullify evil reports, by de- 
flecting them upon the victim. Thus does a 
bronze statue repel an arrow, which drops at 
the foot blunted and powerless. 

However, that the heart whose self-control 
borders so closely upon the hardest dryness, 
had throbbed for the handsome cavalier, this is 
certain. Afterwards, when Elizabeth was on 
the throne. Sir John Harrington, who had 
been one of the chief followers of the Admiral, 

The King pnt a period to their resistance by a formal message ; 
and when the Lords of the Council, after the passing of the Bill of 
Attainder, asked him if it might be his goodwill that justice might 
be done, he thanked, them for their care that they took for his safety, 
and desired them to proceed in accordance with their request, with- 
out troubling him or the Protector any more, and praying them to 
do so, and make an end of it. Burnet, Vol. 11., p. 94, 95, " JStf- 
eord of the Privy Council qf Edward FJ.,*' Vol., I., folio 105, 
a and h. 
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ventured to present her with the portr^t of 
Lord Seymour, with a sonnet, in celebration 
of the manly beauty and numerous merits, and 
in execration of the unjust death of his former 
Lord. She accepted the melancholy present.* 
It is to be wished that the tragic conclusion 
of her first attachment had alienated her for 
ever from thoughts of marriage. 

It must be said, to Elizabeth's honour, that 
if, by a superhuman effort of will, she was not 
shaken by the fall of him whom she loved, yet 
she received so painful and deep a wound that 
its effect upon her strength soon became visible. 
She nearly died of an illness caused by depression. 
The Protector sent her the King's physicians ; 
he despatched the letters-patent that had been 
delayed till then, and had taken so much of the 
Admiral's attention.! He even restored Kate 

• Mi88 Strickland, Vol. VI., p. 50. 

t While guying him warm thanks, tiie Princess guarded her 
actions with extreme cantion, as may be seen in a letter of Thomas 
Parry to William Cecil, the Protector's secretary, September 26, 
1549. The Venetian Ambassador, in obedience to his instructions, 
came to visit Elizabeth ; they conversed, he went out hunting, and 
departed in the evening. Next day she desired Parry to inform 
Cecil that he might mention it, or that he might tell her if it would 
be better for her to write herself to the Protedior. It was not tiiat 
there was any object in the interview ; but because she does not 
choose to receive information, or take any part in any proceeding 
that might have an appearance or semblance of importance without 
informing him, and she especially desires that, if Cecil should 
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Ashley and the cofferer Parry to her. He 
wrote her friendly letters. But it was not till 
the end of a year, that at last her youth gained 
the victory. 

Elizabeth was thrown back upon interior self- 
culture by the severe discipline of disgrace and 
pain. She perceived the necessity of shutting 
herself up, and in some sense disappearing from 
the world, so that her damaged honour might 
be repaired in silence and obscurity. Had 
not the story been hawked about of a nurse 
introduced at night, with her eyes blindfolded, 
to a young and fair lady, and an infant born 
and destroyed mysteriously ? 

She accepted Lady Tyrwhit as her mistress 
without further struggles. There is in existence 
a volume of morning and evening prayers, with 
hymns and meditations, that were composed 
by this lady for the use of her Royal pupil. 
It abounds in wise and useful precepts, several 
of them most appropriate. " Think upon the 
needy once a day." " Further the just suit of 
the poor." " Help to pacify displeasure." 

mention it himself to the Protector, he may not fiul to add that it 
was at her special desire." 

Some words of the same letter show that Elizabeth already had 
an understanding with Cecil, who was to be her first Minister nine 
years afterwards. — Tytler^t *^ England^ under thereignt of Edward 
VI. and Mary." 
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" Kill anger with patience." " Make much of 
modesty." " Be always one." " Look chiefly 
to yourself,"* &c. 

During the remainder of this terrible year, 
the studies wherein she sought peace and 
solace were retarded by her want of strength. 
On January and, 1550, she wrote a touching 
Latin letter to Edward VL, excusing herself on 
that account for not having sent him the cus- 
tomary present, that is to say, a specimen of 
her poor store of knowledge. But proceeding, 
with amiable flattery, to say " that even if the 
state of her health had not obliged her to 
abstain, she should have been very timid in 
sending him any attempt of this kind, for she 
knew that the exactitude of his judgment 
would not permit him to approve of a defective 
work. At least, she would have liked to send 
him a present, some trinket ; but while she was 
in perplexity, having nothing worthy of accept- 
ance, she had received information from the 
Lord Protector of the suppression of New 
Year's gifts, a very wise measure," she says. 
We are changeable. As soon as she was 
Queen, she found it very pleasant to receive 
New Year's gifts, but not to give them. The 
last few lines timidly expressed a wish to be 

• J, Stef>etuon*9 " Foreisfn Calendar," 1668-1659, Pre&ce, p. Ix. 
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permitted to present her good wishes to her 
brother in person, if that might be his good 
pleasure.* But the disgrace she laboured 
under did not yet draw near its conclusion. 
More than ever did study serve her as a 
refuge. In proportion to her sensations of 
returning strength, she threw herself into it 
with increasing delight. 

* Jlfiss Strickland. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Elizabeth's studies. 



The Spread of Literature in England — Studies of Princess Marj — 
Studies of Edward and Elizabeth — William Q-rindall and Roger 
Ascham — Edward YI. and the Toung Noblemen of his Court. 

STUDY! We have hitherto scarcely 
touched on this portion of Elizabeth's 
life. We prefer collecting all the scattered 
pieces of information together, instead of 
making mention of them in their chrono- 
logical order, and making our observations 
on a larger scale consider the effect of the 
strong and energetic discipline of the mind, 
as it was practised in England at the time of 
the revival, on one of its most brilliant 
subjects. 

An enthusiasm for the study of ancient 
Greek and Latin had spread from Italy to 
England, across the Continent. At the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, the study of Greek 
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took its place in English schools, alongside o\ 
that of Latin. This likewise was also in 
process of improvement, though here, as well 
as in every other country, there had been a 
struggle with the hostility of custom and 
ignorance. Cardinal Wolsey, while yet the 
all-powerful favourite of Henry VIII., had 
been the founder of the College of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and of a school at his 
native town of Ipswich, for the teaching of 
the tvyo classical languages. The Englishman, 
Thomas Linacre, after having studied medicine 
and the Greek language in Italy; and two 
foreigners, Erasmus, and the Spaniard, Jean 
Louis Vives, during their stay in England, 
collected scholars, and excited a taste for these 
studies at Oxford and Cambridge. Under their 
direction were trained Thomas More, eternally 
eminent for his knowledge, the learned educa- 
tion that it was his delight himself to impart 
to his three daughters, and still more for his 
incorruptible virtue when, at the summit of 
his profession, he opposed the injustice of 
Henry VIII. in his divorce from Katherine 
of Arragon ; Gardiner and Reginald Pole, 
one afterwards a Bishop, the other a Car- 
dinal ; John Hooper and John Aylmer, well 
known in the history of the Reformation ; 

VOL. I. G 
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and, to limit ourselves to those who established 
the revival of learning in their native country, 
John Cheke and Thomas Smith, the chiefs, and 
Roger Ascham among their numerous pupils. 

Henry VIII. was not insensible to the attrac- 
tions of this revival. His eldest daughter 
Mary was only just seven years old when he 
entrusted the direction of her studies to Vives 
and Linacre, in 1523. The first wrote an essay 
on the education of women for her,* and collec- 
tions of moral maxims ;t the second, a. Latin 
Grammar in English. Vives excites his pupil's 
emulation by the example of Sir Thomas More's 
daughters. The method of study he counsels her 
to follow is to translate from English into Latin, 
and practise talking Latin to her masters. As for 
the books he recommends should succeed the 
Lives of the Saints, we cannot restrain our- 
selves from dismay, for a child hardly out of 
leading strings, at the sight of the names of 
St. Cyprian, St. Jerome, St. Augustin, Boecius, 
Plato, Cicero, Seneca, Lucan, Prudentius, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, without reckoning the 
immense series of works by Erasmus, and even 
the Utopia of Thomas More. 

• '* 7)# Iitihttiom€ JFVvmmmv CkritHamm,'* dedicAled to Quaea 
KuthmiM' (of Amgon), 1523, printed at Antwerp, 1524. 
t Ad S«pkniimm ItUrodmeiio. — SaUUma. 
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• 

The frequent eulogiums pronounced by the 
courtiers on their young Princess's diligence, 
her taste and comprehension for grave studies, 
must have been something more than de- 
ceitful flatteries, for, far from being crushed 
by such an undertaking, she came out of it 
with a knowledge of Greek, of writing Latin, 
of speaking Spanish and French, and under- 
standing Italian. Indeed, the simple and natural 
tone of her letters contrasts advantageously 
with the laboured style of her sister Elizabeth.* 
Previously to her sister, she had learnt to employ 
the mournful leisure of disgrace to the benefit 
her mind and soul. 

In the universities, Greek had conquered the 
Scholastics in 1535. Five years afterwards 
Henry VIII. established the first Greek pro- 
fessor's chair at Cambridge, and appointed 
John Cheke to it in 1540. There was a 
kind of curious partition of Greek literature 
between the two Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. While the latter, under the guid- 
ance of Cheke and Thomas Smith, adopted the 
grandest and purest models, Aristotle, Plato, 
Demosthenes, Socrates, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and the tragic poets; and in Latin, Cicero, 

• See " Madden Privy Purse Expenses, ^c," Introduction, 
p. xli., cxyiiL, et seq, 

G 2 
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Terence, Caesar, and Titus Livius ; the former 
preferred to select the writers of the second 
order, or even of the period of decay, Lucian, 
Plutarch, Herodian, among the Greeks; 
Seneca, Aulus Gellius, and Apulei'us, among 
the Latins.* Thus the learned of England 
have a marked distinction from those of 
the Continent, and cannot be enumerated 
among the Ciceronians properly so-called. 
Their fervent worship of the genius of 
the Greeks, the first source of beauty among 
the ancients, makes them unjust to Italy; 
and although they reckon Cicero, with 
Aristotle, Plato, and Demosthenes, as one of 
the four pillars of learning,t yet they are even 
capable of using disdainful language concerning 
Latin literature, as of a secondary kind, worth- 
less save for the form it had borrowed or 
stolen. J It was just at the time of the greatest 

• AxchcmCB Works, Vol. I., p. 190, ** LeUer of Asoham to 
Sturmius" Cambridge, April 4, 1650. Edition of Dr. Giles, 
London, 1865. 

t Ascham's Works, Vol. III., " The Scholemaster*' Vol. II., 
p. 237. 

% Witness this stroke of Ascliam's " The Scholemctster^ Vol. I., 
p. 134. He has just given the splendid list of Ghreek authors ; 
then he goes on, '* Now let Italian and Latin itself, Spanish, French, 
Dutch, and English, bring forth their learning, and recite their 
authorities, Cicero only excepted, and one or two more in Latin, 
they be all patched clouts and rags, in comparison of fair woven 
broad cloths ; and truly if there be any good in them, it is either 
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violence of this mental excitement that the 
education of the two younger children of 
Henry VIII. was in progress.* Nearly of an 
age, Elizabeth born in 1533', and Edward in 
1537, had at first been taught together by the 
same masters, Sir John Cheke and Richard Coxe 
for Latin. They were taught French by Jean 
Belmain, and Italian by Battista Castiglione, who 
had both been obliged to quit the Continent on 
account of their religious opinions.f Roger As- 
cham, who did not think it beneath him to unite 
to his learning a talent for calligraphy taught 
them the beautiful hand that is still admired. As 
soon as Edward entered upon his seventh year 
and came under the instruction of these learned 
personages, in July, 1544, he made rapid pro- 
gress. In the month of January, 1 546, one of 
his masters, probably Coxe, informed Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and godfather to his 

learned, borrowed, or stolen, from some of those worthy wits of 
Athens." 

• The Preface of Mr, J. Stevenson^s " Foreign Calendar" 1668- 
1569, gives us a quantity of valuable information on the studies of 
Edward and Elizabeth, and we take advantage of them. We could 
not follow a more learned or safer guide. 

t Battista Castiglione was no doubt the master of Edward as 
well as of Elizabeth. But we only find his name in the list of the 
Princesses' instructors, though Edward also learnt Italian. One 
year the Princess sent her brother an Italian sermon, copied out in 
her own hand for a New Year's gift. Miss Strickland, YoL YI., 
p. 63. 
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young pupil« that the Prince had learnt to con- 
strue, to parse, and to say with closed book, 
besides selections from the Bible, almost the 
whole four books of Cato,* "The Satellitium " 
of Vives, ^sop's Fables, and Latin composi- 

tion.t 

These various masters, as we have already 
had occasion to mention, all secret enemies of 
Catholicism, were not afraid, even in the life 
of Henry VIIL, and under the suspicious eye 
of that terrible theologian, to quietly instil their 
religious doctrine into the minds of the two 
children. Even Anne Boleyn, six days before 
her arrest and committal to the Tower, had 
expressly desired Dr. Parker, her chaplain, to 
instruct her daughter in the principles of true 
religion.^ 

It may be remembered that the opinions of 
Katherine Parr were similar, and also those of 
Katherine Ashley, to judge, in the case of the 

* Dionysius Cato supposed to have lived in the third centorj 
A.D., author of four books of moral distichs, for the use of the 
young. J. SteoeneofCa *^ Foreign Calendar" 1558-1569, Intro- 
duction, p. XT., and Foxe, Vol. YI., p. 851. 

t Except Vives. 

J Bumefs " EUtory of the Ueformation,** Vol. II., p. 167. 
Dr. Parker, afterwards Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
his correspondence, often mentions the formal injunctions of this 
kind he had received &om Elizabeth's mother. — " Correspondence 
of Matthew Parkery Archbishop of Cawterbwy,** Cambridge, 
1858, p. 59, 391, 400. 
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latter, by the mysterious fervour with which the 
anti-Papist Ascham congratulates her at that 
time on the progress in piety the young 
Princess had made under her direction.* 

On the accession of Edward VI., the Pro- 
tector and Council officially established the 
Reformed Religion by the substitution of the 
Supper for the Communion. But their zeal for 
the Gospel was not unalloyed. In England, 
as in Germany, the great showed, by their 
pillage of the property of the Church, that 
desire for riches had a considerable share in 
opening their eyes to the truth. Some simple 
doctors had, on the other hand, thought that 
the gain would be to the foundation of 
schools, to piety, and alms. Richard Coxe, 
among others, showed his surprise and pain, 
without regard to the wolves of this world. 
Then the Protector, fearing his influence over 
Edward VI., was in haste to relieve him from 
his duties of tutor to the Prince, and com- 
mitted them entirely to John Cheke, a learned 
man of the first rank, but no doubt less 
susceptible on the point of secularisation. 

Elizabeth had now long ceased to study 
with her brother, for it was natural that 

* '*In all godliness." A letter written about the year L545. 
Ascham's " Letters." Vol. I. Part I., No. xxxix., p. 86. 
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at fifteen she should be more advanced 
than he at twelve. In the course of 1545, 
Cheke selected William Grindall, like him 
a member of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Pupil and friend of Roger Ascham, 
Grindall had shared his room for seven years 
of study and poverty. On the testimony of 
Ascham, who modestly puts himself in the 
background, Grindall's only superiors in know- 
ledge of Greek were Cheke and Smith. He 
spent three years with Elizabeth, and died 
prematurely in January, 1548, a victim to 
one of the epidemics then so frequent in 
England. He bad often exalted Ascham's 
light, and requested his advice in his task of 
instruction.* Elizabeth also had a likitfg for 
her writing-master. She made her request he 
should continue Grindall's work, and managed 
to obtain it, although opposed by Katherine 
Parr and Lord Seymour, on whom she was 
still dependent, who had made a different 
selection February, I548.t 

* It is evident that Ascham was indirectly concerned with 
Ehzabeth's education from early times. In a letter to Katherine 
Ashley (1545), he advises her not to overload her pupil, and to 
limit her attempts. '* If you pour much drink at once into a goblet 
the most part will dash out and run over." Ascham^s " Letters" 
No. xxxix., Vol. I., Fart. I., p. 86. It seems that Kate was no wiser 
in this matter than others. 

t AschanCs " Letters^^ No. Ixxxv., Letter to Sir John Cheke, 
February 13, 1548, Vol. I., Part I., p. 160. 
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A man of most varied ability, Professor of 
Mathematics at the University of Cambridge, 
appointed by the University itself to the Lec- 
tureship of Greek which it had instituted at St. 
John's College before the foundation of the 
chair of Greek by Henry VIII., raised by a 
unanimous vote to the dignity of public orator 
to the University, a passionate admirer of the 
ancients, and moreover judicious, a taste- 
ful and witty man, and a musician, Roger 
Ascham soon captivated his scholar so that she 
could not live without him.* This was 
also the very time of the cruel trials she 
encountered, and the depression that followed 
them. She thought herself too happy to have 
some one near her who had not been one of 
her enemies, nor had dealings with them. But 
the master by degrees came at last to feel the 
weight of the chain more than the charm of such 
an exalted friendship. Perhaps his discontent 
arose from natural restlessness, perhaps irritated 
at the intrigues stirred up against him by the 
cofFerer,t who may havebeenjealousof his credit. 
About the month of January, 1550, he slightly 
emancipated himself, as he afterwards stated, and 

* He wrote to a friend, July 8, 1549, and mentioning his most 
illustrious lady, ** Libenter me nusquam dimittit, fayet enim mihi 
unice," Vol. I., Part I., p. 167. 

t Thomas Farrj restored. 
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he went to Cambridge to resume his interrupted 
studies at his beloved College of St. John*s. 
However, in two years his Irssons had completed 
and matured the lessons of Grindall, and made 
Elizabeth quite familiar with ancient Greek 
and Latin. Some months after he had re- 
covered his liberty, Ascham, writing to Sturmius 
(Johannes Sturm), Rector of the Protestant 
Gymnasium at Strasburg, sketched the following 
picture of the progress and perfections of her 
who, he said, shone like a star among all the 
ladies of England, not so much, indeed, by the 
splendour of her birth, as by the brightness of 
her virtue and learning :* 

" Aristotelica laus in eam tota transfusa est, 

nam icaXXo? in ilia /xeyeOog, craxppocrvvTj Kai 

(piXoepyia omnia summa. Ex anno decimo 
sexto non nihil excessit^ tanta in hac et setate 
gravitas, et celsitate comitas, inaudita est. 
Acerimum ver« religionis et optimarum litera- 
rum studium. Ingenium sine muliebri molli- 
tia, labor cum virili constantia, memoria qua 
nihil vel citius percipit vel diutius retinet. 
Gallice Italiceque aeque ac Anglice loquitur, 

* Letter dated from St. John's College, Cambridge, April 4, 
1550. Ascham^s " Letters," Vol. I., Part I., p. 191, 192. Gener- 
ally only extracts are quoted ; we think it best to giye the entire 
portion relating to Elizabeth. 
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Latine expedite, proprie, considerate; Grscce 
etiam mediocriter mecum frequenter libenterque 
colloqunta est. Si quid Greece Latineve scribat 
manu ejus nihil pulchrius. Musica ut peri- 
tissima, sic ea non admodum delectata. In 
quavis adhibenda munditia (piXoKoKo^ fiSXXov 

? KaWunricTTfjgy aurum Kpa>fivkov^ koi Kopvfifiovg 

sic semper aspernata ut non Phoedram, sed 
Hippolyten, omni vitae ratione referre videatur. 
Perlegit mecum integrum fere Ciceronem, 
magnam partem Titi Livii. Ex his enim 
propemodum solis duobus auctoribus Latinam 
linguam hausit. Exordium diei semper Novo 
Testamento Graece tribuit, deinde selectas 
Isocratis orationes, et Sophoclis tragaedias lege- 
bat. Hinc namque illius et linguam purissima 
dictione, mentem aptissima perceptione, et re- 
liquam ejus excelsae vita conditionem, ad omnem 
fortunae vim recte instruendam esse existimavi. 
Ad religionis institutionem post fontes Scrip- 
turarum D. Cyprianum, locos communes P. 

* A strange compliment when we come to examine it. Twelve 
years afterwards the author rererts toit, and explains himself, " Non 
denihilo, mi Sturmi, sedjudicioolim,in primis ego meis illis prolixis 
at te literis scripsi, illam in omni yitee suae ratione, Hippolyten 
non Fhsdram referre. Quem lociun ipse tum, non ad corporis 
cultum, sed ad animi castitatem omnino referebam, natura enim 
sua non cujusquam consilio a nuptiis tarn aliena et abstinens 
existit."— London : April 11, 1662. Ateham'i *' Letters," Vol. II., 
p. 61. 
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Melancthonis,* et alios hujus generis simillimos, 
ex quibus pur a doctrina cum elegante sermone 
libari potuerit adjunxit. In omni oratione, si 
quod invitum verbum, ant curiosius accersitum 
fuerit, facile animadvertit. Ineptos illos 
Hrasmi imitatores qui Latinam linguam in 
miseras proverbiorum compedes illigant ferre 
non potest, t Orationem ex se natam, proprietate 
castam, perspicuitate illustrem libenter probat. 
Verecundas translationes, et contrariorum colla- 
tiones apte commissas et feliciter confligentes, 
unice admiratur. Quarum rerum diligenti 
animadversione aures ejus tritse adeo teretes 
factae sunt, et judicium tarn intelligens ut nihil 
in Graeca, Latina, et Anglica oratione, vel 
solutum et pervagatum, vel clausum et termina- 
tum, vel numeris ant nimis efFiisum aut rite 
temperatum, occurrat quod non ilia inter 
legendum ita religiose attendit ut id statim 
vel magno rejiciat cum fastidio vel summa ex- 
cipiat cum voluptate. Nihil fingo, mi Sturmi, 
nee opus est : sed adumbrare tantum volui tibi 
speciem ejus excellentis ingenii et studii ; in 
cujus rei veluti forma dum mens mea tota de- 

* Loci oommunes rerum theologicarum sen hjpotyposes theo« 
logicsB, 1621. 

t An allusion to a collection of savings entracted from the 
ancients that Erasmus had published. — ** Adttgiorum Collectanea^* 
1500, '' Adofftorum Chaiades," 1608. 
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fixa est hanc illustrissimae dominae meae memor- 
iam mihi quidem carissimam ad te scribendo 
libenter suaviterque usurpavi." 

Thus learned and Protestant Ascham ad- 

• 

mired himself with complacency in the 
brilliant scholar, an object of pride and hope. 
Another still more ardent, John Hooper, 
writing to Henry Bullinger, Chief of the Church 
at Zurich, London, the 5th of February, 
1550, congratulated himself upon the zeal for 
the Christian religion that inflamed her. " Not 
only," he says, " did she know true religion, but 
had become so strong in Latin and Greek that 
she was capable of defending it with the most 
judicious arguments and dextrous ability, so 
that she was victorious over almost all adver- 
saries she encountered."* 

This love of study, that continued through- 
out, and was an honour to her life, was not the 
only well-considered employment of the leisure 
that was created by the kind of seclusion in 
which she then lived. There was an absolute 
need of occupation worthy for the mind as well 
as moral power against these days of trial. 

* J. Stevenson's ^^ Foreign Calendar y* 1558-1659, Pi«face, 
p. xliii., and " Original Letters relative to the English Iteformation^ 
chiefly from the Archives of Zurich^* Cambridge, 1846, Fart I., 
p. 76. 
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Under still another reign, that of her sister Mary, 
these days of extreme peril will return. Hardly 
will the second vision of the scaffold have 
passed away when she will quietly re-open her 
books. It was then, in 1555, that, detained by 
the Queen at Greenwich, she recalled Ascham, 
and read with him the speeches of ^schines 
and Demosthenes de Corona : " Ilia pnelegit 
mihi et primo aspectu tarn scienter intelligit, non 
solum proprietatem linguae et oratoris sensum, 
sed totam causae contentionem, populi scita, 
consuetudinem, et mores illius urbis ut summo 
opere admirareris/'* 

This was really an important stage in her 
mental development. The period of classical 
studies was concluded ; she applied herself to 
the reasons of all things, and thus, by natural 
stages, prepared herself for the guidance of 
politics. 

When Queen, she persevered in this course ; 
Ascham, her secretary for Latin correspondence, 
again remarks it to Sturmius in 1562, four 
years after Elizabeth's accession. If it may be 
believed, and there is no kind of reason for 
doubt, no person at the Court or the Uni- 
versities, in the Church, or in the Govern- 

* Greenwich, September li, 1655, Asehatn's " Letters" cxci., 
Vol. I. Part II., p. 447. 
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ment of the Kingdom, was a better Greek 
scholar than she was. He mentions the con- 
tinuation of their reading of -ffischines and De- 
mosthenes, their lofty and practical eloquence 
seeming to attract Elizabeth with special 
charm ; her way of considering the meaning 
of words, the structure of sentences, the orna- 
ments of language, the numerous elegant 
turns of expression, and, in a higher mental 
range, the thoughts and feelings of the orators, 
the character of the Athenian people, and the 
laws and customs of each city. 

** Adfui ego quodam die quum uno tempore 
tribus oratoribus, Imperatoris,Gallico, et Suecico, 
triplici lingua, Italica uni, Gallica alteri, Latina 
tertio, facile non hsesitanter, expedite non per- 
turbate, ad varias res tum illorum sermone ut 
fit jactatus respondebat."* 

And so it was real truth, and not flattery, 
when he held up their Queen as an example 
for imitation, to arouse his countrymen from 
their neglect. 

" It is to your shame that I speak to you, all 

* " Letter to Sfurmius" London : April 11, 1562. Ascham's 
** Letters" Vol. II,, p. 63. To giye his friend ocular demonstra- 
tion of his Queen's comprehension of elegance of style, he encloses 
with his letter the draft of a piece in which she had with her own 
hand inserted the word quenutdmodum, thus making a correction 
of her master, to his great delight at being surpassed. 
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you young gentlemen of England, that one 
maid should go beyond you all in excellency 
of learning and knowledge of divers tongues. 
Point forth six of the best given gentlemen of 
this Court, and they all together show not so 
much good will, spend not so much time, 
bestow not so many hours daily, orderly, and 
constantly, for the increase of learning and 
knowledge, as doth the Queen's Majesty her- 
self. Yea, I believ^ that beside her perfect 
readiness in Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish, 
she readeth here now at Windsor more Greek 
every day than some prebendary of this 
church doth read Latin in a whole week.* 

The learned Elizabeth, after the troubled 
days of her youth, has the glory of being the 
great Queen of England. To make use of 
a simile that recurs every moment in the 
writings of her contemporaries, she is like 
the star that overpowers the crowd of minor 
lights with its glittering rays. But if we desire 
to form a still more just idea of her merits, and 
place her in her true position, we must not for- 
get the brilliant specimens surrounding her ; in 
the first rank the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. 
Ascham's narrative is well known of his visit 
to her in the country, during the summer of 

* Ascham's Works, " The Soholemaster," Vol. III., p. 142, 143. 
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1550, when he found the young Greek scholar 
of fifteen engaged in reading Phaedo in the 
original, all alone, while her father and mother, 
and relations, and all the household, were gone 
hunting in the park. She consoled herself 
with the divine Plato for the cruel injustice 
of her father and mother, who made her their 
scape-goat until she fell a victim to their 
ambition. 

There were many other ladies of high rank 
who were deemed worthy of being pronounced 
superior in all kinds of learning to the 
daughters of Sir Thomas More, those wonders 
of the earlier part of the century. 

Such were Mary, the daughter of Katherine 
of Aragon, who was perhaps of less ability than 
her younger sister, but is chiefly under-rated 
because of her unhappy reign ; Queen Katherine 
Parr ; the Duchess of SuflFolk, the daughter of 
the Duke of Somerset; the Countess of Pem- 
broke; Lady Clarke, grand-daughter of Sir 
Thomas More ; Lady Tyrwhit ; Katherine As|i- 
ley herself; and the three daughters of Anthony 
Cooke, one of the King's tutors. The eldest, 
Mildred, who understood and spoke Greek as 
well as English, says Ascham, married William 
Cecil, the Minister of Elizabeth ; Anne, the 
second, governess to Edward VI., was mother 

VOL. I. H 
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of the great philosopher, Francis Bacon ; the 
third, afterwards Lady Killigrew, added a 
knowledge of Hebrew to that of Latin and 
Greek. 

Notwithstanding his tender years, the King 
was a brilliant figure to fill up the picture. 
The rejoicing over him never became weary of 
extolling his wonderful talent, his passion for 
study, his knowledge far beyond his age, and 
his master's expectations. In 1 5 50, at thirteen, 
he is pious and miraculously learned. Besides 
Italian and French, he understands, speaks, 
and writes Latin. He is far enough advanced 
in Greek to translate the philosophical writings 
of Cicero into that language with ease. Having 
finished Aristotle's logic, he is studying the 
ethics, so as first to acquire the rules of 
morality, in order to judge rightly of the 
facts of history. Then he is to go on to the 
rhetoric of the same author. Is his disposi- 
tion described ? The whole company of virtues 
have taken up their abode in his soul.* Of his 
religion ? Here is a young Josiah, so pure that 
he cannot even be suspected of the slightest in- 

* Ormnmer said on one occasion to Cheke, " Ah ! Master Cheke, 
you may be glad all the dajs of your life that you haye such a 
scholar, for he hath more diyinity in his little finger than all we 
haye in all our bodies," (1550). J. Stetenton** " Foreis^ Calemdar" 
1558-1559, Preface, p. xlTii. Note (from Foxe, Vol. V., p. 701.) 
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clination to the whore of Babylon.* The King 
himself was not far from believing that God 
gave special audience and fulfilment to his 
prayers.t Thus there was emulation who 
could most admire the divine graces amassed 
in him, and who could best decipher in the 
designs of Providence for what glorious 
mission she had raised and so adorned the 
King with so many and such precious gifts, 
that King whose destiny was consumption, which 
was perhaps already undermining his health 
and all the hopes founded on him. 

The youth of the Court became infected 
with the gravity and studious pursuits of 
Edward. When hostages were sent on occa* 

* Ascham's enthusiastic expression is ridioulous. Tbe writer is 
addressing the Protector, Duke of Somerset. " In sacro sanota 
custodia Josiee nostri tarn diyinam suspicis curam, ut hie rex yirgo 
primus nostrsB memori» regum merito esse dicatur, qui ab omni 
non late solum, sed suspicione etiam fornicationis cum meretrice 
Babjlonica purus et integer yirgo existat.** Noyember 14, 1547, 
Vol. I., Fart 11., p. 135, 186. As to his studies, »&., p. 84, 
190, Vol. I., Part. II., p. 226. ** Original Letters relative to the 
SnglUh Sefarmation" Letter of Barthelemy TraheroHt to Henry 
BuUinger. London: September 28, 1548, Vol. I., p. 821. 
'* Martin Bueer to BrentiuSf** Cambridge : May 15, 1550, Vol. II., 
p. 548. 

t John Cheke haying fallen seriously ill in 1552 when the 
doctors gaye him up, the Sing told them that Cheke would not die 
this time, for he had prayed for his life and obtained it. In &ct, 
Cheke reooyered and Uyed tiU 1557. " Original Letters," YoL II., 
p. 456, I^ote 2. 

H 2 
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sion of the peace with Henry IL, in 1550, 
Ascham could flatter himself that France would 
feel the success of England in the cultivation 
of Greek and Latin literature proved by the 
Duke of SuflFolk* and the young nobles who 
accompanied him-f This same year, when As- 
cham quitted Elizabeth, he became, in the capacity 
of secretary and professor of Greek, attached to 
Sir Richard Morison, who had been appointed 
Ambassador to Charles V., and went to Germany. 
Five times a week did they discuss together ; 
in the morning, Herodotus, Isocrates, and 
Demosthenes; in the afternoon, Euripides or 
Sophocles.^ 

* ThiB refers to the young Duke of Suffolk, who came back to 
England and died of an epidemic in 1551. 

t AjKihamU Works, " The SoholemoHer** Vol. I., p. 185. In 
the same place Ascham does homage to those French lords like 
the Du Bellaj who had not thought learning beneath them, as well 
as " the noble Prince, Francis the First." 

{ AsokofttCs Worhsy ^^ Letter to JEdtoard Maven,** Augsburg: 
January 20, May 18, 1551, Vol. I., Fart 11., p. 265, 285, and 
Vol. III., p. 327 Edwetrdi Ghrawt Oratio. The learned Gbrman 
correspondents of Ascham, as for instance Sturmius, were envious 
of the ardour of the English for learning as compared with the 
ooldness of the German nobles. They said any of the nobility who 
think that the lustre of learning has anything to do with their 
order are yery rare in Germany. ** Sturmius to Ascham,^* Stras- 
burg: September 6, 1550, Vol. I., Fart II., p. 196. 
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CHAPTER VL 

METHOD OF INSTRUCTION.* 

Boger A8cbam*8 Schoolmaster — Barbarism in Schools — Gentleness 
of Ascham — His Method properly so called. 

WHAT a beautiful spectacle in the 
history of the human mind are 
these periods of generous enthusiasm that seize 
on an active people^ and lead all ranks mingled 
together at once to win back the treasures 
bequeathed to them by the genius of their 
predecessors, and forwards to future achieve- 
ments in fresh fields of culture and science, and 

* The subject of this chapter is technical, that is to say, the 
method of instruction adopted by the master of Elizabeth, an 
entirely new study, as we think we may say, and it makes a kind 
of digression, although in our opinion it has a yery close connexion 
with the history of the personality of the great Queen. The reader 
may pass it by without any derangement to the order of the 
narratiye. 
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civilization. How, and by what means, did 
the leading men of the sixteenth century, who 
first reached their aim, propagate their know- 
ledge, and produce the extraordinary results in 
their scholars that we have mentioned ? They 
themselves shall give the answer. Among the 
writings of Roger Ascham, is specially to be 
noted is treatise named " The Scholemaster^ It 
will not be foreign to our subject to dwell a few 
moments upon this book, because it concerns 
the teaching that Elizabeth received.* 

The system then in use in schools was 
barbarous. Children were made to learn 
grammar without the text, and no trouble 
was taken to familiarise them with rules by 
examples. The master expounded the ancient 
authors by word of mouth. Nothing was 

* See Mcham's Works, Vol. III., ** The Scholemaster!* a 
treatise on instruction and education in two books, begun by 
Ascham in 1568, and in some respects the will of the great scholar. 
He died the same year not having finished it. His widow pub- 
lished it in 1570. Ascham has also expressed his yiews in a letter 
to Sturmius, about the month of December, 1568, Tol. II., p. 174- 
191. This is the whole title of the work, " The Scholemasterf or 
plains and perfite way of teachynge children to understand, write, 
and speak the Latin tongue, hut specially purposed for the private 
hrynging up of youth in Jentlemen and Noblemen* s houses, and 
oomodious also for all such as have forgot the Latin tongue, and 
would by themselves without a Scholemaster in short tyme, and with 
small paines, recover a sufficient habilitie to understand, write^ cmd 
speak Latin,** By Boger Ascham, Anno 1670, at London. 
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written. The scholars had to listen and re- 
member ; if not, the rod descended upon them, 
speedy and pitiless. Besides grammar, they 
had to study collections of sentences written 
in Latin, and placed at random in the books, 
no less indigestible and repulsive than the 
grammar itself. 

^^/fhey were obliged to speak Latin, and became 
accustomed to barbarisms in language fatal 
to grammar and taste. Thus Ascham, 
speaking of the school he had attended in his 
youth, says that the scholars there became great 
" lubbers," learning always, and not getting 
much good by it ; often without a book, and, 
if they had one, understanding but little or 
nothing of it. To borrow the language he 
uses, " What they learnt without book was tied 
only to the tongue and the lips, and never 
ascended to the brain and head, and, therefore, 
was soon spit out of the mouth again." He 
also likens them to men always going, but ever 
out of the way, for their great toil without 
order was nothing but an empty confusion. 
Indeed they took great pains about learning, 
but employed small labour in learning.* 

Harsh and terrible chastisements were the 

* Ascham' 9 Works, Vol. III., " The Scholematter,'* Book L, 
p. 190. 
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guides of these poor children, reduced to 
groping along in fear and difficulty, the thank- 
less road. Ascham is indignant. He desires 
that, by the kindness of the master, and an 
equitable compensation for faults and work, 
the school should become for the willing scholar 
"a sanctuary against fear."* But the reality 
was very different. Youths left school with 
perfect hatred of their master and complete 
contempt for study. " If ten gentlemen be 
asked why they forgot so soon in Court that 
which they were learning so long in school ; 
eight of them, or let me be blamed, will lay the 
fault on their ill-handling by their school- 
masters."t 

Kindness and systematic teaching, these were 
some of Ascham's secrets, honourable alike to 
heart and mind. Now, in what does this 
teaching consist ? First, the child must learn 
the parts of speech, then the agreement of the 
substantive and adjective, of the subject and the 
verb, of the relative and antecedent. Care must 
be taken to make him speak Latin in his ex« 
ercises upon syntax, in remembrance of Caesar's 
words that the choice of expressions is the 

* As the school house should be counted a sanctuary against - 
fear. " The Scholemaster;* Lib. I. p. 120. 
t Idem Lib. L p. 114. 
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source of eloquence ;* and, without loss of time, 
he should be brought face to face with the 
ancient authors. Then, and here is the origin- 
ality of his method, he places in the scholar's 
hands a collection from Cicero's Letters, which 
Sturmius had selected and arranged for the use 
of beginners. He tells them the subject, and 
matter of one of them, explains it to him in 
English, and parses it very carefully, so as to 
give him a complete understanding of it. The 
child says it over ; and after that, sure of his text, 
and left to himself, he translates it into English 
in writing in an exercise-book. This done, he 
puts aside the Latin original, and, after an interval 
of at least an hour has passed, he translates his 
English back into Latin in another book. Thus 
every piece is to him matter for a double trans- 
lation. Every time the master compares both 
together with the text. He praises success ; as 
for mistakes, if the pupil has done his best, he 
neither frowns nor scolds, and, knowing by 
experience that the child gains more through 
two mistakes kindly pointed out than by 
four lucky hits, he says to him, "Cicero 
would have used such an expression in pre- 
ference to this ; he would have placed such a 

• Cicero de Claris Oraioribus, ch. 72. Yerborum delectuxn esse 
originem eloquentiss. 
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word here, and not there ; he would have used 
such a case, such a number, such a person, such 
a word, such a tense, the simple rather than 
the compound,** &c. By means of these 
observations, he teaches the foundation of 
almost all rules, and saves his scholar the 
most irksome part of grammar. Sure himself 
of not making a mistake in his Latin, with such 
a guide as Cicero, he advances together with his 
pupil on a smooth and easy road. Not, he 
adds, that he is to despise rules, but to make the 
study of them agreeable. When comparing the 
scholar's translation with the text, he applies 
examples taken from the day's lesson to the 
rules of grammar, and he makes the scholar 
able to produce a rule from his grammar for 
every example, so as to always have the 
grammar in his hand, and use it every moment 
as a dictionary. 

As soon as he is made familiar with the 
mechanism of syntax, by the explanation of the 
first book of Cicero's letters in Sturmius, and 
some piece of Terence, it is time for him to rise 
a step higher and be initiated into the art of esti- 
mating the value of each expression. He must 
be taught to distinguish the direct meaning 
from the figurative, synonyms, different and 
contrasting expressions and phrases, or special 
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manners of speaking, in all six categories.* This 
is the time for providing a third exercise book. 
The two first should continue to receive the 
double translations from Latin into English, and 
English into Latin. In the new one, he is to in- 
scribe in their order the expressions that belong 
to one or another of the six categories. He 
will add some of Cicero's speeches to the great 
orator's Letters. They will give him the 
advantage of working upon such a judicious 
choice of expressions, and phrases so correctly 
arranged with such accurate taste, that he will 
make himself capable of writing with ease, and 
of speaking in accordance with the genius of 
the language, so as to deserve the praise and 
admiration of learned men.f 

When this new advance is confirmed, the 
circle of his studies extends. Besides Cicero's 
(letters, orations, and philosophy), he reads 
Terence, as also Plautus, Caesar, whose Com- 
mentaries are a specimen of the purest Latinity, 
and the books of Titus Livius. He reads 

* These are some examples given by the author Proprium : 
Bex sepultas est magnific. Translatum oiim iUo principe, sepolta 
est gloria et salus reipublices. Sjnonyma : Ensis, gladiiis ; laudare, 
pnedicare. Dirersa : diligere, amare ; calere exardescere : inimi- 
cus, hostis. Gontraria : Acerbum et luctuosum bellum ; dulois et 
Iffita pax. Phrases : Dare verba ; Abjicere obedientiam. " The 
Scholemaster" Liv. I. p. 94-95. 

t " The Scholemaster,'\ Lib. I. p. 96. 
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considerable portions at each lesson, without 
constraining himself to the daily translation, and 
only stopping to construe and parse where the 
master thinks fit, but in no case should 
he neglect the exact marking and writing 
down of the six points in their order. As for 
the art of writing Latin, Ascham advises the 
teacher to render into English a letter to 
Atticus, or some other portion of Cicero, two 
or three days after the explanation of it, and to 
give this translation to the scholar to render 
back into Latin, giving him time to apply to it 
with care and thought. 

" Here his wit shall be new set on work ; 
his judgment for right choice truly tried ; his 
memory for sure retaining better exercised than 
by learning anything without the book ; and 
here how much he hath profited shall plainly 
appear. When he bringeth it translated unto 
you, bring you forth the place of TuUy ; lay 
them together, compare the one with the other ; 
commend his good choice and rightly placing 
of words, show his faults gently, but blame 
them not over sharply, for of such missings, 
gently admonished of, proceedeth glad and good 
heed -taking: of good . heed-taking springeth 
chiefly knowledge, which after groweth to per- 
fectness if this order be diligently used by the 
scholar, and gently handled by the master. For 
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here shall all the hard points of grammar both 
easily and surely be learned up/'* 

Here the philosophical grammarian makes a 
comparison between the scholar disgusted 
with the roughness and sterility of the old 
system that he uses with his own pupil, 
before whom he has opened a road straight, 
well-trodden, and convenient, so that he always 
works with pleasure and profit. "Always 
labouring, I say, for or [ere] he have con- 
strued, parsed, twice translated over by good 
advisement, marked out his six points by skilful 
judgment, he shall have occasion to read over 
every lecture a dozen times at the least, which, 
because he shall do always in order, he shall do 
it always with pleasure. And pleasure allureth 
love ; love hath lust to labour ; labour always 
obtaineth his purpose." The foundation of 
his idea, he says, is to put in practice the advice 
of Pliny the Younger to Fuscus, to concentrate 
his attention on certain selected spots, instead of 
spreading wide his attempts, "multum non 

multa."t 

* " The Scholemaster" Lib. II. p. 169. It would be a difficult 
matter to count bow many times the advice to a master flows from 
Asoham's pen, to deal gently with the scholar, and not to beat him. 

t " The Soholemaster;* Lib. 11. p. 170-171. P«ny'« « MpiHles;' 
YII. 9. " Tu memineris sui c^jusque generis auctores diligenter 
eligere. Aiunt enim multum legendum esse, non multa." Be- 
member to read anj author diligently, for it is said to be better to 
read much than many things. 
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After this experience, the young scholar may 
try another kind of translation. The master is 
to compose a letter or narrative in English, but 
with the substance and expressions borrowed 
from the texts previously mentioned. The pupil 
then to change it into Latin ; and lastly, as 
usual, it will be compared with the original.* 

The study of Greek will be making similar 
progress, parallel to that of Latin, one inter- 
twining with the other, through translations 
of Greek into Latin and Latin into Greek.f 

Ascham finds great fault with the form, as 
well as the spirit and basis of the methods 
then in use, that is to say, oral instruc- 
tion almost exclusively employed. He wishes 
the pupil to write, and write continually, 
" the daily use of writing, which is the 
only thing that breedeth deep root, both in 
the wit for good understanding, and in the 
memory for sure keeping of all that is learnt. "{ 

* Aacham^ p. 174. Continues by an examination of the yarious 
processes employed by the humanists in the study of language. 
He enumerates six of them. Translatio linguarum, Paraphrasis, 
Metaphrasis, Epitome, Imitatio, Declamatio. Translation is the 
basis of his peculiar system. He also advises imitation as the 
means of absorbing the models. But he disapproves of the rest. 
We therefore have not to follow him any further. 

t Here again the ancients serve as guides. Cicero de Oratore, 
I. 34, by the mouth of Crassus, advises the student of eloquence 
to translate the speeches of the great Greek orators into Latin. 
FUny (Letter YII. 9, to Fuscus), also advises the practice of 
translation from Latin into Greek, and Greek into Latin. 

I " The Scholemaeter;* Lib IL p. 176. See also Lib. I. p. 93-94. 
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We will dwell no longer upon the book, 
but we must not forget that it contains 
substantially the course of Elizabeth's education 
in literature, and it may be said that of a whole 

In making use of this language, besides his own experience, 
Ascham has the precepts of Cicero in Tiew, and attends to them 
with the most scrupulous fidelity. The great orator sajs, '* This 
is what ought to be more practised than anything else, and we 
use it very little, for it requires labour that we avoid, that is to 
say much writing." The pen is the best and most excellent mas- 
ter for eloquence. " Stilus optimus et prsstantissimus dicendi 
effector ac magister." De Oratore, I. 33. Is it necessary to say 
that the method applied by Cicero to eloquence, is equally appli- 
cable to all other kinds of mental culture ? Quite lately these 
questions of method have again been opened and debated among 
us. The oral method has been extolled with great warmth and 
exaggeration. No doubt a picture of the master among his pupils, 
keeping them hanging on his words, like the philosophers oon- 
yersing with their disciples in the gardens of Athens, is seductive 
in its picturesque beauty and ethics ; it looks like the attainment 
of the ideal in tuition. But human nature has more complicated 
needs. We may say it after the imposing authorities just quoted, 
the oral method is only a part instead of being the whole, and 
that not the most substantial part of real learning. When the 
pupil has reached a certain stage of instruction, he can gain no 
advantage from the master's lessons unless he appropriates what 
he has heard, and that he cannot do but by the labour of writing, 
as it requires an effort of memory, for the purpose of fixing and 
arranging the acquired ideas, and also expressing them in the best 
language, whether it be in the mother tongue, or classical, or 
foreign speech ; a double work of analysis and synthesis, eminently 
favourable to the culture of the faculties. Ascham is right, any other 
method is chimerical. It is true that his method may be said to 
be only practicable in the case of private tuition, and this is ex- 
pressed in the title of the " ScholemaHer,** " specially purposed 
for the private brynging up of youth in Gentlemen's and Noble- 
men's houses." Many of his practices may be obsolete it is true. 
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generation. Let us conclude with the testimony 
born by the illustrious pedant, " alike to his scholar 
and to his own learning." And a better and 
nearer example herein may be our noble Queen 
Elizabeth, who never took yet Greek nor Latin 
grammar in her hand, after the first declining 
of a noun and verb ; but only by this double 
translating of Demosthenes and Isocrates* daily, 
without missing, every forenoon, and likewise 
some part of TuUy every afternoon, for the 
space of a year or two, hath attained to such 
a perfect understanding in both the tongues, 
and to such a ready utterance of the Latin, 
and that with such a judgment as they be 
few in number in both the Universities, or 
elsewhere in England, that be in both tongues, 
comparable with Her Majesty.f 

Bat the essential principles retaiii their ralue, and the " Schole* 
tnaster^* in general presents a model worthj of imitation. 

* From Qreek into Latin and vice versd, 

t Let us complete the quotation, *' And to conclude in a short 
room the commodities of double translation ; surely the mind bj 
daily marking, first, the cause and matter, then the words and 
phrases : next, the order and composition ; after, the reason and 
arguments ; then the formes and figures of both the tongues ; and 
lastly the measure and compass of every sentence ; must needs by 
little and little draw into it the like shape of eloquence, as the 
author doth use, which is read." " The Schofemaster,** Lib, II. 
p. 180. In his " Letter to Sturmius" Vol. II. p. 177, in Decem- 
ber, 1568. " Atque vix credibile est ad quam exoellentem, quam 
Latine tum Grssce inteUigendi faoultatem, ipse Divam nostram 
Elizabetham, hao geminatus conversionis ratione, scripto semper 
reddita, breyi tempore perduxi." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LAST DAYS OF EDWARD VI. ELIZABETH 

AT COURT. 

Attachment of Edward to Elizabeth— The Earl of Warwick 
replaces the Protector — Elizabeth's and Mary's Entry into 
London — The Dake of Northumberland condemns the Protector 
to Death and transfers the Crown to Lady Jane Grey — Death of 
Edward VI. 

WE may be allowed to think that Ascham's 
praises of the temper and wonderful 
progress of Elizabeth in her solitude, penetrated 
to Edward VI. Certainly, the brother's afFection 
for his sister revived. He asked her to give 
him her picture. She sent it very speedily, 
and in addition some specimens of her maxims so 
enriched with their metaphors, contrasts, and 
comparisons as to be the wonder of Ascham. 

** Like as the rich man that daily gathereth 
riches to riches, and to one bag of money 
layeth a great sort, till it come to infinite, so 
methinks Your Majesty, not being sufficed 
with many benefits and gentlenesses showed 
to me before this time, doth now increase 

VOL. I. I 
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them, in asking and desiring where you may 
bid and command, requiring a thing not worthy 
the desiring, for itself, but made worthy for 
Your Highness's request. My picture, I 
mean, in which, if the inward good mind 
toward Your Grace, might as well be declared, 
as the outward face and countenance shall be 
seen, I would not have tarried the command- 
ment, but prevented it; nor have been the 
last to grant, but the first to oflFer it. For 
the face, I grant I might well blush to offer, 
but the mind I shall never be ashamed to 
present. For though from the grace of the 
picture the colours may fade by time, may 
give by weather, may be spotted by chance; 
yet the other, nor time with her swift wings 
shall overtake, nor the misty clouds with their 
lowerings may darken, nor chance with her 
slippery foot may overthrow. 

" Of this, although yet the proof could not 
be great, because the occasions hath been but 
small, notwithstanding, as a dog hath a day, 
so may I, perchance, have a time to declare it 
in deeds, where now I do write them but in 
words. And further, I shall most humbly 
beseech Your Majesty that, when you shall 
look on my picture, you will vouschafe to 
think that, as you have but the outward 
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shadow of the body afore you, so my inward 
mind wisheth that the body itself were oftener 
in your presence ; howbeit, because both my 
so being I think could do Your Majesty little 
pleasure, though myself great good ; and again, 
because I see as yet not the time agreeing there- 
unto, I shall learn to follow this saying of 
Orace, Feras non culpes quod vitari non potest.'* 
And thus I will (troubUng Your Majesty I 
fear) end with my most humble thanks. 
Beseeching God long to preserve you to His 
honour, to your comfort, to the realm's profit, 
and to my joy. From Hatfield, this 1 5th day 
of Mav. 

" Your Majesty's most humble sister, 

'*ELIZABETH."t 

* Bear uncomplaming what cannot be ayoided. Elizabeth's 
memory is here at fault, the precept does not occur in Horace, 
but in the '* SentetUuB ofP, Syrus" y. 218. She has also^substituted 
the word vitariy avoided f for fnutariy altered; in the original 
text. 

t Miss Stnckland, Vol. VI. p. 56. MUs, First Series VoL II. 
p. 146. Strype, Vol. II. p. 234. This letter is in English, per- 
haps the readei; may like to judge of Elizabeth's Latin. This is a 
letter of congratulation to Edward VI. on his recoyering from a 
serious illness. " Quod tanto temporis interrallo tarn raras a me 
litteras acceperis, Bex illustrissime, quibus yel gratias agerem pro 
beneficiis, yel saltem debitam meam erga te obseryantiam testatam 
facerem, spero facile me yeniam impetraturam ; pnesertim cum 
nulla admissa sit cessatio obliyione quadam tui, oujus nunquam 
obliyisd yel possum yel debeo. Nunc yero cum tuam Majestatem 
in locis pon procul Londino sitis yersari intelligam, rumpendum 

I 2 
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About this time, 1550, Edward made her a 
present of Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, nineteen 
miles north from London, a house that was her 
favourite residence.* 

The unfavourable conjunctures quietly 
alluded to by Elizabeth, were really the out- 
burst of fresh troubles in the higher ranks of the 
Government. The Duke of Somerset had not 
dreamed that he was showing the way to others, 
when, in order to confirm himself in power, he 

mihi silentium esse duxi, nt testificarer neque de debito meo 
erga ^e cuUu qaicquam esse remissum, neque tua incolumitate 
quicquam mihi esse posse optabilius quam firmam et integram esse 
ex quorundam sennone cognovi. Ego sane dum singula Dei 
Optimi et Mazimi beneficia mente recolo, boo unum ex omnibus 
maximum fuisse judico, quod te Londini ex proximo morbo tam 
subito et dementer restituit. In quem quidem te Dei quadam 
providentia lapsum esse arbitror, quemadmodum proximis litteris 
ad tuam Majestatem scripsi, ut omni morborum materia pulsa tu 
hujusce regni babenis tractandis quamdiutiasime servareris. 
Nihil »que inoertum aut minus diuturnum quam yita bominis, 
nimirum qui Pindari testimonio nihil sit aliud quam umbrss som- 
nium. Ethomine, ut ait Homerus, nihil terra alitfpagilius. Cum 
itaque cujusque hominis yita tot tantisque casibus non modo sit 
exposita, sed etiam vinoatur, singulari quadam divina providentia 
dementia et morbum prateritum abs te depulsum, et istis locorum 
(quos a morbis non plane immunes fuisse cognovi) et aeris muta- 
tionibus tam crebris ab omnibus omnium morborum periculis te 
servatum esse judicamus. Cui providentile Majestatis tuce tutelam 
committo, simulque rogo ut eandem quamdiutissime incolumem 
servet. Ashrigee, 20 Septembris, Majestatis tu» humillima soror, 
Elizabetha. Sllis, First Series, Vol. II. p. 158. 

* In " Mcham^s Letters;* Vol. I. Part II. p. 276. Elizabeth's 
letter of thanks to her brother may be found vmtten in Latin. 
Hatfield, February 2nd, 1551. 
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did not recoil from the judicial murder of his 
brother. A formidable rival was making ready 
in his rear, John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, 
whom he had created Earl of Warwick and Grand 
Chamberlain, as the reward for his support, 
on the accession of Edward VI. Yet the new 
Earl, having at the same time been obliged to 
resign, in Lord Seymour's favour, the office of 
High Admiral, which had been granted him by 
Henry VIIL, and feeling the loss more 
acutely than the gain, had long borne a 
deep grudge for it. It was said that he had» 
thenceforward inspired discord into the two 
brothers, and done all he could to prepare the 
Admiral's scaffold. Afterwards, his reputation had 
been increased by his suppression of the country 
people in Norfolk, in August, 1 549, when they 
had risen, like those of eighteen other counties, 
from stress of misery, and in fury at the 
change from the Catholic liturgy which had 
just been enacted by Parliament. On the other 
hand, the popularity of the Protector's estima- 
tion had declined, in consequence of the checks 
sustained by the English troops; who had been re- 
pulsed by Scotland on one side, and on the other, 
upon the Continent, driven from the forts around 
Boulogne, and confined within the place, while 
King Henry II., of France, confidently ex- 
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pected to enter it in the following spring. 

Having thus lost his popularity, he was 
suddenly arrested, by the order of the Council, 
and sent to the Tower, October 13th, I549> 
about seven months after his brother had 
suffered, under the very same accusations 
now pressed against himself. 

When the rupture took place, the Lords, 
his enemies, considered that, though the King's 
sisters were kept in retirement, they were of 
such political importance that it was desirable to 
send them a letter from the Council informing 
them of the complaints against the Protector.* 
Among other things, they stated that he had 
accused them of desiring to entrust the regency 
to the Princesses ; and denouncing to a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
towns, called at Hampton Court, the great 
danger of the King, thus placed in the power 
of those who came immediately after him, in 
the order of succession. Was it true that the 
Duke of Somerset had used such expressions ? 
No one knows. But it is well to mention that 
Warwick, the man who made this imputation, 

• TytUr's " England under Edward VL and Mary," Vol. I. 
p. 248-251. Miss Strickland, Vol. V. 268 ; makes the obserra- 
tion, and probably with justice, that, although the Councirs letter 
was nominally addressed to the two Princesses, its substance ap- 
peals to the elder alone. 
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himself attempted a few years afterwards to 
usurp the crown for the benefit of one of 
his sons, and to the injury of the daughters 
of Henry VIII. It may even be supposed 
that this was already part of his plan, and that 
his whole object in the overthrow of the 
Protector, was to rid himself of an obstacle 
that might have stopped his progress. How- 
ever, he did not as yet proceed to extremity, 
and contented himself with compelling Somer- 
set to confess on his knees his presumption, 
negligence, and incapacity, and extorting the 
sacrifice of his oflfices, his personal property, 
and greatest portion of his land, January, 1550. 

The victim purchased his liberty at this cost, 
and even beheld the doors of the Council 
re-open to him three months later. Warwick 
selected from the spoil the office of Grand 
Master of the Ordnance and that of High 
Admiral, the object of his regret. And after 
that he accomplished with impunity what 
Somerset had scarcely dared to whisper to the 
Council, he restored Boulogne to Henry II., 
March, 1550. 

These rapid changes re-acted upon Eliza- 
beth's condition, first by prolonging her banish- 
ment from the Court, and afterwards by termi- 
nating it, and releasing her from her long period 
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of humiliation. For this she was indebted both 
to the reUgious question, and to the personal 
motives of the Earl of Warwick. As soon as 
he found himself in power, he laboured, like his 
predecessor, to complete the triumph of 
Calvinism over all other opinions, not only 
the Anglican Catholicism of Henry VIIL, 
but over all varieties of sects, either from 
conviction or for the purpose of making 
himself master of the mind of Edward VI.* 
Several prelates, Bonner, Bishop of London, 
Gardiner, of Winchester, were declared deposed 
from their sees as a punishment for their re- 
sistance, and were replaced by the Calvinists. 
The sees themselves shared the degradation 
of their holders, and were treated as conquered 
countries. Lands and revenues dismembered 
from them enriched the apostleship of the Earl 
of Warwick and his friends. Cranmer, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, imposed the Book of 
Common Prayer upon the whole country, and 
sent the wretched heretics to the stake. But 
among the refractory persons, there was one 
both obstinate and troublesome ; we mean the 
eldest daughter of Henry VIIL Mary, firm 
to the bottom of her heart to the Catholic 

* When he was executed in August, 1553, he publidj stated 
that he had always been a Catholic, and had only left his father's 
faith through the promptings of ambition. 
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faith, entrenched herself behind the form that 
was nearest to it, that is to say, the official 
religion of her father, and denied the right of 
the Ministers of the Crown to repeal by their 
own authority what had been done by a King. 
She was summoned to appear before the Lords 
of the Council in London. No doubt, for the 
sake of gaining the sympathy of the masses, 
the Earl of Warwick wished to exhibit, by 
Mary's side, her younger sister, whom the 
similarity of her faith made a favorite with 
the King and people. He also possibly hoped 
to attach this Princess to his interest, wreaking 
her vengeance with his own on Somerset, just now 
first tottering to his fall. In consequence, Eliza- 
beth was called from her two years' banishment, 
and made a solemn entry into London, the 17th 
of March, 1551, with a train of two 
hundred ladies, and a brilliant escort of lords 
and gentlemen. She passed through the 
city on horseback, as far as the Palace of St. 
James's ; and two days afterwards she went to 
the King at Westminster with the same state, 
crossing the Park, and the paths being strewed 
with clean sand. 

Mary also made her ceremonial entry on 
the 1 8th, but though she was passionately fond 
of sumptuous garments, on that day black 
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rosaries and crosses hanging from the girdle 
were the chief ornaments of her suite. 
This was a bold display of the banner of her 
faith, and a startling foretaste of the categorical 
refusal she gave to the requirements of the 
Council. Possibly she might have experienced 
the consequences, but for the powerful inter- 
vention of Charles V., her cousin-german. A 
prince who had conquered the German Pro- 
testants, and held the Empire under his feet 
for four years, could not be insulted. Then 
the very councillors that had inflamed Edward 
by urging upon him that he could no 
longer tolerate His sister's idolatry without 
day by day committing mortal sin, reversed 
their eloquence, and demonstrated to him that 
although it was a sin to permit a sin, it was 
better to shut his eyes for a time. He yielded, 
deploring with tears alike Mary's obstinacy 
and the weakness of those that prevented him 
from saving her, against her will, by useful 
severity. 

The affection of the theologian of fourteen 
was all the more tender for his second sister, 
since her studies and faith were similar to 
his own ; he called her " his dearest sister," or 
his "sweet sister Temperance." Praise had 
never sounded more delightful to Elizabeth's 
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ears. Issuing from such a mouth, and 
carried from one courtier to another, these 
words implied a spontaneous restoration to 
the affection that she had so much needed 
since Seymour's fall, and had been the object 
of all the endeavours and plans of her subtle, 
tenacious, and acute mind. To prove her 
perpetual rupture with the Satanic sugges- 
tions of pride and coquetry, she affected an 
extreme simplicity in manners and dress, and 
reserved manners in strict conformity with the 
harsh customs of the church of Calvin, in the 
hope that the follies of her earlier years might 
be forgotten in the contemplation of her 
present perfection. 

Indeed some years afterwards, Elizabeth's 
scorn for the store of fine clothes and valuable 
jewels that she found left her as a legacy from 
her father, was applauded by Dr. John Aylmer, 
the master of Lady Jane Grey. Seven years 
went by without her even looking at them. 
Never had she gold or diamonds upon her 
head, unless her sister obliged her to bear her 
company in superb attire; and when she 
wore them, it was in such a way as to show 
that the burthen of her body was distasteful 
to her soul. The Doctor adds : — 

" I am sure that her maidenly apparel which 
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she used in King Edward's time, made the 
noblemen's wives and daughters ashamed to be 
dressed and painted like peacocks, being more 
moved with her most virtuous example than 
all that ever Paul or Peter wrote touching 
that matter." * 

This virtue shone with fresh lustre in the 
October of the same year, 1551, when the 
Queen-Dowager of Scotland, Mary of Lorraine, 
mother of Mary Stuart, passed through Eng- 
land on her return from France to Edinburgh. 
Edward VI. honoured her with a magnifi- 
cent reception. The elegance of the persons 
accompanying her produced such an effect upon 
the ladies of Edward's Court, that, between two 
festivals, they adopted the French fashions. 
With the interval of only a day they appeared 
" frounced, curled and double curled.'* Eliza- 
beth alone made no change in her head-gear, 

• Extract from Aylmer*s Trecttise " Harbour for Faithful Sub- 
jecUr StrsBburg, 1559. Stryde^ Vol. III. p. 483. Mitt Striek- 
land, Vol. VI. p. 68. Foxe repeats A.yliner*8 words and makes 
observations on them, " Aott and Monuments" Vol. YIII. p. 603 
et teq. London, 1849. He does the same by Boger Ascham's 
words, and makes him saj of Elizabeth that he learns more from 
her every day than she does from him ; I teach her words and she 
teaches me things. I teach her spoken language; her modest 
and virgin life teaches me practice. Ibid. p. 604. These words are 
not to be found in Ascham's writings ; but are reported to have 
been spoken by him to a friend, and this friend was John Aylmer, 
according to Strype. 
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and " kept her old maiden shamefacednes?." 
What would the honest eulogist to whom 
we owe these details, have said if a corner of 
the veil of the future had been raised, and 
permitted him to see the innumerable chains 
and collars, the three thousand gowns, and 
eighty wigs of various colours that were one 
day to crowd the wardrobe of the virgin 
Queen ? 

For the moment she had so completely won 
back the general good opinion that she thence- 
forward became a pattern and leader to the Re- 
formed party, as is shown by these words of 
Lady Jane Grey, her cousin, when refusing the 
rich garments Mary had sent her as a present, 
** Nay, that were a shame to follow my Lady 
Mary, who leaveth God's word, and leave my 
Lady Elizabeth, who foUoweth God's word/'* 

Elizabeth had returned to Hatfield. The 
most interesting relic of the time is her account 
book from October, 1551 to September, 1552, 
a kind of confidant in which it is delightful to 
search in order to obtain some indications of 
character. Her cofferer was still Thomas 

* Miss Stricklandy Vol. VI. p. 60, and Strype, Vol. III. p. 483. 
This took place under Edward VI. before Mary was Queen. It is 
also to be seen in the inventory of Mary's jewels, that she gave 
Jane necklaces of gold set with pearls and rubies. Madden*s 
" Privy Purse" p. 199. 
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Parry, whose reinstatement she had obtained 
during the summer of 1549. In truth, Sir 
Robert Tyrwhit in his examination of accounts, 
on the occasion of the great and painful in- 
quiry of January, 1549, had found the cofferer 
in default. But it would seem that Parry had 
shown himself a more trustworthy guardian of 
his young mistress's secrets than exact adminis- 
trator of her income, and that she had forgiven 
him this minor offence, in consideration of his 
more important service. Besides it seems as if 
all was accurate afterwards. 

The year's income was good enough, ^^5,8 90 
sterling, worth ^^30,600 at the present time. 

Elizabeth's household was composed of 
thirteen gentlemen and several servants. Her 
personal expenditure is very small. What in 
the way of dress in a year are a couple of 
bodices at twelve pence, lining at fifteen pence, 
silk at four pence? We are just in the height 
of Puritan strictness. A Bible at twenty shil- 
lings — another Bible and some other books at 
twenty-seven shillings— no books of light read- 
ing — some presents to lute and harp players 

as alms, a little more than seven pounds a 
sum that may be considered as sufficiently re- 
markable, in comparison with the excessive 
parsimony afterwards displayed on this head. 
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On the whole account, this budget balances 
with a credit of fifteen hundred and seven 
pounds in favour of the receipts.* It is 
creditable to know how to keep accounts, 
and not to get into difficulties. But the 
whole gives an impression of hardness, almost 
deception, as if under a smiling country 
volcanic rock were found at the first blow 
of a pick. 

At Court, the Earl of Warwick was pursuing 
his plans for self-aggpandisement. He was 
labouring to concentrate the power of the 
kingdom in his person and party. At the begin- 
ning of October, 1551, he restored in his own 
person the title of Duke of Northumberland, 
extinct since the attainder of the Percys, under 
Henry III., in 1537; and added to it the 
Wardenship of the Northern Border, a military 
command of the greatest importance. 

He directed a shower of favours and titles 
upon the nobility, and, in especial, created Henry 
Grey, Marquis of Dorset, Duke of Suffolk. 
This was the man of whom he had especial 
need, and through whom he designed to bring 
the Crown Royal into his own family. Henry 

* J, Stevenaon'a •* Foreign Calendar;* 1568-1569, Preface 
p. xliii. Miea Strickland, Vol. YI. p. 64. Some other particu- 
lars are also gi^en of other acoouats relating to the year 1653. 
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Grey had married Frances, daughter of Charles 
Brandon, and Mary, the second sister of Henry 
VIIL, she who had been for a moment Queen 
of France during the last days of Louis XII. 
Lady Frances had borne to Henry Grey two 
daughters, the elder of whom was Lady Jane 
Grey, endowed with so many graces, and destined 
to so melancholy a fate.* The new Duke of 
Northumberland, on his side, had four sons; 
the three elder were already married ; and he 
had resolved to make the fourth, Guildford 
Dudley, the husband of Jane Grey. Secure 
of the support of the Marquis of Dorset, he 
felt himself strong enough to complete the 
ruin of the late Protector. On the excuse that 
Somerset was again collecting his party, he sent 
him for the second time to the Tower, October 
15th, 1 55 1, and accused him before the Peers, 
who pronounced sentence of death, December 
I St, 1 55 1, on the ground that he had plotted 
to seize the Duke of Northumberland and several 
other of the King's Councillors.! It is related 
that when condemned Somerset in his distress 
turned to her whom he had so deeply oflFended, 
and made supplication to Elizabeth to intercede 

* Born in 1587. 

t Tytler has shown, contrary to the opinion of Lingard, that the 
allegations that destroyed Somerset were false. ** England under 
the Meignt qfJEdward VI, and Mary" Vol. il. p. 75. 
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for him to the King. But she, not being of the 
number of the magnanimous, excused herself 
on account of her youth and slight influence at 
Court* Perhaps, also, she did not feel herself 
quite secure. It seemed to be fated that not 
a single one of these formidable trials should 
occur without her name being implicated ; and 
thus one of the counts ot the indictment against 
the unhappy Duke was that he had endeavoured 
to embroil the Lady Elizabeth with the Duke 
of Northumberland and other Lords of the 
Council.t The execution took place, January 
22nd, 1552. Edward VI. abandoned this 
uncle, as he had abandoned the other, three 
years before. J He was not in vain the 
son of Henry VIII. Who knows what 
this youth, now so gentle and quiet, but 
so destitute of family affection and feelings 
of pity, might have become at the age of 
man.^ 

* Oreff. Leti. This historian knew a great deal about Elizabeth, 
but he also guessed a great deal. We have not found anj men- 
tion of this fact in authentic documents, but it is not at all impro- 
bable. Miss Strickland admits it without hesitation, Vol. YI. 
p. 61. 

t Tiftler*s *^ England under the Meigns of Edward VL and 
Margr Vol. II. p. 49. 

X All he says in his journal is January 22nd, 1553, the Duke 
of Somerset had his head cut off on Tower Hill between eight and 
nine in the morning. Burnet ^ Vol. 11. No. 1 p. 41. 
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But the young Prince had always been in 
ill health, and sank under consumption. On 
the days of royal processions on horseback, 
he seemed bent double by the weight of his 
chain of gold. The Duke of Northumberland 
had no more time to lose, in taking his 
decisive step. In the month of May, 1553, 
he celebrated the marriage of his son, Guilford 
Dudley, to Jane Grey. Then, while rigorously 
forbidding any intercourse between the dying 
King and his two sisters, he besieged Edward in 
the name of the Gospel, and on the responsibility 
he incurred before God, if he allowed his sister 
Mary to be his successor, and plunge the king- 
dom again into the idolatry from which he had 
so gloriously rescued it. As for Elizabeth, 
after a project for getting her to a distance 
by a marriage in Denmark, he brought 
forward the illegitimacy of her birth. For, 
though it was true than an Act of Parliament, 
under Henry VJII., had continued the two 
Princesses in their position as heirs, and their 
father had confirmed them in it by his will, 
yet the previous Bills that had excluded them 
on account of the defect of their birth had 
never been repealed. Thus with this double- 
edged weapon the Duke of Northumberland put 
aside the female descendants of Henry VIII. 
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There remained the two lines that had issued 
from the two sisters of that monarch; the 
elder, through Margaret, who had married 
James IV., King of Scotland, and whose grand- 
daughter, Mary Stuart, represented her rights ; 
the younger, through Mary, by her second mar- 
riage with Charles Brandon, was represented by 
Jane Grey, their grand-daughter. Now Henry 
VIIL, in his will, had passed over the former in 
silence, but had formally admitted the eventual 
rights of the latter. Thus did the Duke 
manage to dictate a will to Edward VL, by 
the terms of which the dying testator trans- 
ferred the crown to Jane Grey by his own 
authority ; and also instilled energy enough into 
him to sharply silence the objections of some of 
the great officers of the Crown in the June of 
1553. Edward died on the 6th of July follow- 
ing at Greenwich. Poison was mentioned ; 
but without ground. Only, as it had been for 
the interest of the Duke of Northumberland to 
conceal the illness in order to have time to 
concert his measures, he had established some 
empirics at the Palace who tried to rouse 
the poor invalid with stimulants.* The usurper 
would have been very glad to have secured the 

* J. Stevenson's " Calendar" for 1558-1559, Preface p. xlyiii. 
Lingard's " History of England,'* 
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two daughters of Henry VIII. He en- 
deavoured to lull Mary's distrust by favours. 
He restored her the arms of a princess, as 
she had borne them in her father's time ; 
he caused exchanges of lands and houses of 
the royal domains to be granted to her, 
especially on the sea-coast, as if he wished to 
suggest a temptation to leave the kingdom, if he 
could not succeed in drawing her into his toils.* 
Suddenly, just as Edward VI. had expired, 
the two Princesses received an invitation in 
their brother's name to come to him. But 
they possessed secret friends. By the advice of 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton,t a loyal servant of 
Mary, though a zealous Protestant, the Prin- 
cess turned back, though she was already on 
the road to Greenwich, and made her escape to 
her house of Kenninghall, in Norfolk. Eliza- 
beth, who was less directly threatened as being 
the younger, remained in seclusion at Hatfield. 

* Jan Schejfre, Ambassador of Charles Y. in England ; letter 
to the Bishop of Arras, Granyelle, London, April 28, 1663, to 
Charles Y. June 11th, 1663. Manuscript in the Becord Office, 
YoLI. 

t '* The Chronicle of Queen Jane, and of Two Tears of Queen 
Mary,** Edited by John Gough Nichols, London, 1860, p. 1 and 
2, note. Miss Strickland, Yol. Y. p. 263. It has been supposed 
but wrongly, that the information came from the Earl of Arundel. 
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ELIZABETH DURING THE REIGN OF 

MARY TUDOR. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PROCLAMATION OF JANE GREY ACCESSION OF 

MARY TUDOR. 

XJsuipation of the Duke of Northumberland— Biyalrj of the 
French and Austrian Ambassadors — ^Frinoess Mary asserts 
her Bights — Fall of Lady Jane Grey. 

THE Duke of Northumberland kept the 
death of Edward VI. concealed for 
four days.* Not till the loth of July, having 
taken his measures, did he proclaim Jane Grey 
queen. Treasure, fleet, army, fortresses, and 
even the majority of the great families, 
some of whom had been attached to his in- 
terests by recent marriages, and others had been 
brought to London on some pretext or another, 
were all in his power. While the Emperor 
Charles V., the appointed protector of his cousin, 

• July 6, 1553. 
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caused some apprehension from abroad, on the 
other hand the French Ambassador, Antoine de 
Noailles, who had been now two months in Eng- 
land,* endeavoured to reassure the Duke from the 
depression he felt at first, and to make him under- 
stand that King Henry II. would willingly be his 
friend.t Charles V.'s Ambassador, Jan Scheyfve, 
watching them closely, ascertained that they met 
by night, and informed Granvelle, Bishop of Arras, 
the Emperor's principal Minister, that TAube- 
spine, one of the Secretaries of State of Henry 
II., had come to tell the Duke of Northumber-: 
land that his cause would be the *'very own" 
of the King his master.} The King really 

* April 30, 1553. 

t Vertoft " Amhaatades de MM. de NoaiUet^* M. de Noailles 
and M. de Bois-Dauphin to the King, May 7, 1553, Vol. II. 
p. 7. M. de Noailles to the King, July 7, 1553. Idem. p. 60-53. 

J " Letters of the Amhaesadort of Charles V" Manuscipt in 
the London Becord Office. Scheyfve to Granvelle, London, June 
11th, 24th, 27th, 1553, Vol. I. p. 41, 61, 64. Ungard ; Tytler's 
" England under the Reign of Edward VI. dnd Mary^* and Mr. 
Froude in his " History of England during the Sixteenth Century" 
have made use of this manuscript, but there is still an ample 
harvest to reap behind them. The correspondence of the Imperial 
Ambassadors commences April 10th, 1553, that of Benard in the 
following July. Tytler did not begin his extracts till after 
February 20th, 1554, having been unable to see those of earlier 
date. Thanks to Mr. J. Stevenson, we have been able to make a 
complete study of the whole correspondence. It is also known 
that during the last century Ghriffet had extracted from Benard's 
papers his " Nouveaux Eolaircissements sur VSistoire de Money 
Seine d^Angleterre" adress^s h M. David Hume. Amsterdam et 
Paris, 1766. 
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feared that England, with Mary Tudor, would 
fall under the influence of Charles V., while 
the accession of Jane Grey, to the exclusion of 
the blood of Henry VIIL, must necessarily 
drive the kingdom into the French party, or, 
at any rate, paralyse foreign actions, an 
episode, on a new scene, of the grand rivalry 
between the houses of France and Austria. 

Thus it was Mary felt in danger, without 
exactly understanding the plot herself against 
her rights. In the early part of June, she had 
requested the Emperor's advice as to the line 
of conduct to adopt.* This Prince, for the 
purpose of obtaining full information, decided 
to send an Extraordinary Embassy, the public 
motive of which was the interest he took in 
the young King's health, and the renewal of the 
'•'' ancient alliance between the two States. It 

was composed of Jean de Corrieres, Seigneur 
de Montmorency, Jacques de Marnix, Sieur 
de Toulouse, and of Simon Renard.f This 
gentleman, formed in the school of Granvelle, 
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* Scheyfve to Granvelle, June 19, 1553. Manuscript in the 
Becord Office, Vol. I. p. 55. 

t Benard was bom at Yesouljbore the title of Bailli, or Lieuten- 
ant, of Amout, that is to say the upper part of Franche-Gomt^ (the 
higher waters of the Saoue and Doubs). Noailles makes him 
Lieutenant of Mons. The Emperor finally appointed him ambas* 
sador to Mary Tudor, by letters dated September 14th, from 
Mons. " Foreign Calendar," 1558-1559, p. 12, No. 36. 
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was destined to remain titular ambassador at 
the English Court. Their ultimate duty was 
to watch over Mary's life, to open the road to 
the throne for her, to disabuse the English of 
any fear of the Emperor, and to exclude 
French practices.* Henry 11. likewise hastened 
to despatch an Extraordinary Embassy, M. de 
Gye and Jean de Morvilliers, Bishop of 
Orleans, and afterwards Keeper of the Seals. 
Both parties arrived after the event ; the Im- 
perialists the day after Edward VI.'s death; 
the French, delayed at the request of De Noailles, 
did not arrive till the 1 5th of August, a month 
after Mary's accession. 

But the Imperialists, even from the first 
day, might have been able to be of service to 
the Princess, for several lords came to sound 
them as to the Emperor's intentions. But 
possibly by being too strict in following their 
instructions, and exaggerating the risk she ran, 
they over-shot their mark; and when Mary, 

* Charles Y., knowing what the ambitious Duke of Iforthum- 
berland might be capable of, thought Mary's life in peril. In 
order to assist in her preservation he enjoined his representatives to 
say that he should be well pleased for her to marry within the king, 
dom anyone whom the Duke should consider most suitable ; but 
to cause this marriage to fail by gaining time and stirring up 
rivals; if absolutely necessary, to permit it rather than that it 
should serve as a pretext for his cousin's destruction. " CharUt V» 
to his Ambassadors, Brussels^ June 23r(2, 1553." *' QranveUe 
State Papers," Vol.' IV. p. 412. 
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though still isolated^ was bold enough to declare 
herself queen, they considered this resolution 
" strange, difficult, and dangerous." They dis- 
suaded her from it, and confined themselves 
to recommending her person to the redoubt 
able Duke. " Very far," said they to him, " from 
having it in charge to uphold her rights, 
they had not even sent letters or messengers 
to her." They even went so far as to request 
of the Council to furnish them with guides 
for their departure, and informed Charles V. 
that in four days the Princess would be in 
the hands of the Duke of Northumberland. 
They imagined that no one would declare in her 
favour. However, after Mary's success, little 
as they had assisted her, as may be seen by 
their own despatches, they proudly defied the 
French, vfhos^ frauds were turned into smoke* 

Antoine de Noailles really, for a short time, 
had great hopes for the Duke of Northumber- 
land. He had no doubt that Mary would be ar- 
rested, and " the mutiny be overthrown ; whence 
I hope," he goes on, "that all will ensue to 

• London, July 7th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 14th, 22nd, 1553. 
Manuscript of the Beoord Office, Vol. I. p. 19, 83, 105, 109, 127, 
181. We also make use of Granyelle's State papers which in 
places complete the Manuscript of the Becord Office. But the latter 
is more copious, and frequently serves to rectify dates assumed by 
the learned editor of Granvelle's papers. 
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the success and prosperity of the King's afFairs, 
and the united and perfect friendship of these 
two Kingdoms by the aid of the Creator." He, 
too, like so many others, formerly the masters 
of Edward VL, made a fluent interpretation of 
the designs of Providence, this time in favour 
of Lady Jane Grey, " esteemed wise, virtuous, 
and accomplished in many things, worthy of 
the post to which it has pleased God to call 
her."* 

* ** Archives of the Ministry for Foreign AffairSy* (Frencli) 
" DSpSches et Memoires des Ambassades de M, de Noailles" 
Vol. I. and II. (in one) July 13th, 1553, p. 69. He wrote the 
same day to Moryilliers, Bishop of Orleans, concerning the 
triumphal entry of Jane Grey into the Tower, according to the 
ceremony at the commencement of each reign which was, *' Le 
yray succ^z que pouvait ddsirer Sa Majesty (Henry II.) pour le 
succez de ses affaires," p. 71. We have here some information 
to give as to the double source whence we draw concerning MM. 
Antoine and FranQois de Noailles. 1st. In the last century Vertot 
had prepared this vast collection of papers for pubh'cation, death 
in 1735 prevented the completion of his work. After his time a 
Yolimie was printed at Leyden in 1763, containing an historical 
introduction he had composed relating to the embassies of the 
MM. de Noailles in England, from 1553 to 1558, and besides four 
volumes of their Correspondence. The originals of the documents 
they contain are not to be found. 2nd. On the other hand, there 
is in the Ministry of Foreign A&irs a large collection of letters 
from the same persons during their missions to England. Thanks 
to the kindness and liberality of the eminent director of the 
archives, M. Prosper Faug^re, we have been allowed to examine 
these records. Interesting unpublished information abounds in 
them. These are different letters from those in the posthumous 
work of Vertot, but if it were necessary they would incont-estably 
establish their authenticity, either by the identity of certain pas- 
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So it seemed as if this daring revolution, 
contrived by the Duke of Northumberland 
with such profound calculation, was going to 
be accomplished spontaneously and without 
shock. But never did a party, more united in 
appearance, break up so quickly. Mary first 
took refuge in Norfolk, at Kenninghall, then 
at Framlingham, buried in the woods, in the 
'County of Suffolk, a more defensible habitation 
and nearer to the North Sea, and she claimed 
her rights with a firm and intrepid voice. 

The Catholic nobility of the Eastern Counties 
rallied round her, while the people of London, 
scarce concealed under a cold silence the hatred 
they had borne to the audacious plotter, since 
the judicial murder of the Duke of Somerset. 
Then was the usurper troubled. As vacillating 
in the execution as he had been presumptuous 
in the preparation of his plot, he spread dis- 
couragement around him by the spectacle of 

Bages, the language, the arrangement of facts, indeed also the 
method used hy the editor of the four volumes for headings, an- 
notations, &c. These two series of documents complete one 
another. In the National Library there is a third mass of De 
Noailles' papers. ("Fonda FrangaiSy" Nos. 6908, 6918, 6948, 
9291.) They relate to family matters and the embassies of Fran- 
9ois de Noailles to Venice and Constantinople, and furnish hardly 
anything relating to our subject. It is evident that these papers 
also had been prepared, summarised, and annotated like the others, 
under Vertot's direction, and sometimes by his own hand, for pub- 
lication. 
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his weakness. It was his own partisans who, 
in order to save themselves, secured his person in 
Mary's name ; and Jane Grey had to relinquish 
the fatal grandeur that had drawn from her a 
flood of tears instead of rejoicing on her procla- 
mation ten days previously, loth to 20th of 
July, 1553, and, though so undesired by her, 
cost her heart's blood.* 

The triumph of Mary Tudor was really a 
national rejoicing. Noailles writes, " I have seen 
the most sudden alteration of men that could 
be imagined, and believe that God alone has 
led to this work, raising up a greater affection 
amongst a countless nation than has ever be- 

• "Ceste pauTre royne, qiii 8*en peut dire de la f&ve, est 
demeur^ prisonni^re.** Noailles to Henry July 20th. 1653, 
Vol. II. p. 79, Vertot, The first to hasten to dethrone her was 
her father, the Duke of Suffolk, who had compelled her to the 
usurpation. *'D^s qu*il sut la deliberation du conseil (de pro- 
clamer Marie) il alia trouver sa fille, qui soupait, et, sans dire 
autre chose, tira k has le doseret (le dais) disant qu'il ne lui apar- 
tenoit d'en user et que son estat ne le portoit." Jane answered, 
" Que d'aussi bon coBur elle Tavoit accept^, d'aussi bon coDur s'en 
demestoit elle, et cognoissoitle droit appartenir k la royne Marie, et 
que oe qu*elle avoit faict estre procure k son insceu." The Ambas- 
sadors to their Master London, July 22, 1558, Manuscript in the 
Eecord Office, Vol. 1. p. 176-177. Mr. Froude, Vol. VI. p. 32. ; 
considers this a specimen |of the kindness of the Duke of Suffolk. 
It is rather a continuation of the domestic harshness with which 
Jane Grey had always been treated. This despatch of July 
22nd is long and important. The State papers of Granvelle only 
contain the beginning, a very short fragment and the least int^ 
esting. Vol. IV. p. 57-58. 
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fore been seen among subjects, not only ofFering 
their persons for the service of their queen, 
but also bringing her what little money, plate, 
or rings they had, and when they had done her 
such service, as is evident from the success 
that favoured her in a few days, she could 
not get them to receive pay or any other 
benefit."* 

During these astounding catastrophes, Eliza- 
beth remained motionless. She refused the 
sums of money and lands the Duke offered her, 
as the price of her acquiescence in his plans. 
She answered that she had no rights to claim or 
resign, as long as her elder sister was alive.t 

• Vertot, VoL II. p. 93-94. Letter to MM. d^Orleans, the 
Bishop, and de Gj6, July 29, 1553. An Englishman whose 
name is unknown gives an acooHut of the appearance of London 
on July 19th, the day when Mary was proclaimed Queen by the 
Council. ''Great was the triumphe hear at London; for my 
tyme I never saw the lyke, and by the report of others the lyke 
was never scene. The number of oappes that weare throne upe 
at the proclamation weare not to be tould. The Earle of Pem- 
broke threwe awaye his cape full of angelletes. I sawe myselfe 
money was throwne out at windowes for joy. The bonefires weare 
without nomber, and what with showtynge and cryes of the people, 
and ringinge of the belles, there could no one heare almost what 
another sayd, besides banketyngs and synging in the streete for 
joye." Madden, " ^rivy JPurse JExpemes of the Princess Mctry,** 
London, 1831, Introduction p. cxiv., note and *' I^ Chronicle of 
Queen Jane, and Two Years of Queen Ma/ry^^ p. 11, an anony- 
mous chronicle published by John Gough Nichols for the Camden 
Society. London, 1850. 

t Camden *' Mervm Anglioa/rum et Hihemioarwn annates reg- 
nanti Mizabetha" Apparatus, p. x. 
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We have already mentioned that the traitor 
proposed either to get her out of the Kingdom 
by a marriage in Denmark, or to a son of the 
King of France, or else to make her his own by 
giving her to the young Earl of Warwick, one of 
his sons, who was already married, it is true, but 
who was to be set free by the then easy process of 
divorce ; or, again, he would have married her 
himself, taking the same means of divorce to ob- 
tain freedom ;* a kind of bargain where she had 
everything to lose. Neither would Elizabeth 
commit herself in favour of Mary. Nothing can 
be more erroneous than to say that she raised a 
body of troops for Mary's support.f She was 
ill at the time, and that served as a reason for 
her to wait more safely till the event was pro- 
nounced. When Mary was victorious, Eliza- 
beth wrote her a letter of congratulation, and 
asked her in what dress she was to appear, 
in mourning or otherwise. 

On the 29th of July, while Mary was still 
in Suffolk, she went to London to Somerset 
House, which she now occupied, affable and^ 
accessible to all, thus making head on her own 
account. Five hundred horsemen, clad in green 

• Scheyfre to Charles V. Loudon, 5th and 30th of May, 
1553. Manuscript in the Eecord Office. Vol. I. p. 19, 31, 32. 

t It is Heywood who mentions this fact totally without foun- 
dation. " Prima ibi ante omnes," he says, p. 58. 
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and white, the Queen's colours, thronged 
around her.* Two days later, she went to 
Wanstead, a little to the north of London, to 
meet the Queen as she came to take possession 
of her capital, and make the customary stay at 
the Tower, just after the funeral ceremony of 
her predecessor. Her reception was most 
cordial. Mary assigned her the first place im- 
mediately after herself, and embraced all the 
ladies of her company one by oncf The two 
sisters made a solemn entry into the city on 
horseback through a delighted crowd, the 3rd 
of August, 1553. 

* Mos^Ps ** I Successi cPInffhilterra" p. 26, Ferrara, 1660. 
These are probably the five hundred horsemen that Hejwood 
places round Elizabeth some days too soon. Strype, Vol. III. 
p. 14, quotes a MS. that mentions twelve thousand horse. This is 
no doubt the " Diary of Henry Machyn, Citizen and Merchant 
Taylor of London, from 1660 to 1563, published in 1848 for the 
Camden Society. Machyn gives Elizabeth an escort of two thou- 
sand horse on July 29th, and a thousand on the 81st. John 
Strype's "Historical Memorials, Ecclesiastical and Civil, of 
Events under the Reign of Queen Mary" London, 1721. 

t Tlie Ambassadors of Charles Y. to thoir Master, July 
22nd, August 6th, 1553. Manuscript in the Becord Office, Yol. I. 
pp. 180, 243, 244. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ANTAGONISM OF THE SITUATION BETWEEN 

THE TWO SISTERS. 

The Two Sisten — The Princess Mary releases the Prisoners in 
the Tower, August, 1553 — Antagonistic Beligious Opinions 
between Elizabeth and Mary — Elizabeth refuses to attend Mass 
— She succumbs and is converted to Catholicism. 

WHEN Mary, in the simplicity of her 
heart, honoured Elizabeth with so 
fair a share of her triumph, she had no sus- 
picion that at the very moment, in the bottom 
of her heart, the latter was playing a game with 
her before the crowd, and that she had scored 
a point in this first act. The elder of these two 
sisters might have been mother to the younger, 
and was curiously eclipsed by her, as they 
have been drawn by the Venetian Ambassadors. 
Her age was thirty-seven years, but she was 
small, and had been fairly well-looking in the 
time of her youth, but was now emaciated, and 
her features dimmed and furrowed with too early 
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wrinkles by care and bad health, her white skin 
spotted with red, her voice masculine, and her 
eyes large and grey, sharp, and more fitted to 
inspire respectful terror than to exhibit attractive 
sympathy. Elizabeth, in the bloom of her 
twenty years, tall, of good fignre, and queenly 
bearing, graceful rather than beautiful, with a 
light complexion, fine eyes, a small and elegant 
hand, which she took care to display, was both 
imposing and charming, and, in reality, looked 
the very daughter of handsome King Henry,* 
On her entrance into the Tower, the Queen 
saw kneeling on the grass the State prisoners 
illegally kept in captivity by the two previous 
Kings. These were Edward Courtenay, and his 
father, the Marquis of Exeter, who had been de- 
capitated in 1539, without trial or crime. His 
mother was walking behind Elizabeth in the 
present brilliant company. There were besides 
the old Duke of Norfolk, who had been saved 
from the scafFold six years previously by the 
timely termination of the illness of Henry VIII ; 
the Duchess of Somerset, who had been shut 
up since her husband had been sent to the 

* Beports of Giacomo Soranzo and GiovanDi Michieli in the 
Taluable and interesting book of Mr. Armand Bascbet, "La 
Diplomatie Venitienne au XVI. Steele,'' p. 121, 125, 128. See 
also " Venetian Calendar" hj Mr. Eawdon Brown, August 18th, 
1554. 
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«cafFold by the iniquitous Duke of Northumber- 
Jand ; Cuthbert Tunstall and Stephen Gardiner, 
deprived Bishops, one of Durham, the other of 
Winchester, both imprisoned in the Tower by 
Thomas Cranmer and the Council of Edward VI. 
on account of their fidelity to the Catholic faith.* 
Mary burst into tears. She stretched out 
her hand to them, and said, " You are my pri- 
soners," then raising and, embracing them, she 
took them with her within the fortress, into the 
royal lodging. She restored to them their liberty, 
and soon after their property, their rank, and 
their sees. Two days afterwards, Gardiner was 
made a member of the Privy Council, and, 
three weeks later. Lord Chancellor,t that is to 
say, head of the Government. 

But the last duties had not yet been paid to the 
remains of Edward VI., since these revolutions 
had caused delay. The Queen desired that the 
Catholic ritual should be entirely observed at 
her brother's obsequies. But, on the repre- 
sentations of the Ambassadors of Charles V. 

* They had upheld the Catholidsm of Henry YIII. against the 
Calvinism that the Gk>yemment of Edward YI. was imposing on 
England. Cranmer had been the zealous champion of the same 
system, and a burner of heretics, that is to say persons affected 
with the Protestant opinions, which he afterwards caused to 
triumph by force and persecution under the new Josias. 

t August 23rd, 1553, Saynes' " Fapera," p. 178, «< Minutes of 
the Privy Council,'* Strype, Vol. III. p. 17. 
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that it was necessary to act with precaution and 
delay in all matters relating to religion, she per- 
mitted the public ceremony at Westminster to 
be celebrated by Archbishop Cranmer, accord- 
ing to the Reformed rite, while she herself 
was present at the chapel in the Tower at a 
requiem mass sung by Gardiner according to 
the Catholic liturgy.* This funeral was the 
occasion of the first collision between the two 
sisters. 

A latent and inexorable antagonism was at 
the root of their position as regarding one 
another. How could it be otherwise when one 
of the two Princesses could not be considered 
the legitimate daughter of Henry VIII. without 
the other bemg therefore reputed illegitimate ? 
How could the maledictions that issued from 
the tomb of Katherine against the usurper 
Anne Boleyn be silenced ? How could Mary's 
express filial duty of washing away the stain 
unjustly affixed to the name of her mother be 
performed without most cruelly affecting Eliza- 

• August 8, 1663. Griffet, p. 61-63. £enard*s " Correspon- 
dence" Letter of Charles Y., July 22nd and 29th, of the Ambas- 
sadors, July 24th and August 2nd and 8th. Mauusoript in the 
Record Office, Vol. I. p. 166, 187, 211, 237, 261, 264. " State 
Papers of Qrawoelle" Vol. IV. p. 66. Vertofs " Correspon- 
dance de MM. de NoailleSf* Letter of Antoine de Noailles 
to the King August 9th, VoL II. p. 108. 
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beth's honour, and damaging her rights as heir? 
As if this inborn variance, infused into their 
veins with the blood itself, was not sufficient, 
the religious strife of the sixteenth century 
also found them on opposite sides. We know 
the invincible attachment, inherited by Mary 
from Katherine of Aragon, to Catholicism, 
even such as the schismatic creed of her 
father. Rather than adopt another Divine 
service which would have removed her still 
farther from the Catholic ritual, she had de- 
clared to the Ministers of Edward VI., in 1551, 
that she was ready to lay her head upon the block. 
On the other hand, Anne Boleyn's history 
had rendered Protestantism a necessity to her 
daughter trom her cradle. Elizabeth, obliged 
from the tenderest age to restrain and 
deny herself in everything, had formed 
her opinion much more by calculation than 
devotion. Protestant in opinion, taste, and 
interest, she had not, like her elder sister, 
the ardour and power of faith that courts 
martyrdom. With eyes fixed on the future, 
careful not to commit herself, she plainly showed, 
without running extreme risks, to which side in 
religion her preferences inclined, and that was 
enough, notwithstanding the vacillations we 
shall soon mention, to attach the enthusiasm of 
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the Reformed to her person. Even in those 
early days, Pope Julius III. lamented that this 
heretic and schismatic was in the heart and on 
the lips of all.* 

Many begged Elizabeth to accompany her 
to the mass for the repose of her brothers 
soul, and encountered a formal refusal. t The 
Imperial Ambassadors immediately pressed her 
to take measures against a Princess who, 
"through ambition or persuasion, might 
devise dangerous matters and execute her 
devices by means that would be difficult to 
avoid."} They said again "that she ad- 
hered to the new religion out of policy, to 
attract and win the devotion of those who 
were of that religion so that they might assist 
her if she had any malicious intention. After 
all, if they were mistaken, it was much better 
to forestall than to be forestalled."§ Mary 

• Sharon Tumef^s " ffigtory of the Seifftu of Edward VL, 
Mary, and Mizaheth;' Vol. III. p. 403. " LeHer of JuUus," Vol. 
III. September 20tli, 1553. See also Miss Strickland, Vol. VI. 
p. 68. 

t Vertot : Antoine de I^oailles to tlie King August 9th, 1553, 
Vol. II. p. 199. 

X Manuscript in the Secord Office, Vol. I. p. 276, 278. Letter 
to Charles V.," August 16th, 1653 ; they do not mention the kind 
of spirit {esprit^ 

I GranvelU: ''State Papers,'* Vol. IV. p. 68. Letter of the 
Imperial Ambassadors to Mjeaj,* without date (at the beginning 
of August, 1553.) 
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only replied "that she was already thinking 
of sending her from court." 

Far from taking measures against her sister, 
it was only by an effort that she could 
bring herself to punish the traitors who had 
usurped her crown and taken up arms. She 
had requested the Emperor's advice, and he 
advised her to be speedy in severity towards 
the chiefs, to be mercifnl to those culpable in 
the second degree, and to restrain the desire of 
vengeance in her own party. She removed 
sixteen names out of a list of twenty-seven 
prisoners to be tried, and only left for execu- 
tion the Duke of Northumberland with his 
two confidants, Sir John Gates and Sir 
Thomas Palmer, August 22nd, 1553. She 
would willingly have spared them, if she could 
have supposed the Emperor would be so in- 
clined. But Renard and his colleagues were 
very sharp upon them, and would not allow it. 
However they could not gain her consent 
to the death of Jane Grey,* who was still de- 
tained as a prisoner in the Tower.f 

* The Imperial Ambassadors to Charles V., London, August 
8th and 16th, 1553. Charles Y. to his Ambassadors, Brussels, 
July 29th, August 9th, 23rd, 1553, Manuscript in the Record 
Office, Vol. I. p. 250, 273, 276 ; p. 211, 259, 295, 297. Oran- 
velle " State Papers," Vol. IV. p. 49-61. Letter of Oharl^p V., 
July 52th. Griffety p. 53-56. 

t The Duchess of Suffolk had cast herself at the Queen's feet, 
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Mary continued to labour for Elizabeth's 
conversion, an arduous enterprise. It was 
in vain that, as if to persuade her by example, 
she heard even six or seven masses a day, sur- 
rounded by the Privy Council, only the other 
day so rigid in their Protestantism ; the young 
Princess, with Anne of Cleves, the sole sur- 
vivor of Henry VIII/s wives, resolutely kept 
apart. When the Queen created Edward 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon, she desired that 
Elizabeth should be present at the mass after 
the ceremony ; but the Members of Parliament 
and of the Council whom she sent in succession 
to the recusant, only brought back a decided 
refusal. She also alleged illness, which she always 
had at command. Meanwhile, the public cele- 
bration of mass at Saint Paul's had caused a fer- 
mentation of the prejudices of the crowd. Scenes 
of tumult and violence had taken place, soon 
repressed, it is true ; but there was reason 
to fear that Elizabeth was receiving secret en- 
couragement from some powerful persons ; there 
were tokens foretelling of cabals at Court, 
and troubles in the State. Reports, certainly 

and obtained the pardon and release of her husband, but it seems 
that the unnatural mother was silent as regards her daughter, 
Jane G-rey, and deserted her under the stroke of the mortal dan- 
ger into which she had been thrust. Jiiss Strickland, Vol. Y. 
p. 800. 
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false, were circulated that she dissuaded the 
French preachers from quitting England, 
especially her instructor in the Reformed 
Faith and the French language, and that she 
advised them even to go and preach in the 
streets.* 

She continued the contest for more than a 
month. At last the Queen caused her to be 
informed that she must yield, if she desired 
to remain any longer at Court. 

Then, like a besieged fortress capitulating 
after a good defence, with honour safe, Eliza- 
beth, having, as we have said, no ambition 
for martyrdom, nor taste for disgrace, thought 
that she had resisted long enough to give value 
to her submission. She allowed it to be under- 
stood that she would reconsider her determination 
at the approaching feast of the Nativity of the 
Virgin, and requested an audience of the Queen. 
The interview took place in a gallery, where 
they went, each accompanied by a single 
ladv. Elizabeth cast herself at her sister's 
feet with her eyes bathed in tears, saying that 

* Manuscript in the Seoord Office. The Ambassadors of 
Charles Y. to their Master, London, August I7th, September 9th, 
1553,yol. I. p. 322-349. VeHot, NoaiUes to the King and Queen- 
Begent of Scotkind (Mary of Lorraine) August 9th, September 
4th, 6th, 7th, 1553, Vol. II. p. 109, 136, 138, 140, 141, 146, 
147 Oriffet, p. 106, 106. 
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she was in despair at not possessing her affec- 
tion. She did not know in what she 
could have offended her, except in the point 
of religion ; but she was excusable, for she had 
been brought up in that which she professed, and 
had never listened to any teacher that could have 
instructed her in another. In short, she asked 
for books, and a learned man to instruct her. 
So she retracted her errors, and on the 8 th of 
September attended the mass of the Nativity 
of our Lady. But that was not without having 
even the evening before alleged a pain in her 
stomach, as her last resource of resistance, and 
even on the way to chapel, she cried out com- 
plaining of the severity of her suffering.* This 
most unwilling conversion sharpened the male- 
volence of the Imperial Ambassadors. They 
returned to the charge, and desired that Eliza- 
beth's person should be secretly secured. They 
said she was in correspondence with rebels and 
heretics, t If the Queen were to die and the 
Princess come to the crown, the kingdom 

* Chiffet, § xii. p. 106, 107, and Manuscript in the Record 
Office. The Imperial Ambassadors to Charles V. London, 
September 9th, 1653, Vol. I. p. 360-362. 

t " Leurs conseilz et enterprises estoient psrticipez k Madame 
Elisabeth, et en elle mis leur espoir |et attente." Manuscript in 
the Beoord Office. The Ambassadors of Charles V. London, 
September 23rd, 1658, VoL I. p. 407. About the rebels who 
had followed the Duke of Northumberland. 
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would relapse into heresy and the Catholics be 
persecuted. Many avowed that she did not 
greatly trust her sister, and told them she had 
sent for her a few days before, and asked her 
whether she was a firm believer in the Faith 
of the Catholics respecting the Holy Sacra- 
ment, and had begged her to declare freely 
and conscientiously whether, as was stated, 
she went to mass through dissimulation, fear, 
or deceit. Elizabeth had answered that she 
was ready to declare publicly that she went to 
mass to obey the direction of her conscience; 
that she acted of her own intention and free 
will, without fear, deceit, or dissimulation ; 
and, as she spoke thus, she trembled all over. 
The Imperialists advised Mary not to pause 
on this show of timidity. They were informed 
that the foreign preachers were regaining 
courage, and saying that, if the Papists had 
their time, it would not last long, that Lady 
Elizabeth would see to it; whilst still, 
according to the Imperialists, the rebel, 
partisans of the Duke of Northumberland 
only waited for their revenge, till the moment 
should come for serving and assisting the 
purposes of her who was in secret her rival.* 

* Manuscript in the Becord Office. The Ambassadors to the 
Emperor. London, Sept-ember 23rd, 1563, Vol. I. p. 407-409. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ELIZABETH AT THE CORONATION OF MARY 

TUDOR. 

» 

FStes at the Coronation — Parliament legitimizes the Marriage of 
Katherine of Aragon — Anger of Elizabeth — Calyinism sup- 
pressed. 

IT must be allowed that the Queen deserves 
some credit for resisting these venomous 
instigations, so continually renewed. Satisfied 
with the submission she had obtained, without 
pretending to sound the inmost depths of the 
heart, she considered that this example would 
efficaciously promote the restoration of the 
Catholic faith, and would not fail to exercise 
the most valuable influence upon the determina- 
tions of the coming Parliament.* She was 
full of consideration for Elizabeth ; called her 
her good sister, led her by the hand in all the 

* Veriot, Vol. II. p. 160. Antoine de Noailles to the King, 
London, September 22nd, 1658. 
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great assemblies.* She made her rich pre- 
sents of jewels; a brooch representing the 
history of Py ramus and Thisbe, with a fkir 
table diamond set with rubies ; two books of 
gold, one set with rubies, with a diamond at the 
clasp, the other containing the portraits of 
Henry VIII. and Katherine of Aragon ; a square 
plate of gold, with a cord and tassels ; a rosary 
of white coral set with goldf — a shower of kind- 
ness calculated to keep a young Princess fond 
of dress in the right road. But that Princess 
always knew how to keep her tastes in sub- 
ordination to calculations of policy. Though 
her resistance was exhausted, she had not 
ceased to protest. Noailles informs us that 
she refused to adorn herself with these fine 
things.^ 

Nevertheless, the desperate effort she had 
made in going to mass bore fruit. By it she 
gained a footing at the Court, and secured her 

• Griffee, p. 107, Vertot, VoL 11. p. 278. Antoine de NoaDlea 
to the King, London, I^oyember 30th, 1653. 

t Madden*» " Privy Fwrte Sxpentes of the Princess Martf^^ 
p. 194, 197, inyentorj of Mary's jewels, with notice of those that 
had been given to different persons. This act of liberality to 
Elizabeth bears date September 21st, 1558. 

X *^ Archives des Afaires JStranff^res*^ *' Begistre des copies 
des dipiches de MM, de Noailles t* Yol. I. and 11. in one, p. 125. 
Antoine de I^oailles to the Queen (Dowager) of Scotland, London, 
September 24th, 1553. 
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place, as Queen's sister and heiress, in the first 
line at the Coronation banquets. These festivals 
were appointed for the ist of October. Three 
days previously, the Queen, with Elizabeth 
and all her ladies, went down the Thames from 
St. James's Palace to the Tower, at the eastern 
extremity of London. 

The Tower, the work of the Norman Kings, 
the almost living symbol of the Conquest, was 
a kind of representative seat of royalty. It 
was the shelter of new sovereigns before their 
grand inauguration, their refuge in the time of 
danger ; the scene by turns of feasts and of 
tragedies ; within its strong walls it contained 
state apartments, the Treasury and the only mint 
existing in England, the crown and its jewels, 
the archives of the kingdom, the arsenal, the 
State prison, and the block. Sometimes it was 
the starting-point for triumphal procession pass- 
ing through the streets of the city towards the 
more cheerful palaces of the west ; too often its 
greedy soil was moistened with deep draughts 
of the bipod of victims sacrificed to their 
master's rage, or to the decrees of a tribunal 
without justice or mercy. 

This was the bright and fleeting day of 
joy. On the 30th of Septeniber, Mary left 
the Tower, and, passing through the city hung 
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with tapestry, went to the Palace of White- 
hall, near Westminster Abbey. , Dressed in a 
robe of blue velvet trimmed with ermine, a 
cloak of cloth-of-silver on her shoulders, a 
net of gold on her head, so loaded with 
pearls and precious stones that she was obliged 
to support her head with her hand, she sat 
in a litter with a golden canopy borne by 
mules caparisoned with gold and blue velvet. 
Behind her, a car, covered with cloth-of-silver, 
drawn by horses glittering with silver, carried 
Elizabeth and Anne of Cleves, the only sur- 
vivor of the numerous wives of Henry VIIL, 
both of them clothed in robes of cloth-of-silver 
of the French fashion ; eight Princesses followed 

* We may mention, for the benefit of the unacquaited reader, that 
the City of Westminster lay from east to west along the banks of 
the Thames, without the City, from Temple Bar, the City bound- 
ary, as far as and comprising the Abbey. Close to the Abbey rose 
the Palace of Westminster, the habitual dwelling of the Kings till 
1512, when it was burnt. Henry VIII. being then King, restored 
the great hall used for festivals and trials, as well as the buildings 
necessary for the execution of justice and extraordinary solemni- 
ties ; he made his home^elsewhere, either at St. James's, or more 
generally at Whitehall, confiscated by him from the Franciscans 
upon his rupture with the Holy See. He made a sumptuous 
gallery there, and a fine gate, gardens going down to the Thames, 
a tennis-court, a bowling-green for the game of bowls, and a cock- 
pit. John Stow*9 " Survey of London** 4to., London, 1698-1599, 
p. 874, 886, 889. All these residences are in Westminster. It 
was to the Palace of Whitehall at Westminster that Mary went on 
September 80th ; from thence to the Palace and Abbey of West- 
minster, October 1st, for the coronation. 
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in two cars, and sixty-six ladies on horseback, 
also dressed in the French fashion in robes of 
crimson velvet, with gold lace trimmed with 
ermine, open hanging sleeves, cloaks of cloth- 
of-gold and silver. We do not mention the 
multitude of lords and gentlemen.* 

• VeHot: '' NoaiUes," Vol. II. p. 196, 199, Account of the 
Entrance of the Queen of England into London, (by Noailles.) 
" The Chronicle qf Queen Jane, and of Two Yeare of Queen 
Mary!* London, 1550, p. 28-30. "^ I Sueceaai d*Inghilterra;' by 
Bosso, Ferrara, 1560, p. 84-39. Ralph Holinshed'e " Chronicles 
of England** London 1587, Second Edition, Vol. II. p. 1091. 
Sejfwood, p. 60-61. John Stow*s ** Annals of England,* 
London, 1631, p. 614-615. Miea Strickland, Vol. Y. p. 324. A 
Teiy amusing discussion has arisen concerning this chapter of the 
History of Fashion in England. Mary, who had a great liking 
for dress, hitherto restrained, gave herself scope as soon as she 
came to the crown, and wished her attendants to do likewise. 
Orijfet, p. 19-22. But Tytlei's "England under the Reigns of 
Edward VI, and Mary Tudor,** Vol. II. p. 241, contests the 
fact of this return to sumptuous clothing, as he does that of the 
Puritan severity of Edward VT., that had previously proscribed 
them ; and he gives as his reason that a glance at the portraits 
of this time, almost all of them by the hand of Holbein, shows 
that dress had by no means abdicated its imprescriptible rights, 
and consequently was not obliged to reclaim them under a feminine 
rule. He might also have appealed to the &ct that, on the 
journey of the Queen Dowager of Scotland, Mary of Lorraine, to 
London, in 1551, the Court ladies, dazzled by the elegance of 
that Princess and her suite, were perfectly at liberty to adopt 
French fashions in a moment. However, it is impossible to 
entirely reject the reiterated testimony of De Noailles, as for in- 
stance, writing to the Queen of Scotland, October 14th, 1553, 
Vol. II. p. 211, he speaks of the English Gourt^ of ** leur triomphes 
et dSices qui sont maintenant si granz que j*estime ceste noblesse 
se destruire pour complaire k cette royne, laquelle est tellement 
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Next day, the ist of October, 1553, at the 
coronation ceremony in Westminster Abbey, 
Elizabeth occupied the same place, immediately 
next to the Queen, before Anne of Cleves and 
the Princesses. One and all of them wore 
robes of crimson velvet trimmed with ermine, 
and coronets of gold upon their heads, accord- 
ing to the rank of each. During the long 
hours of the ceremony, and afterwards of the 
procession of the Royal company to the great 

adonn^ a la pompe et gourgiaset^ (exoessiye delight and bad 
taste in dress), et jusqu'^ faire porter aux femmes de sa com- 
pagnie, ftgees de soixante ans, dorures et robes de couleurs, et les 
milords et les jeunes seigneurs portent chausses aultant exquises, 
soit de thoiles et drapz d'or et broderies que j'en aye peu veoir en 
France k Tadyenenement du feu roj ne aiUeurs." The Am- 
bassador adds " that, for the advantage and prosperity of the 
King (Henry II.), they could not do a better thing." Whence it 
may be gathered that the picture of the stiffness under Edward YI. 
may be exaggerated, but that NoaiUes is really a witness to a yery 
pronounced reaction, resulting &om temperament and emancipa- 
tion. He even makes a singular mixture of matters of dress and 
religion. He boasts to the King of the fine commencement of the 
Queen's reign. " M'estant hier apperceu en sa Oour comme elle 
a deja ost^ les superstitions qui estoient par cy-devant que les 
femmes ne portassent dorures, ni habillemens de couleurs, estant 
elle-mesme et beaucoup de sa compagnie parses de dorures, et 
habiUees k la fran9ai8e de robes a grandz manches, et dayantage il 
8*estime que peu a peu elle trouvera ainsy ce chemin pour r^uire 
les choses de la religion, comme le roi son p^re les laissa." Letter 
to the King, August 7th, 1553, p. 104. The Yenetian Ambas- 
sador, Giacomo Soranzo, in his report to the Doge and Senate, 
August 18th, 1554, mentions the great delight of the Queen in 
rich stuffs, cloth of gold and silver, and jewels of all kinds. 
" Calendar Venetian" by Mr. Bawdou Brpwn. 
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hall at Westminster, where the banquet was 
prepared, the Ambassadors of Charles V., 
who were always watching Elizabeth, remarked 
that she had dealings and intelligence with the 
French Ambassador, for she bowed to him 
every time she passed him, but made as though 
she did not see the others, though they were just 
opposite. She complained to Noailles of the 
weight of her coronet, being tired of wearing it. 
"Patience," replied the tempter, "it will soon 
be the parent to a better one."* At the ban- 
quet, the Princess held again the place of honour 

* MonuBoript in the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 486. The Am- 
bassadors to Charles V., London, October 6th, 1553. It maj 
well be supposed that Noailles, in his official report to his Gk>yem- 
ment, says not a word of the incident. Qriffety p. 60, has made 
the mistake of thinking that Elizabeth carried the crown that was 
to be placed upon the Queen's head. The Imperial Ambassadors 
and Noailles, each for himself, are very explicit concerning the 
kind of coronet that tired Elizabeth ; it was her Princess's coronet. 
Besides, it may be seen from the yarious accounts, that the crown 
royal, the sceptre, the sword, and other insignia of the highest 
rank were borne, according to custom, by the great officers of the 
kingdom. "J Successi d^ Inghilterra" by Rosso, Ferrara, 1560, 
fol. 37. Charles Y. answers his Ambassadors, and tells them to 
keep a watch upon Elizabeth ; " et par adyenture, en y prooedant 
dextrement et directement, Ton pourra descouvrir cboses et pra- 
ticques que par iceulx ladite roine aura juste occasion de saisir, et 
assheurer de ladite dame Elisabeth et la. faire mectre en la Tour, 
que & la y^rit^ seroit pour tous respects, ce que plus conyiendroit 
k la sheuret^ et establissment du r^gne de ladite roine." Brussels, 
October 10th, 1553. Manuscript in the Becord Office, Vol. I. 
p. 472. 

VOL. I. M 
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next to the Queen. It was the same at the 
farewell banquet given a fortnight after- 
wards to the Ambassadors extraordinary of 
Charles V.* 

But the aftertaste soon came, as soon as 
the legislative measures were commenced that 
were to characterise the new reign. Two 
closely connected matters, the legitimacy of 
Mary's birth and the religious . question, had 
at once to be brought before the Lords and 
Commons. Mary could not rest under the 
ban of the Acts that had declared her birth 
illegitimate. She also looked upon it as a duty 
to restore the Catholic religion that Henry 
VIII. had only struck at, in order to accomplish 
the degradation of Katherine of Aragon from 
the rank of his wife. She opened her first 
Parliament in person the 5th of October, 1553. 
Five days afterwards, she sent a Bill to the 
House of Lords repealing en masse all the 
laws that had been passed during the two 
former reigns relating to religion and the divorce 
of Henry VIIL But in this matter, as often 
happens, the new Sovereign's councillors served 
her with more ardour than discretion, since they 

* Vertot, Vol. II. p. 226. Noailles to the Queen (Dowager) 
of Scotland, London, October 25th, 1558. Manuscript in the 
Becord Office, Vol. I. p. 538. Bentird to Charles V., London, 
October 19th, 1553. 
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almost all had to wipe out the memory of their 
adhesion to Jane Grey, or of their unfaithfulness 
to the old religion.* For though there might be 
no objections to be anticipated from the per- 
fectly pliant Lords, the Commons were not yet 
quite stripped of their ruggedness. Not that 
the Catholic faith itself was very repugnant to 
them, but the national prejudices revolted 
against the human personification of the faith, 
that is to say the Pope. In the lapse of a 
generation, since the Kingdom had rejected 
the authority of the Holy See, its restoration 
had come to be regarded as a kind of foreign 
conquest, a bugbear to their beloved and sensi- 
tive independence. The Bill had to be with- 
drawn and Parliament prorogued for several 
days. When the sittings were resumed, men's 
minds were more tranquil, and the Government 
presented two separate Bills, one concerning the 
marriage of Henry VIII. and Katherine of 
Aragon, the other concerning public worship. 

The first passed at once, on October 28th, 
and affirmed that the King's marris^e had been 

* The Imperial Ambaaaadon often object to the exaggerated 
zeal of the Chanoellor Gardiner, Biahop of Winchester. This 
prelate had exerted himself with great actirity in the matter of 
the divorce of Henry Vill. from Katherine of Aragon, and the 
establishment of the King's religions supremacy, and ardently 
desired to wipe out hia faults by pushing the reconciliation with 
the Holy See. 

M 2 
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l^ally contracted and was not prohibited by 
the law of God; that, in consequence, the 
sentence of divorce pronounced by Cranmer 
was essentially illegal and void. The two 
Acts of Parliament that had confirmed the 
divorce and enacted the illegitimacy of the 
Queen were repealed.* Then what became of 
Anne Boleyn and Elizabeth's birth? Mary 
spared Elizabeth, though she always felt her 
blood boil at the recollection of her mother's 
injuries; she did not require an official con- 
demnation of their father's second marriage to 
be joined to the rehabilitation of the first. 
Not a word was said about it, but Elizabeth 
took offence. Her character was so head- 
strong and positive that she could not admit 
the existence of rights or interests other than 
her own. Though she attached so much im« 
portance to public belief in the legitimacy 
of the union of her mother to Henry VIIL, 
she could not endure that Mary should have 
the same solicitude for herself. Though the 
Queen was manifestly so merciful, and though 
there was so much difficulty and danger in 
her position, at the risk of aggravating the 
insult, she made an outbreak. Giving way to 

* Sumefs "Mistoiy of the Beformation of the Church qfUng- 
land." 
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one of those insurmountable bursts of rage, 
that seized her when her pride was wounded, 
the Tudor lioness's rage, she declared that she 
would leave the Court, was six or seven days 
without seeing the Queen, though Mary was ill, 
and did not appear at mass during the festival 
of All Saints.* 

As for the religious question, the second bill 
passed November 8 th, suppressed the Calvin- 
istic liturgy, instituted under Edward VL, and 
re-established the ceremonies of worship, with 
the administration of the sacraments, such as 
they had been in use during the last year of 
Henry VIII., in other words, Catholicism, 
except the Pope's jurisdiction, which was re- 
served for a more propitious season. t 

• Vertoty Vol. II. p. 227-234. Antoine de Noailles to the 
King, October 25th, and Noyember 4th, 1553. Every autumn 
the Queen was subject to palpitations of the heart, and wept the 
whole time. 

t Except on this point, still the sulgect of passionate excitement, 
many of the people were cheerful enough oyer the sudden col- 
lapse of the religious system, imposed with so much arrogance 
imder Edward VI. 'They said, " If this were Q-od's word, if this 
people were God's children, surely G-od would then bless and 
prosper them. But now in that there is no doctrine so much 
hated, no people so much persecuted as they be, therefore it can- 
not be of God. This is of Gt>d, which our Queen and our bishops 
haye professed. I^or how hath God prospered and kept them ? 
What a nojbable victory hath Gtod given unto her ! whereas else it 
is impossible that things should come to pass as they have done." 
—Extract from a contemparary writing. The author of this docu- 
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Mary was impatient to lay down her title 
of Supreme Head of the Church (of England), 
The more prudent Charles V., and the 
Chancellor Gardiner, though Bishop of Win- 
chester, had some difBculty in inducing her 
not to be sudden in anything, and to proceed 
gradually towards a complete reconciliation 
with the Holy See.* And it was not attained 
till the following year. 

But from this moment the Reformed, burst- 
ing with anger and terror, desired nothing 
better than to repulse by force the blows 
that were aimed against their Church by the 
new rule. 

At this same Feast of All Saints, when 
Elizabeth refused to hear mass, one of 
the Queen's chaplains was assaulted as he 
preached at Paul's Cross upon the worship 
of Saints; and prophecies touching Mary's 
speedy death were circulated among the iig 
Christians.^ 

ment who is a Protestant and whom Strype supposes to haye been 
Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, under Edward YI., subsequently 
refutes the simple arguments of the crowd by reasoning that 
some of it is quite as simple itself. Strype, Yol. III. p. 66. 

* The Correspondence of Charles Y. with his Ambassadors is 
full of these counsels of prudence. 

t That is to say, the Reformed returned to Catholicism, but of 
suspicious sincerity. Antoine de Noailles to the King, Noirember 
4th, 1553. Vertot, Yol. II. p. 234. 
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Another party, which was simply ambitious, 
persisted in its aims upon the crown. Its remains, 
spared by the Queen's mercy three months be- 
fore, gathered together and laboured secretly to 
knit together the enterprise, which had failed so 
miserably at the commencement of the reign. 
Among these hardened conspirators was the 
Duke of SufFolk, father of Jane Grey. This 
detestable personage repaid the pardon granted 
him with black ingratitude, and cared not much 
if he heaped coals of fire upon the head of his 
daughter, who was still a captive in the Tower. 
The interesting prisoner was to learn too late 
that her worst enemies were the men of her 
own blood. 

However, these seeds of trouble had not 
strength enough to develop spontaneously. 
They wanted a hot bed, or some kind of cause. 
They found both the one and the other in a 
question that excited the passion and patriotism 
among the masses to the highest degree, and 
arrayed round the Princess Elizabeth the various 
enemies of her elder sister. We mean to say 
the Queen's marriage. This was the key of 
the situation. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE QUESTION OF THE MARRIAGE OF MARY 
TUDOR NOAILLES AND RENARD. 

The Frinoess is Bolioited to many — Benard prepares the way in 
fayour of Philip of Spain — Edward Courtenaj, the National 
Fayourite— Noailles giyes his support to Gourtenaj — Intrigues 
of the two Ambassadors — The Chancellor Qurdiner supports 
Courtenay^Dissipation of Gourtenay. 

MARY had hardly secured her crown, 
when a universal appeal supplicated 
her to provide for the succession, and the 
interior peace of the State, by taking a 
husband. But immediately another question 
arose, pregnant with storms, considering the 
character of the nation, whether the spouse 
should be chosen from abroad, or from the 
bosom of the English aristocracy. 

Charles V., as long ago as the 2ist of July, be- 
fore information had reached him of the fall of Jane 
Grey, this event having taken place only the pre- 
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vious day together with advice as to the line of con- 
duct to be followed in policy and religion, had 
sent his cousin an exhortation to marry.* But, 
too astute to risk anything by unseasonable haste, 
whatever might be his inmost thought, he at 
the same time desired his ambassadors to notify 
to the Lords of the Council, that any supposi- 
tion that he had a predilection for a foreign 
marriage was mistaken, f 

However, Mary gave Renard a secret 
audience at BeaulieuJ on the 29th of July, 
during the five days before her entrance into 
London. She told him that she had never 
thought of marriage before she was queen ; 
and called God to witness that, as a private 
person, she had resolved to end her days as a 
spinster. But she said that other duties were 
now laid upon her.§ 

* Chiffety p. 51. Beside it is eyident from Benard's Corres. 
pondenoe, London, July 12th, 1553, that the Emperor had this 
idea during Edward YI's. life time. Manuscript in the Record 
Office, VoL I. p. 115. 

t The Imperial Ambassadors to Charles Y., London, July 24th, 
1553. Manuscript in the Becord Office, Yol. I. p. 192. It may 
be remembered that in his instruction of the previous June 2drd, 
he had desired them to promote an English marriage, to banish 
from the mind of this nation " la crainte d'ayoir pour roy un es- 
trangier tant abhorry d*eulx uniyersellement,'* Qranvelle : " State 
Papers," Vol, IV., p. 10. 

X Better known by the name of Newhall, County of Essex. 

§ It would be difficult to count the number of times in her 
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She understood the motives that had directed 
the Emperor, and was resolved to follow his 
advice, and choose any person whom he might 
advise, for, after God, her only desire was to 
obey him like a father. Only she begged him 
to consider her age of thirty-seven years, and 
not to urge her to a treaty of alliance with a 
person she had not seen, or heard spoken of. 
Lastly, divining the real thought of Charles V. 
in publicly advising her before the Council, by 
means of his representatives, and to the Eng- 
lish Ambassadors at Brussels by means of 
Granvelle, his minister, to take an English 
noble for her husband rather than a stranger, 
she showed that she clearly saw this was a feint, 
with the object of satisfying public opinion for 
the moment,* and far from being displeased at it, 

conyeraations with Benard, that the candid Princess thought her- 
self obliged to protest that "jamais elle n'ayoit senti esguiUon de 
ce que Ton appelle amor, ni entr^ en pensement de Tolupt^ ; et 
qu'elle n'avait jamais pens^ h mariage sinon depuis que a plu 
k Dieu la promovoir k la couronne ; et que celluj qu*elle fera sera 
contre sa propre affection, pour le respect de la chose publicque." 
Her ladies she goes on, " ne lui preschent d'autre chose sinon de 
mariage." Benard to Gbanyelle, September 8th, 1553, Ora»- 
velle: " State Papers," Vol. IV. p. 98. 

* " Que entendant ce que nous remontrames dudit mariage au 
conseil, que Votre Majesty n'entendoit qu'elle print party estran- 
gier, que c'estoit remontrance pour servir a tempz et estoit dissi- 
mul^." The Ambassadors of Charles Y. to that Prince, London, 
August 2nd, 1558. Manuscript in the Becord Office, Vol. I. 
p. 831, 232. Q-riffet has given the substance of this document. 
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she declared that she would resign herself to 
anything he might determine both in the matter 
of her marriage and her other affairs, since he 
was pleased to take the trouble. 

This despatch of Renard is very important, 
because it shows that Mary had no particular 
choice in view ; that she trusted her cousin 
making only this simple and very natural 
reservation that he should consult her before 
making a decision; and that her preference 
was for a foreign Prince, even from the first 
moments of her reign, before she had taken 
possession of her capital. 

These indications will be very useful in 
separating the true and false in the accounts 
that will subsequently be given concerning the 
respective history of the two sisters. 

p. 57. In the same letter (p. 235) it maj be seen that the Queen 
was not deceiyed bj a trick of her ambassadors at Brussels, Mor- 
rison and Hoby. Q-ranvelle had told them that his master " N'en- 
tendoit que ladite dame se mariast & un estrangier, ains avec 
quelque noble du rojaulme, et que le royaulme demeurast en bonne 
administrationy polioey et religion, selon quHl eat mcdntenantV 
Mary told Benard that she suspected thej had added this last 
expression from their own ideas. Charles Y. replied on August 
9th (p. 251) that she really was not wrong in her conjecture. The 
same day the Emperor wrote to his Ambassadors that the Queen 
showed her preference for a foreign marriage, by her interpreta- 
tion of bis advice not to select a partner outside the kingdom to 
be means of suiting herself to the times (p. 259) see also Qran- 
velle : " State Papers," Vol. lY. p. 74. 
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A few days afterwards, on leaving the Tower 
to go to Richmond,* she more formally re- 
peated to Renard that, having come to the 
decision of marrying for reasons of State, she 
saw no person of suitable rank in the Kingdom^ 
and that she would take a foreigner for her 
husband, and trusted to the Emperor to propose 
a Catholic to her, that she might see him and 
speak to him, and that he should not be too 
young.t It was his own son, Philip of Spain, 
only twenty-six years old, whom Charles V. 
destined for this marriage, but he thought it 
desirable to temporise and dissimulate, so as not 
to give an opportunity to the disafFected.J He 
confined his artifices to baffling the pretensions 
of his competitors, real or supposed, such as 
Christian III., King of Denmark ; Don Louis, 
Infant of Portugal, brother of King John III. ; 
Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy; and 
even in his own family, his nephew, the Arch- 

* Acoording to NoaUles this more took place Angast 12th, 
Letter to the Coxm^table. Vertot, YoL 11. p. 110. 

t The Ambaasadon to Charles Y., London, August 16th, 1553. 
Manuscript in the Record Office, Yol. I. p. 284-286. 

X He found the Queen's conditions rather difficult as to age 
and preliminary interviews, no prince would be willing to expose 
himself to a public refusal and went on, " Qui est la cause, pour 
laquelle, non seulement les princes, mais encore les seigneurs et 
particuliers, se marient sans que les parties se Toyent Fung Tautre.*' 
Brussels, August 23rd, 1553. Manuscript in the Record Office, 
Yol. I. p. 2d9, 301. 
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duke Charles, son of his brother, Ferdinand, the 
King of the Romans. He sent a direct pro- 
hibition to the Envoy of this last to do any- 
thing more than visit the Queen and con- 
gratulate her on her accession, and enjoined his 
Ambassadors to make the Princess understand 
that it was not suitable that she should enter 
into this negotiation,* 

But the most dangerous rival, at least 
apparently, arose in the heart of the Kingdom 
among the English nobility, among the small 

* Brusself, August 14, 1558, Manuscript Becord Office, YoL 
1. p. 267, 268. We do not mention Cardinal Pole as a candidate, 
though many historians have very injudiciously placed him among 
the number. It is now conclusiyely proved that neither the Car- 
dinal nor the Queen ever thought of it. Reginald Pole, bom in 
1500, son of Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, daughter of 
the Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV., had refused his 
approval of the divorce of Henry YIII. and Katherine of Aragon, 
and was obliged to escape to the Continent. There he was, against 
his will, appointed Cardinal by Pope Paul III. in 1586. Henry 
Till, furious at being unable to catch him, revenged himself against 
the son upon the mother. He had the unfortunate Countess of 
Salisbury dragged to the scaffold, and in her expired the family 
of the Plantagenets in 1541. On Mary's accession, Pole prepared 
.to go to England ; but Charles Y. refused him passage through the 
Low Countries, in fear he might impede the restoration of the 
Catholic faith by excess of zeal, the Emperor only wishing to 
operate gradually, and also that he might oppose the marriage 
with the Spanish Prince in the interests of some other candidate, 
such as Edward Courtenay. Pole did not obtain permission to 
return to England till November, 1554, five months after the 
marriage, and when the finishing stroke of the reconciliation of 
the kingdom with the Bomish Church was in preparation. 
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number of persons whom Mary had at once 
distinguished with marked favour. This was 
Edward Courtenay. 

He was a member of the ancient French 
house of Courtenay, near Montargis, a branch 
having settled in England in the train of the 
Norman Kings.* Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, the head of this family, 
William Courtenay, had married Catherine, 
daughter of Edward IV., and acquired by this 
alliance the right to bear on his arms the white 
rose, the badge of the House of York, of which 
Edward had been the hero during the furious 
wars of the Two Roses.f Henry, son of 
William and Catherine, received from the 

* It was only at a later date, towards the middle of the twelfth 
century, that Ysabeau, heiress of the direct line remaining in 
France, brought the title and lordship of Courtenay as her dowry 
to Prince Pierre Capet, fifth son of Louis le Q-ros, and by this 
union fused the House of Courtenay with the third dynasty of 
France. 

t It may be remembered that the two branches of the Plan- 
tagenets ; York, white rose, and Lancaster, red rose, fought thirty 
years' of battles for the crown, from 1455 to 1485 ; that the 
House of York, irictorious in Edward IV., was extinguished with 
thb odious Bichard III., killed at the Battle of Bos worth ; and 
that the victor, Henry Tudor, under the name of Henry VII., 
founded the dynasty of the Tudors, which lasted a hundred and 
eighteen years, from 1485 to 1603. The new King, representing 
the blood of Lancaster, married Elizabeth of York, the eldest 
daughter of Edward IV. Their son, Henry VIII., therefore, 
united in his person the claims of the two branches ; but like his 
father, he retained feelings of hostility against the white rose 
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munificence of Henry VIII., the Marquisate of 
Exeter, and added it to the Earldom of Devon 
that he held from his father, for his misfortune. 
For the tyrant at last took offence at a family he 
had formerly favoured, but to which the blood 
royal of York gave some influence. He 
caused the Marquis of Exeter to be beheaded, as 
it seems, for the crime of Catholicism, in 1539, 
and kept prisoners in the Tower, Gertrude, his 
widow, and their son, Edward Courtenay, who 
was deprived of his nobility and property by the 
effect of the Bill of Attainder thundered against 
the father. The orphan, twelve years of age, 
lived and grew up a captive. The tutors of Ed- 
ward VI. did not relax towards him the suspicious 
rigour of Henry VIIFs. harshness. However, 
the bolts of the stern dwelling unclosed to per- 
mit the extended and various learning of the 
revival to penetrate to him. Besides his studies 
in the classic languages, he spoke French, 
Spanish, and Italian. His knowledge of mathe- 
matics has been mnch applauded, and his talent 
for music and painting.* Even the Imperial 
Ambassadors, driving hyperbole a little too 
far, assert at this early period that his prison 
and servitude has not been painful to him be- 

* Strype, Vol. UI., Chap, ziii., p. 338, and " Catalogue of 
OriffituUs" No. kii., p. 191 et seq. 
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cause it has been converted into liberty by study 
and taste for literature and science.* Words 
that the young scholar was not long in falsify- 
ing. His exterior was endued with all the 
graces ; his features were regular, he was tall of 
stature, and of good carriage, with elegant and 
courteous manners. When just restored to the 
world) he deserved the reputation of being the 
handsomest and most agreeable gentleman of 
England.! He was then twenty -six years old, 
and had spent fourteen years in prison. 

. The undeserved misfortune of this last scion 
of the White Rose increased his popularity 
two-fold; his birth, royal through his grand- 
mother, parting him from the rest of the nobility, 
made him a mark for the careless gossip of 
some, and the unquiet jealousy of others. 
Even in the last months of Edward VI.'s 
life, there had been persons who talked of a 
marriage between him and the Princess Mary ; 
and, on the other hand, the Duke of North- 
umberland, when preparing his plans of usurpa- 
tion, was said to have proposed to despatch 
him, as his existence might have been incon- 

* Letter to Charles Y., London, July 22nd, 1553. Manuscript 
in the Record 0£Boe, YoL I. p. 178. 

t Vertot, Yol. II. p. 247. Memorandum, by Antoine de 
Noailles, of what La Marque should say to the King, November 
9th, 1553. 
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venient to them.* As for the far-seeing French 
Ambassador, Antoine de Noailles, he went to 
visit him in prison, and hoped that he had 
made him a partisan of the King and of France, 
rejoicing in the prospect of a marriage between 
Courtenay and Mary.f 

The general turn of public opinion that had 
arisen spontaneously and prematurely among the 
people, changed into a kind of acclamation 
after the triumph of the legitimate heir, 
especially when the Queen delivered mother 
and son from their captivity as she entered 
the Tower, made the Marchioness of Exeter 
one of her ladies of honour, and, as was the 
custom, admitted her to share her bed. A 
supposed prophecy that she would marry a 
native and a prisoner was repeated with 
delight. J A native ! Then there would be no 
fear of an odious foreigner, whoever he might 
be, mingling in the life of England, intro- 
ducing the dangerous alloy of his passions, 
peculiar interests, and manners. The patriotic 
ardour of the masses, hailing in the new 

• Scheyfve to Charles V., London, June 11th, July lOth, 1553. 
Manuscript in the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 39, 84. 

t Antoine de Noailles to the King, London July 20th, Octoher 
16th, 1553. Vertot, Vol. II. p. 81, 215. 

X The Imperial Amhassadors to Oharies V., London July 22nd, 
1553. Manuscript in the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 178. 

VOL. I. N 
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Queen, the most direct representative of the 
national dynasty, and fixing on a husband 
for her from among the purest nobility of 
the country, had just given her invincible 
support; but this same patriotism, narrow 
and hasty, was quite capable of turning in the 
opposite direction, and producing a most fright- 
ful crisis, in the event of deception, or distrust, 
if the husband were selected from outside the 
kingdom. 

No one could take advantage of such a peril- 
ous situation better than did the French Ambas- 
sador. Antoine de Noailles, who, as we have 
seen, had succeeded M. de Bois Dauphin, as 
envoy to Edward VI., when the young Prince 
was already dying, was possessed of remark- 
able ability and strength of character. Dexterous 
and penetrating, knowing at once how to 
comprehend the whole as well as the details 
of events within his view, adroit in the 
management of men, and in tempting their 
passions, he united the sagacity that compre- 
hends with the audacity that acts. The mission 
he then filled was pacific and even friendly. But, 
imbued with the reciprocal animosity nourished 
by fourcenturicsof war between the two nations, 
he suspected what might happen, and desired 
anything that might tend to weaken the power 
of a country that rivalled his own. In this frame 
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of mind the triumph of Mary Tudor was sure 
to inspire him with anxiety, lest she, being 
so nearly related to the Emperor, might fling 
England into the orbit of Austrian politics, a 
considerable aggravation of the difliculties and 
dangers of France. Thus he had secretly 
favoured the Duke of Northumberland, as we 
have seen, and had rejoiced in the success of Jane 
Grey, purely because he expected from this re- 
volution that the reign would be disturbed, and 
consequently weak and destitute of influence 
abroad. When the crisis had terminated con- 
trary to his hopes, he turned right about. It 
was to the victorious Mary that he carried his 
own congratulations and his master's, with 
oflFers of service. Before her he gloried, 
like a good neighbour and very good 
Catholic, in the event that, said he, established 
successfully at once the legitimate heir and the 
benefits of religion. But while he expressed in 
his despatches the opinion that the King would 
certainly be better pleased with this than the 
other one (Jane Grey), he gave information 
that the happy return of the mass would not be 
accomplished without troubles, although it might 
be desired by a great part of the realm. He 
added besides that the Queen, having to take 
measures for the legal establishment of her 

N 2 
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rights, and her security, with her treasury 
empty, her rewards to pay, her punishments 
to inflict, the arrears to make up of the 
pensions and wages of the crown servants, 
that the Duke of Northumberland had syste- 
matically neglected to pay under the mistaken 
calculation that this would bind them more 
surely to his fortune, would have enough to 
do at home, without troubling others abroad.* 
However, for greater security, he held him- 
self in readiness to take advantage of any 
circumstances conducive to the realization of 
his augury, and indeed very soon to contrive 
to produce them. 

Thus he continued making an apparent dis- 
play of friendship, but secretly hostile, whilst 
he watched and sounded the ground; then, 
gradually becoming bolder, acted like a true 
firebrand. 

On September 3rd, 1553, as a commence- 
ment of the reparation to the Courtenays, 
Mary made solemn restitution of the title of 
Earl of Devon to the handsome Edward, t 

* Vertot, Vol. II. Noailles to the King, July 23rd, 29th, 
p. 84, 91> 92. The Constable de Montmorency to Noailles, July 
31st, p. 98. 

t Or Devonshire ; NoaiUes generally says Dampohier (for Hamp- 
shire), though this was not the same county. But to him it was 
in a kind of way a typical denomination of the western country, 
where the Courtenays were the principal lords. 
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We have already mentioned that Elizabeth 
refused to be present at the ceremony and 
the mass celebrated on this occasion. Perhaps 
this festival caused her some more especial vexa- 
tion, beyond her religious scruples, as it was 
generally considered a prelude to her sister's 
marriage. Courtenay had no house suitable 
to the rank he resumed; his patroness asked 
him to choose the mansion he liked best in 
London. She desired one of her gentlemen 
to guide him through the world so little known 
to him, and to save him from all kinds 
of seductions against which his dreary con- 
finement had not been much preparation. 
With excessive solicitude, she gave orders that 
he should not be left alone a moment. He 
could not leave the house, scarcely even his 
room, without permission. It was a State 
affair if the French Ambassador invited 
him to dinner ; he could not go there unless 
accompanied.* It is well to mention here 

* Vertot, Vol. II., p. 147. Noailles to the King, September 7, 
1553. Noailles also reports to the King, September 22, that the 
young man having ordered a magnificent suit of blue velvet covered 
vfith goldsmiths* work, for the coronation, was forbidden to wear 
it ; and he supposes that the Queen was in some way jealous of his 
grandeur, and repented of having favoured him so much. Vertot, 
Vol. II., p. 163. There is perhaps a more correct explanation ; it 
is that the Queen, in her triumphal march through London, was 
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that the Imperialists, especially Simon Renard, 
proceeding in the execution of the very deep 
design conceived by Charles V. and Granvelle, 
had written to them, " For if she, the Queen, 
fancied him she would not fail to go further, 
if she has the nature of the women, and so 
would be always resentful of what you might 
have said."* So the sap was carried on in 
zigzags, and the chief subject of blame was 
his relations with the French Envoys.f These 
persons, said Renard, in a long memorandum 
he gave to the Queen, had come bearing let- 
ters of credence for Courtenay and several of 
the Council, a proceeding, he added, very 
strange and inadmissible; they wished to 
aggrandise him, raise him, and make him feel 
a taste for reigning. Since he had neither 
credit nor resources to depend upon when he 
was delivered from his captivity, it followed 
that, under pretext of friendship and neighbour- 
hood, another aim was sought ; the Queen must 

to wear a cloak of blue Telvet, while the princessea and ladies were 
to be clothed in crimson. So Courtenay would haye been wearing the 
Queen's colour, and this would in some respects hare publicly 
marked him as the chosen spouse. Now the Queen would haye 
none of him. 

* Oranvelle : " State PaperSy** Vol. IV., p. 76. Granyelle to 
Benard : Brussels, August 14, 1553. 

t Besides Noailles, the Bishop of Orleans and M. de Gy6, 
extraordinary envoys, whom we have mentioned above. 
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remember that distrust of the French was the 
only defence she could use against their prac- 
tices.* And his religion ? Was it known what 
it would be ? Though of Catholic origin, his 
faith seemed not to have remained pure during 
his imprisonment ; Charles V. thought he had 
been " a little seduced."t 

Or she was approached through her vanity; 
and encouraging the instinctive preference 
that inclined her to a foreign match, Renard 
repeated to her that her heart was too grand 
to marry a subject. It was difficult for the 
Queen and the Ambassador to meet in private, 
so many eyes were open to their smallest 
movements. At last, during the early days 
of September, a secret audience took place at 
Richmond. J The dexterous Envoy of Charles 
V. first turned the conversation on the report 
of the marriage to Courtenay; the Queen 
replied that she had only once spoken to the 

» Ghanvelle : " State Papers^* Vol. IV., p. 66, 67. Undated 
Memorandum addressed by the Imperial Ambassadors to the Queen. 
The eminent editor of the State Papers has dated it the beginning 
of August. But it cannot be before the second half of the month, 
because the extraordinary ambassadors of France, guilty of haying 
invited Courtenay to dinner, did not reach London before 
August 15. 

t Manuscript in the Record Office, Vol. I., p. 390, 891. Charles V. 
to Benard. Valenciennes : September 20, 1558. 

% From the 3rd to the 6th of September. 
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young man, the day she had pardoned him at 
the Tower, and that she knew no one in Eng- 
land with whom she was willing to ally herself. 
Then speaking, as if from himself, for such 
were his instructions, Renard pressed her to 
express some preference ; he enumerated, under 
a mask of impartiality, the various Princes of 
the Continent, whom he looked upon as worthy 
of her choice, combated her scruples touching 
the difference of age, when she said these Princes 
were very young, and that she might be the 
mother of any of them, and brought her to 
express a regret that the Prince of Spain was 
bound by betrothal to his cousin the Princess of 
Portugal.* Answering that he did not think 
matters were so far advanced, he praised the 
good qualities of Philip ; the wisdom, judg- 
ment, experience, and moderation, and then 
a precious warranty! he was already an old 
married man, he had a son six or seven 
years old.f The Queen closed the inter- 

* Mary, bom in 1521, daughter of Emmanuel, the fortunate Xing 
of Portugal, by the third wife of that prince. Eleonora, sister of 
Charles V. and widow of Emmanuel, in 1521, married Francis 1., 
King of France in 1530. 

t Philip, bom at Yalladolid, May 21, 1527, had married in 
1543, Mary of Portugal, daughter of King John III. She died in 
1545, after having become the mother of Don Carlos, whose destiny 
was so tragic. The other, Mary of Portugal, whom Charles Y. 
at one time proposed to make his son's second wife, was aunt to 
this first wife. 
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view by repeating that she had no doubt 
that the Emperor would have respect to her 
wishes in the choice of a spouse, and went on 
to say that she was desirous to obey him and 
please him in everything and by everything, 
like her own father.* 

It was very curious that Renard, clever as he 
was, departed convinced that Mary had serious 
thoughts of Ferdinand, King of the Romans, 
younger brother of Charles V. ; this Prince 
was then fifty years of age. Charles V. and 
Ferdinand had been a hostile pair of brothers 
ever since the elder, intoxicated by paternal am- 
bition, had formed the plan of transferring the 
Imperial Crown to his son Philip, although he 
had secured the reversion of it to his brother 
by causing him to be elected King of the 
Romans in 1531. Ferdinand, on his side, 
crossed the Emperor's design on England, 
and coveted the richest marriage in Europe, 
as it was said, either for himself or for one 
of his sons. Mary, on her side, had no idea 
that the Prince of Spain was intended for 
her. 

Thus neither of the two speakers had really 
understood the meaning and bearing of their 

* Ghranvelle : " State Papers" Vol. IV. p. 96-88. Eenard to 
Granyelle, undated (September 8th) 1553. 
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conversation. But the attendants, guided by 
the instinct of Courts, caught it exactly. Their 
secret, though in real truth it no longer existed, 
was penetrated and divulged. 

During the night of September 6th, Noailles 
was informed that the Imperial Ambassador 
had proposed to Mary to marry the Prince 
of Spain. The author of this information 
was no less than a Howard, nephew of the 
old Duke of Norfolk, and brother of that 
Queen, Katherine Howard, whom Henry VIII. 
had caused to die beneath the axe. This gentle- 
man was very deep in Mary's confidence, but 
abused it and betrayed her.* 

On the receipt of this news, Noailles acted 
without losing a moment. First he informed 
the King " in a long and sorry letter."t He 

• Noailles calls him John Aly. This person even ventured to 
assert, as a settled arrangement, that the Prince of Spain should 
take the English title to the exclusion of any other, should reside 
in this country, and give the Queen the Low Countries as her dowry. 
Pertoty Noailles letter to the King, September 7th, 1558, Vol. 
II. p 143, 156, and other despatches, p. 174, 245, 247. We have 
not been able to ascertain which of the Howards was called by this 
name of John Aly, unless it was George, the third and youngest 
brother of Katherine Howard. Benard also knew the same John 
Aly, Vol. I. p. 958. 

t Expressions from his despatch of September 8th to L*Aube- 
spine, the King's Secretary. " Archives du Ministh'e des Affaires 
JEtrangkres" ** Copies des DSpSches et Amhassades de MM. 
de Noailles en Angleterre" Vol. I. and II., p. 117. The " longue 
et flSU;heuse lettre," can only be that which is in Vertot, Vol. H. 
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requested that his brother* should be sent to 
assist him in the campaign he was going to 
commence, furnished with good letters of 
credence to the Lords of the Council,t 
scrupulously avoiding any show of prefer- 
ance for Courtenay, or even mention of his 
name. 

The next night he sent for one of 
Courtenay's followers, and advised him to 
gain as many friends as possible among those 
who had access to the Queen, and es- 
pecially in the coming Parliament, and 
that it should be induced to request the 
Sovereign not to select her husband outside 
of England. On the eighth, he secretly com- 
municated with the Venetian Ambassador, 
Giacomo Soranzo, and found him quite ready 
to enter into his cabal, although without in- 

p. 142, et seq,, under date September 7tli, we shall make use of 
it further on. 

• • Frangois de Noailles, known as the protonotary De Noailles, 
who was afterwards Bishop d'Acqs (Dax). He did not come to 
join his elder brother till 1554. 

t Particularly the Earl of Pembroke and Lord Clinton, " encores 
qu'ily soyent difiavorisez; carjem'en ayderais plus tost que des 
autres, si tant estoit." It would be curious to know what possi- 
biUty Noailles here looks to. Unhappily in the volume of ** Copies" 
the remainder of the idea is replaced by asterisks, and on refer- 
ence to the volume of originals, " Archives du Ministhre des Affaires 
JEtranghres" England, 1558-1554, it will be found that the 
corresponding words have been cut out of the body of the letter 
and are gone. 
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structions from the Republic, as he thought such 
an extraordinary aggrandisement of fortune for 
the house of Austria was very formidable. 

On the 9th, addressing himself higher still, 
with remarkable boldness, Noailles, under 
some excuse, presented himself secretly before 
the Chancellor Gardiner. He discoursed two 
hours on the danger of such a marriage, for 
the Queen, pitying her beforehand for the 
neglect that he foresaw she would experience 
from her husband; for the Ministers, who 
could not be ignorant that the Spaniards were 
not men to allow of companions in the Govern- 
ment ; for the Kingdom, as they would occupy 
its fortresses, and drag it into their war against 
France, for, said he, if the Emperor wanted 
the Queen, was it not to make her espouse all 
his quarrels along with his son?* 

The Chancellor, without showing his hand 
too much, and making bold to re-assure him 
as to the maintenance of peace, let him see that 
he thought the same at heart. Indeed he really 
inclined for a native marriage at home, and 
bore to Courtenay an affection, real or feigned, 
says the suspicious Noailles, but of which the 

* Noailles to the King, September 7th, and 22nd, 1653, Vertot, 
Vol. II. p. 143-148, September 22nd, p. 157-158. " Memoire au 
Connetahle de Montmorency ,* September 25th, Idem. p. 174 
et seq 
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sincerity was afterwards proved.* It had arisen 
during their common captivity in the Tower. 
Like all the English, Gardiner regarded the 
foreigner with evil eyes, and with the more reason 
as it was proposed to introduce the son of the 
powerful Charles V. into the domestic affairs of 
the country. Several members of the Privy 
Council, the greatest part of the nobility, and 
the mass of the people passionately supported 
the national candidate. 

Public acclamation was so much in his 
favour that a court was already forming around 
him. His good offices with the Queen were 
purchased.t Bishops coming into his presence 
bent the knee, as before the Sovereign herself. 

* Gardiner and Noailles were, the one too English, and the 
other too French, to be in sympathy together. On August 22nd, 
Vertoty Vol II. p. 123, Noailles wrote to Henry II. that the 
Bishop of Winchester would not be less arrogant, or less violent 
in business, than his predecessors, and that he had not forgotten 
any of his usual manners during his seven years* imprisonment. 
G^ie Ambassador thought he was doing his duty as a good French- 
man in putting difficulties in the Ohanoellor's way ; the Chancellor 
did his duty as a good Englishman in defending himself. l^oaiUes 
will soon be able to speak with greater justice, November, 1568, 
Vol. II. p. 260. 

t The Imperial Ambassadors write to Charles V., August 29, 
1553, that the Earl of Pembroke, in order to be made a Member 
of the Council, had given Courtenay a sword, a dagger, a bowl, 
a ewer, and some horses, worth more than four thousand crowns ; 
all the more because Courtenay's mother had obtained the Earl's 
pardon from Mary, after the fall of Jane Grey. Manuscript in 
the Eecord Office, Vol. I. p. 327. 
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He, the better to play his part, if a gentleman 
came to offer his services, would question him 
as to his faith, choosing, he said, none but those 
of the old religion for his followers. Either 
out of prudence or gratitude, he called the Chan- 
cellor his father,* and it was very well deserved. 
Indeed he had only just been created Earl of 
Devon, when Gardiner, not putting himself 
forward, but through the means of two members 
of the Council, Lords Inglefield and Walgrave, 
had broached the subject of this marriage to 
Mary as the most desirable and agreeable per* 
sonage in the realm. She had coldly replied 
that Courtenay was very young ; that he had 
been bred in captivity ; that she must see what 
he was fit for ; and begged them to leave her 
alone till after the Session of Parliament.t 

The young man was only too quick in show- 
ing his capacity. Kept under lock and key till 

* These details are taken from the same coirespondenoe. Letter 
to Charles Y., London, September 19th, 1558. Manuscript in the 
Becord Office, Vol. L p. 385-386. 

t Manuscript in the Beoord Office, Vol. I. p. 865-367. The 
Imperial Ambassadors to Charles Y., London, September 13th, 
1563. When Mary told Benard all this, she tt^esmerveiUait that 
the Emperor deferred so long giying her his advice and good 
counsel, which she awaited with grande dSvocion, We know that 
the Emperor chose to study the situation, and to stir up his 
cousin's impatience through his calculated delays. See also 
the Ambassadors* Letter of September 28rd. Idem, p. 410, 
413. 
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twenty-six, a dreary life, with no events but the 
dreadful scenes of the Tower ; then in a moment 
visited by good fortune, which, besides open- 
ing him the road to freedom, spread before 
him a phantom of royal splendour, he had 
not ballast enough to bear his prosperity. He 
was floated on a whirlwind of joy and youth, 
and the little sense that nature had given him, 
or captivity had left him, seemed to disappear 
entirely. He cast himself headlong into the 
most vulgar and scandalous pleasures. He 
displayed his misconduct all over London, and 
repulsed the guide the Queen had given him 
to direct and rule him. The Venetian and 
French Ambassadors, in despair at his playing 
the game of Spain so well, wasted their care and 
advice upon him. He could not save himself 
from the charms of liberty.* 

» Vertot, Vol. II. p. 219-220, Noailles to the King, October 
17th, 1553. The Venetian gave him secret supper-parties at the 
instigation of the Frenchman, *' pour Tadyiser de se conduire dis- 
crettement en son affaire." Noailles, October 16th. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

MARY CHOOSES PHILIP OF SPAIN. 

Charles Y. decidefl to propose his Son — Surprise and Hesitation of 
Mary — Courtenaj denies haying any idea of marrying either 
the Queen or Elizabeth — New Efforts of Benard — The Portrait 
of Philip by Titian — Oourtenay reforms — Mary is affianced 
secretly to Philip. 

CHARLES v., always deliberate, and as 
yet having only advanced warily, now 
thought the time had come for communi- 
cating his idea to his cousin. As she had so 
expressly refused Courtenay, and, on the other 
hand. Cardinal Pole* said he had no intention 
of marriage, the Emperor considered that she 
did not choose to niarry one of her subjects. 
So he desired Renard to inform her that he could 
have enjoyed no greater pleasure than to pro- 
pose for her himself, except for the impediment 
of age and infirmity. Thus he had no person 

* Still detained in G-ermany by the Emperor. 
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to offer whom he loved more than his own son. 
If the Prince was young, so was Courtenay.* 
Then, through the causes given above, his 
former marriage, his being a father,"}- and now 
for some time a widower, he had become ripened. 
The advantages that Mary and England would 
gather from this alliance were that they 
might bring the French to reason, recover the 
Duchy of Guyenne, and, who knows ? perhaps 
the Kingdom of France. The English should 
be satisfied by excluding foreigners from office 
and home affairs. They should be won over 
by dignities, money, and by setting them one 
against the other in their private rivalries. 
Lastly, Renard was to beg the Queen not to 
communicate this business to any of her 
Ministers before she had come to a decision on 
it herself The Emperor also professed that 
he was ready to desist, rather than put it for- 
ward if there was any risk to be run. If she 
did not think it practicable, she was to tell him 
confidentially. J 

* Philip was bom in 1527, bo he was twenty-six, exactly the 
same age as his rival. 

t By his first wife, Mary of Portugal, he was father of Don 
Carlos, born in 1545. 

X (Jharles V. to Renard, Valenciennes, September 20th, 1553. 
Manuscript in the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 387, et seq. Gran- 
velle : " State Papers;' Vol. IV. p. 108-116. See also QHffet, § xy, 
p. 62. 

VOL. 1. O 
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The preparations for the Coronation, where 
Courtcnay, as we have seen, occupied the post 
of honour that he could claim by birth, the 
opening of Parliament five days afterwards, the 
5th of October, 1553 ; the difficulty of any 
private communication with the Queen, so 
closely was she watched by her Court, by the 
creatures of the French, and even by the other 
Imperial Ambassadors, jealous of their colleague 
Renard — these various circumstances caused 
delay. Having dexterously sounded Lord 
Paget, one of the Secretaries of State, and 
a most influential member of the Privy 
Conncil, the representative of Charles V. was 
introduced at Westminster on the evening of 
the loth of October. He stealthily gave the 
Queen the Emperor's letter, accrediting him 
alone, of all the Imperial Ambassadors, to treat 
with her concerning the marriage,* and officially 
proposed to her Philip, Prince of Spain. But 
what was his disappointment to meet with 
nothing but coldness and objections from Mary, 
quite contrary to his hopes. What would the 
people of England say, and her Council } 
When the Prince succeeded to the Emperor, 

* This letter then, dated September 20th, was delivered not 
less than twenty days after its date, so difficult were confidential 
coipmunications between Mary and the Ambassador. 
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how could he abandon his difFerent kingdoms 
to come and live in England ? His disposition — 
she knew nothing of it. He was said not to be 
so wise as the Emperor. He was very young.* 
Though she was ready to obey her husband, he 
must not expect that she would let him govern, 
still less would she give places to strangers, for 
the Kingdom would not endure it. She had 
also heard that Maximilian (son of the King 
of the Romans), having had to carry on the 
business of Spain in the absence of Prince 
Philip, had acquired great renown by it, and 
that, " on the other hand, his Highness was 
not valued in comparison with Maximilian."! 
She also said she was as free as the first day she 
was born, and had never taken a fancy to any- 
one. 

Renard displayed all the resources of his 

* ** Que 8*il Toulait estre voluptueux, ce n'est ce qu'elle desire, 
pour estre de tel eaige que Yotre Majeste scet, et qu'elle ii*a jamais 
eu affection ou pensee d'amour, qu'elle aimera et obeira parfaite- 
ment celui a cui elle soit d^diee, suivant le commandement diyin 
et ne fera rien sans son ?ouloir ; que si youlait attempter au gou- 
yemement du ro'laulme, elle ne le pouroit oomporter." Benard to 
Charles Y., London, October 12th, 1553. Manuscript in the Re- 
cord Office, Vol. I. p. 486-486. 

t Maximilian, Philip's cousin, had also been his brother-in-law 
since 1548, haying married Mary, the daughter of Charles Y. 
The Queen of England only mentioned him here in order to show 
■that Philip eujojed an inferior reputation. Maximilian, like, hia. 
cousin and Courtenaj, was bom in 1527. 

O 2 
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abundant powers of argument in convincing 
her. First, he praised the Prince, then he depicted 
the dangers that threatened her on all sides, 
making it necessary for her to obtain a power- 
ful support by marriage. She had, he said, 
four kinds of enemies, the heretics and schis- 
matics, the rebels and adherents of the Duke of 
Northumberland, the Kingdoms of France and 
Scotland, and the Lady Elizabeth, and they 
would never cease to vex and trouble her, and 
watch opportunity for attempts against her and 
the Kingdom. She answered that she would 
never marry without giving the Emperor 
information of her intention before her con- 
fessor. She well knew the practices of the 
French, but would never give any credit to 
their speeches about the Prince of Spain, and, 
with too much simple confidence, she told 
him that they could do nothing with Courte- 
nay or Elizabeth without her knowledge, for 
Courtenay's mother had given her a positive 
promise to tell her everything. Besides, three 
days before,* she fiad talked more to Courte- 
nay than she had ever done. He had told 
her that an English lord, whose name he had 
not the sense to conceal, had told him that 

* It can be seen in Noailles* correspondence that this was 
October 6ih. 
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he ought to marry Elizabeth, for he could 
not expect to attain the alliance with the 
Queen. If he took Elizabeth, he might hope 
that he or his children would succeed to the 
throne, for the Queen was old and worn out.* 
Courtenay had replied that he had never 
thought of so exalted an alliance as herself or 
Elizabeth. He had besought the Queen to 
consider that he always held himself to be 
her servant; he never wished to claim any 
further privilege than she, of her grace, should 
grant him, still less would he be ungrateful 
for the wealth and honour that he had received 
from her. When she wished to marry him, he 
should much prefer that it should be to a private 
lady rather than Elizabeth, who was a heretic, 
was too proud, and was of inferior degreeeon 
the mother's side. As to the French, they had 
caused only general proposals to be made to 
him, not particular. The Queen had closed 
the interview by telling him that when she 
was married, if she ever did force herself to 
it, she would make it her business to choose 

* Let us reverse the %itiiatioiis, and imagine, in passing, what 
reception Elizabeth would have given this strange compliment that 
her sister endured from Courtenaj, and repeated to Benard in all 
humility. The lord who had spoken to Oourt^enaj about marriage 
and Elizabeth was probably William Paget, whom we shall soon 
find exerting himself in his support of this alliance. 
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him a Catholic and honest woman to wife, and 
would procure his promotion according to his 
behaviour.* 

Next day, Mary requested Renard to let her 
have the reasons he had propounded in writing. 
He made haste to prepare a memorandum of 
the unsuitableness of a marriage with one of 
her own subjects ; the advantages of a foreigner ; 
how necessary it was that he should be power- 
ful ;t the most suitable age ; and all without 
proposing, or even mentioning, the Prince of 
Spain ; and as for Courtenay, with a contemptu- 
ous allusion, but no mention either of his name. J 

* These details are taken from Benard's long aocount to Charles 
v., London, October 12tky 1563. Manuscript in the Beoord 
Office, Vol. I. p. 481-495. Noailles was aware that the Queen had 
entertained Courtenay and his mother on October 6th. He at 
once wrote to the King that they had been together from one 
o'clock in the afternoon to six in the erening — letter of October 
12th, 1553 — but on the 17th he made a correction, and reduced 
this long space of time to a mere half-hour. Vertot^ Vol. II. p. 
217-219. He adds that nothing was mentioned but the restoration 
of their property that the Courtenays were soHciting. And so the 
young man had been deceitful to the Queen about his personal 
inclinations, and to Noailles by causing him to believe that nothing 
had been mentioned but his restoration. 

t As much to defend her against her four kinds of enemies as 
to gain the respect of the people, for without it they would laugh 
at him, and say that solum serviret conjugio iton reipublica. 

X This memorandum of October 11th, 1553, is among the State 
Papers of Q-ranvelle, Vol. lY. p. 128-131, and in the Manuscript 
in the Becord Office, Vol. I. p. 513-519. It appears by this last 
collection that the editor of the State Papers was mistaken in con- 
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In a fresh interview, the 14th of October, at 
evening, with the same mystery, Mary spoke 
of Edward, and said she thought of marrying 
him to a foreigner; and Renard, in a fit of 
generosity, spoke of adding the Dukedom of 
York to the Earldom of Devon that Edward 
had lately received from the Royal bounty, so 
that a grander foreign match might be found 
for him, with the protection and friendship of 
the Prince of Spain.* Sincere or not, the 
Ambassador followed the reiterated instructions 
of Granvelle to observe the greatest caution as 
regarded Courtenay, if he saw the Queen's taste 
inclined that way, because, if the marriage with 
their Prince should fail, perhaps there might be 
no other candidate for whom the Emperor 
would do more.t Indeed, Charles V. absolutely 
rejected both his nephews of Austria and the 
Portuguese, for he was uneasy at their obstinate 
pursuit. 

sidering the memorandum a fragment. It is complete. With 
regard to Courtenay, Senard advises the Queen to consider whether 
it was suitable for her to marry " un sien vassal, sans credit, pou- 
Toir, assistance qui n'a veu ni sceu que s'est du monde, pour 
avoir est^ norrie en servitude et n'estre jamais sortie d'Angle- 
terre." 

* Benard to Charles Y., October 15th, 1553. Manuscript in 
the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 502. 

t Granvelle to Renard, Ghent, October 15th, 1553. ''State 
Pofert;' Vol. IV. 133-134. 
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Cruel was the agitation of the poor Queen. 
In her doubt as to Philip's character, she ques- 
tioned Renard again ; and, taking his hands, 
choosing him, she said, for spiritual confessor in 
this,* conjured him repeatedly to tell her if the 
Prince really was as he had described him.t 
The warm asseverations of the Ambassador, 
protesting by his honour and his life, only 
half re-assured her. If only she could see him. J 
Failing the original, whom Charles V. did not 
choose to expose to the possible affront of being 
found unpleasing, a few weeks afterwards a 
portrait of the Prince, by the hand of Titian, 
was presented to the Queen. § 

These negotiations, conducted with the secresy 
of a conspiracy, were so far confined to 

* Benard to Charles Y., London, October 15th, 1553. Manu- 
script in the Record Office, Yol. I. p. 505. 

t " S'il estoit mod^r^ rassis et bien oonditionn^.** Idemt p. 502. 

X Benard to Charles Y., London, October 15. 

§ Mary, Queen of Hungary, sending Benard the portrait, now 
three years' old, tells him that it has been somewhat injured by 
time and trayel. " Si est-ce qu*elle Terra assez par icelle sa res- 
semblance, la voyant 2k son jour et de loin, oomme sont toutes poinc- 
tures dudict Titian que de pr^ ne se recongnoissent ; et jugera 
assez que ce n'est chose faicte h la main, poure 6tre la poincture 
faicte de si longtemps." Brussels, Kovember 19th, 1558. Manu- 
script in the Becord Office, Yol. I. p. 150. Granvelle called atten- 
tion to the Prince having grown since the portrait was taken, that 
he was more formedi and had more beard. Manuscript in the 
Becord Office, Yol. I. p. 145. 
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four persons,* Lord Paget being the only 
English lord that was initiated. Variable and 
fanciful (but who had not altered during 
those tragic days), ardent, quite likely to go too 
far when once started, amenable to the caresses 
and promises abundantly strewn by the Im- 
perialists,t being, besides, a determined enemy 
of France and Scotland, this personage was to 
be the leading character at the turning-point. 
The Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Arundel, 
his colleagues in the Council, but, in other re- 
spects, as uninformed as the public of the in- 
terior turn of affairs, desired a foreign marriage. 
There is no explanation of the motives of the 
first; as for the second, Noailles informs us 

• << La negociation a ^t^ jusqu'ioi d^mdlee entre nous quatre," 
writes Ghranyelle to Benard^ Brussels, KoTember 18th, 1553. 
'* State Papert** YoL lY. p. 144. The four whom he does not 
name were no doubt Granyelle, Benard, Mary and Paget, the 
Emperor and the Prince were not likely to be included in the nous 
quatre. 

t Benard to Charles Y., London, November 28th, 1553. 
Manuscript in the Becord Office, Yol. I. p, 778. Paget at first 
had promised Noailles that he would oppose the Spanish marriage 
(Noailles to the King, London, October 7th, 1553. *' Archives du 
MinUt^e des AfftUret Strangh-es** Yol. I. and II. p. 137.) But 
he changed his mind when he heard that Courtenaj had said that, 
if eyer he became the Queen's husband, he should remember that, 
in Henry YIlFs time, Paget had proposed he should be put to 
death. Then the Imperialists brought him oyer to their side. 
Soramo'e " BepoH;' August 18th, 1564, " Venetian Calendar,'' 
Yol. lY. p. 560. 
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that he flattered himself, if he could get the 
Queen's favour, that Elizabeth might be married 
to his own son, and so the succession eventually 
pass into his family.* Another, Sir John 
Mason, of Brussels, Ambassador to Charles V., 
wrote that Courtenay was more French than 
English.f 

Notwithstanding all their efl?brts, all the talk, 
and all the influence that were visible on 
the opposite side from patriotic aversion to the 
foreigner and distrust of Austrian ambition. 
So, though Gardiner had made one false move 
before by an indirect attempt in favour of the 
native suitor, he made a second attempt six 
weeks later, about the 20th of October, but 
this time personally, and in company with Sir 
Robert Rochester, controller of the King's 
household, the Lords Walgrave, Inglefield, 
and Southwell. They put forward the birth, 
learning, and good qualities of their candidate, J 
and represented to the Queen that, on her side, 
time was passing ; and added that it was 

* Letter to the King, October 16th, 1553. VeHot, Vol. II. 
p. 214, 215. 

t Memorandum of what La Marque will have to say €o the 
King (from Noailles) November 9th, 1553. Vertoty p. 244, 245. 

J " Oourtenai bien n^, bien morigen^ vertueux." Benard to 
Charles V., London, October 2l8t, 1553. Manuscript in the 
Record Office, Vol. I. p. 543. 
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absolutely necessary for the good of the King- 
dom that she should resolve to marry. She 
clearly gave them to understand by her answer 
that she preferred a stranger. And yet this 
determination, becoming more and more con- 
firmed in her, did not prevent her from being 
just and generous towards him whom she would 
not choose for husband. For at this very time 
she caused two Acts of Parliament to be passed 
repealing the Bill of Attainder against him and 
his mother, Gertrude, Marchioness of Exeter, 
passed under Henry VIII., and restoring their 
rank and property. On the 20th of October, 
she gave formal assent to this measure before 
the united Chambers at Westminster. Renard 
considered that she had been v^ry speedy ; she 
answered that they had asked this under the 
Chancellor's advice, and that she did not know 
that it was done with any view to marriage.* 
So she had simply followed the inspiration of 
justice, and done her best to repair one of the 
crimes of her father. But the report of her 
marriage to Courtenay had become so strong 
that she could not venture to speak to the 
young man, except in his mother's presence.f 

* Benard to Charles Y., London, October 28rd, 1553. Manu- 
script in the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 554, 555. 
t Idem, p. 553. 
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Then Courtenay, uneasy at the secret visits 
of the Imperial Ambassador to the Queen, 
regretted his foolishness and returned to a 
more regular way of life.* But, as senseless 
in one way as another, he played the lover 
ridiculously, making an exhibition of his pre- 
tensions and jealousy of his rivals almost in 
the street. Renard mentions this behaviour, 
and says that everyone rightly thinks that 
he cares more for the kingdom than the lady.f 
He spoke un politely of Elizabeth, and no 
doubt pretended to despise her in his late 
conversation with the Queen. Elizabeth was 
angry, f 

His most active patron, after the Chancellor 
Gardiner, but with very different feelings, was 
the French Ambassador, Noailles ; both per- 
sonally and through the Venetian Ambas- 
sador, Giacomo Soranzo, who was entirely at 
his disposal, he knocked at every door to find 
opponents to the Spanish marriage, especially 
to organise a resistance and pressure in Parlia- 

* Memorandum de ce que La Marque aura 2k dire au rui, 
November 9th, 1553. Vertot, Vol, II. p. 246, 247. 

t Letter to Charles V., November 4th, p^ 624 

% Oourtenai est en disgr&oe de Madame Elisabeth pour avoir 
parl6 d*elle autrement qu'elle n'esp^rait des amourettes qu*on 
semoit entre eulx." Benard to Charles V. London, October 19th, 
1558. Manuscript in the Beoord Office, YoL I. p. 538. 
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ment, able to control the Sovereign's marriage. 
In his search for the discontented, he exerted 
himself to collect the elements of conspiracy 
and rebellion at any risk. Scotchmen, banished 
from their country, proposed to undertake any- 
thing in England bearing on the " quarrel " 
their Queen might have with it, in order to 
obtain reversal of their banishment. But soon, 
not only exiles, persons full of illusions and 
empty plots, but a Member of Parliament 
appeared, offering to put forward the rights 
of Mary Stuart, and promising to bring in 
others.* But notwithstanding the repeated 
asseverations of his representative, Henry IL 
refused to believe that there was any serious 
consideration of the Spanish marriage. To 
his notions it was more a feint of the Emperor 
to disquiet him, for they were at war. How- 
ever, if he displayed little foresight in speaking 
thus, he had the wisdom to desire that the 
name of the Queen of Scotland should not 
be spoken openly or secretly.f Then Noailles 
restrained himself. He listened very coldly 
to some of the noblemen who came to urge 

• Noailles to ihe King, September 22iid, 1563. Vertat, Vol. 
II. p. 136, 16]. Noailles to the Begent of Scotland, October 14th, 
1553. Idem, p. 241. 

t The King to Noailles, Saint Quentin, September 28th, 1553. 
Vertot, VoL II. p. 191-194. 
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him to foment seditions in England and Ire- 
land.* The reformation of Courtenay, no doubt, 
left him under some illusion. But he carefully 
considered probabilities and resources. 

The Parliamentary Session had been sus- 
pended, October 2ist, 1553, and its sittings 
resumed a few days afterwards, when the 
adherents of the French Ambassador in the 
Lower House carried an address of entreaty 
to the Queen to select no other husband than 
an English noble, and not to set the authority 
of a Prince of a foreign nation over the king- 
dom. October Jist.f 

But they came too late. Mary, gradually 
re-assured concerning the Prince of Spain, had 
just engaged herself definitively in that quarter. 
As the first public proceeding, she authorised 
Renard to give her, on October 27th, in the 

• Noailles to the King, October 17th, 1553. VeHot, Vol. II. 
p. 221. Benard writes to Charles V., Loudon, October 23rd, 
that two servants of Courtenay's came to tell him that several 
heretics had offered their assist-ance to the French Ambassador in 
case of trouble, but he only made them promise to go to France 
to the King. Manuscript in the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 552. 
Noailles, contrary to his master's directions, could not help always 
keeping an eye on Scotland, and telling the Queen-Dowager, 
Mary of Lorraine, that the English malcontents were continually 
becoming more inclined towards her daughter, and even more 
zealously than he could have desired at the moment. Letter of 
October 14, 1553. Vertoi, Vol. I. p. 211. 

t Noailles to the King, November 4th, 1553. Vertott Vol II, 
p. 233-234. 
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presence of the Privy Council, the Emperor's 
letter of credence constituting him the repre- 
sentative to her. After this she retired. Then 
he informed the Council of his master's opinion, 
that she ought to marry for the good of the 
State. The Council thanked the Emperor for 
having taken the first step on a question where 
no one would have been bold enough to go so 
far, and promised to endeavour to ascertain the 
Queen's inclination. On both sides it was 
well known that it was desired that she should 
incline towards Courtenay.* 

Two days afterwards, Sunday, October 29th, 
she took the decisive step. The mysterious 
and romantic ceremony of her reception of the 
Imperial Ambassador, summoned in profound 
secrecy in the presence of only one of her 
ladies. Lady Clarence, is well known. 

* Renard to Charles Y., London, October 2Sth. 1553. Manu- 
script in the Eeoord Office, Yol. I. p. 667-576. In the same letter 
Benard requests the Emperor to continue the detention of Cardinal 
Pole in Germany, because, being Courtenaj's cousin, he might 
hinder the marriage with the Prince of Spain. However, a letter 
from the Cardinal to Courtenaj haying been opened, they found 
nothing in it but advice to be faithful to the Queen, and thankful 
for the kindness received from her. Benard to Charles Y., October 
31st. Idem p. 603. This letter is no doubt that dated from 
Trent, October 3rd, to be found in the " Venetian Calendar^* of 
Mr. Rawdon Brown. The Cardinal congratulates his joung rela- 
tion on his release from the Tower, arising from the Queen's 
kindness, and her restitution of his i*ank and property ; he coun- 
sels him to serve God well, the Church and his Queen. 
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Kneeling before the Holy Elements un- 
covered in her room, she recited the Veni 
Creator, and the two spectators followed her 
example, at least with their lips ; and on rising 
she made the irrevocable promise before God, 
believing herself inspired by Him,* to marry 
the Prince of Spain. 

* ThiB dramatic scene first described by Griffet {youveaux Eclair' 
eUtementtf § xxi., p. 83), maj be found at length in a despatch 
of Benard to the Emperor. London: October Slst., 1553. 
Manuscript Becord Office, Vol. I., p. 600-602. It has never yet 
been published entire, though so remarkable as to be worthy of it. 
This is the letter : — " Pimanche au soir, ladite dame me manda 
pour yenir devers elle, oe que je feis, et en la chambre oil elle me 
parlit, le Saint-Sacrement y estoit, et me declaira comme, depuis 
que lui ayois pr^sente les lettres de votre Majeste, elle n*ayoit dormi, 
ains avoit tousjours plor^ et pri^ Dieu qu'il la youlaist inspirer et 
conseiller pour lui respondre sur le point de mariage dont luis avois 
entam^ le propos ^ Beaulieu,(a) et quelors le Saint-Sacrement estoit 
aussi en sa chambre, qu'elle Tavoit tousjours invoque oomme son 
protecteur, conducteur et conseiller, qu'elle le prioit encore de 
bon cueur lui estre en aide en cecy, se mectant ^ deux genoulx 
disant, Veni Creator tpiritut ; et n*y avoit en ladiote chambre 
sinon maltresee Clarence et moi ; qui feismes le semblable, mais 
quand ^ ladite Clarence, je ne s^ais si elle entendit ladite oraison, 
ce que je crois, par la caresse(6) qu'elle me feit ; et apr^s que ladite 
dame (la roine) fut relev^ elle me dit que comme Yotre Majesty 
m*avoit choisi pour traicter ceste n%ociation avec elle, elle m'avoit 
ohoisi pour son premier p^re confesseur et Yotre Majesty pour le 
second, et que comme elle avoit pes^e toutes 'dhoses, et ramentu^ 
les divises que lui, avois tenu, aussi aiant parl^ avec les dits 



(a) The previous July 29th. 

(li) A sign of inteUigence. The two spectators saw matters in a 
more terrestial point of view. 
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The Chancellor, who was like every one else 
kept in perfect ignorance of the engagement 
that had been entered into by his Queen, con- 
tinued to defend the ground step by step of a 
domestic marriage. Besides the difficulties and 
dangers that he foresaw from the adoption 
of the other alternative, he represented that 

d'Arondel, Paget et Fietre,(a) confiant sur ce que lui assure des 
qualitez et conditions de Son Alteze, que Yotre Majesty Taura en 
bonne recommendation et souvenance, qu*elle (rEmpereur) s'ac- 
commodera k toutes conditions servans au publicque du ro^aulme ; 
qu'elle lui demeurera bon p^re oomme il a est^, et d'austant plus 
qu*elle sera deux fois p^re ; qu'elle procurera deyers Son Alteze 
qu'elle lui soit bon mari et ^poux ; se sentant conseill^ de Dieu qui 
lui a dejk fait tant de miracles en son endroit, elle me donnoit le mot 
de princesse de mariage pour Son Alteze devant ledit Saint -Sacre- 
ment, sentant absolutement son inclination tendre ]k : qu'elle ne 
changera jamais, ains Taimera parfaitement, et ne lui donnera occa- 
sion d'estre jaloux ; qu'elle avoit fainct d'estre malade ces deux jours 
passes, mais que la maladie despendoit du travail qu'elle a heu pour 
prendre cette resolution. Sire, la joye que je receu de oeste d^la- 
ration fust telle que Yotre Majesty peult penser; et si elle avoit 
invocqu^e le Saint-Esprit, j'avois invocqu6 la Trinity pour I'in- 
spirer k cette d^ir^e responce." Mr. Froude in his " History of 
England" Vol. VI. p. 158, with his taste for ornament, not 
thinking the picture highly coloured enough, adds some strokes 
of the brush. " As the chant died into silence Marj rose from the 
ground as if inspired, and announced the divine message. The 
Prince of Spain is the chosen of Heaven for the virgin Queen, if 
miracles were required to give him to her, there was a stronger 
than man who would work them ; the malice of the world should 
not keep them from her ; she would cherish him and love him, 
and him alone ; and never thenceforward by a wavering thought 
would she give him cause for jealousy." 

(a) Member of the Privy Council who had joined the two former. 
VOL. I. P 
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while the religious question was in suspense 
before Parliament, difficulties ought certainly not 
to be added to difficulties, and that it would be 
better to await its decision on this point. Mary 
deferred to the counsel of her adviser, though 
she suspected him of wishing to gain time ; 
but she told him she would never marry rather 
than make her choice within the kingdom.* 
At last, on November 8 th, the very day of the 
Parliamentary vote abolishing the Calvinism 
of Edward VI., and restoring the Catholic 
Liturgy of Henry VIII.,t without losing a 
moment she allowed Renard to make her the 
formal request of marriage in the presence of 
the Privy Council. Then being much moved 
at this first communication before witnesses, she 
listened to the Ambassador " with regal look, 
suitable modesty, appearance of surprise, and 
trembling movements," then she thanked the 
Emperor and retired followed by her Council for 
deliberation. Like a true woman she prolonged 
the deliberation, as if she had never heard a 
word said about the matter. { At length she 

* Benard to Charles Y., London : Noyembor 6th, 1553. Manu- 
script in the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 656| 657. 

t See above, page 165. 

X " Et longuement a communique sur ce qu'elle me debvoit 
respondre desguisant le fait comme si jamais elle n'en eust ouj 
parler." Renard to Charles V. London: Noyember 8th, 1553. 
Manuscript in the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 676, 677. 
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reappeared smiling and reassured, and announced 
that she was ready to hear the proposals the 
Emperor chose to make her, as she had full 
confidence in him.* 

The Commons had now been waiting the 
Queen's pleasure a whole week, in order to 
present their address to her. She let them 
dance attendance a week longer under excuse 
of illness. Suddenly, on November i6th, 
she sent for the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, so unexpectedly, that the leading 
Members were absent. He came with only some 
twenty Members of Parliament, and with no 
time to fortify himself with the address that 
had been voted. But he made up for it by 
the length of his speech. In the name of the 
Commons he called upon the Queen, firstly, 
to marry; secondly, to choose one of her 
subjects within the kingdom. His speech was 
so long that Mary, impatient and weary, sat 
down whilst he was speaking, contrary to 
custom ; and when he had finished, instead 
of letting the Chancellor reply for her as was 
also customary, she spoke herself, thanked the 
Parliament in courteous language for the zeal 
and attachment they showed in their exhorta- 
tion to marriage, but drily claimed the liberty 

^ * ManuBcript in the Record Office, p. 679. 

P 2 
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of choice that princes should enjoy as well as 
private persons ; and said if she married against 
her will she should not live three months. She 
would pray God to advise her, and would marry 
according to his inspiration.* 

The Earl of Arundel, one of the partisans 
of the Prince of Spsun, rallied Gardiner on 
having lost his office of Chancellor, as the 
Queen had usurped it Two days afterwards, 
as if to finish with her Minister, Mary told 
him she thought he must have prompted the 
Speaker, as all the reasons that he produced 
had before been heard by her from the 
Chancellor's mouth. She added, that to speak 
freely and openly to him as her good and 
faithful counsellor, she would never marry 
Courtenay. At these words, accompanied by 
some severe remarks upon the Speaker's 
address, Gardiner, in tears, protested that there 
was no collusion between them. As for his 
liking for Courtenay, it had commenced during 
their common imprisonment. But she asked 
him, was this prison friendship any reason for 
forcing this marriage upon her ? The Chancellor 

* Benard to Oharles Y., London : Noyember L7, 1653. Manu- 
script in the Beoord Office, YoL I. p. 718, 718. Noailles to the 
King, Noyember 24th, 1553. VeHot : Yol. U. p. 269, 270, and 
( * M4m<nre de ce que le 8ieur d^Sogiut fera entendre au Mot" 
December, 1553. Idem, p. 284. 
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acknowledged that there was no reason at all to 
constrain her to one more than another, and 
that wherever she chose, her consort would 
find him a most obedient subject.* Indeed, 
thenceforward he abstained from any direct 
opposition, but was not therefore reconciled 
to the Spanish match ; for he even went as 
far as to say that a foreign marriage was as 
dangerous as one with a heretic.f 

* Benard to Charles Y., London: Noyember 20th, 1553. 
Manuscript in the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 735, 736. 

t From the same to the same, December 3rd, 1553. Manu- 
script in the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 832. The Imperialists con- 
tinned to be suspicious of him. Granvelle writes to Benard, 
Brussels, November 19th, 1553, '* State Papers" Vol. IV. 
p. 151, that he has no doubt that the Bishop of Winchester in- 
tends to publish in writing anj negociation that maj take place, 
" pour yeoir si quelque chose se pourroit lever qui romplt nostre 
deseing et luy peut donner oportunit^ de conduyre oe qu'il d^re. 
Mais enfin la royne est royne." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Mary's supposed jealousy of Elizabeth. 

Pretended Jealousy of Mary — She leans towards Courtenay's 
Marriage with Elizabeth — Opinions of Lord Paget and Noailles 
on this point. 

THUS did Mary Tudor make up her mind 
to marry the son of Charles V., after 
more than three months of deliberations, we 
may say anxieties. Certain authors have 
strangely distorted this history. Gregorio 
Leti,* Burnetjt David Hume^ Vertot,§ have 
asserted that Mary was taken with the brilliant 

• ** Hiatoria overo vita di Elizabetta regina d^Inghilterra 
detta per aopranome la commediante politica** Amsterdam, 1693, 
Vol. I. p. 227, 284-240. 

t "History of the Srformation," Vol. II. p. 236. 

J *' Sistory of JEngland," 1759-1765. ''The Tttdor*," Chapter 

■ ■ • 

xui. 

§ In his *' Ambassculee de M. de Noailles en Angleterre,** In- 
troduction, Vol. I. p. 250, a posthumous work, 1763. It is the 
more extraordinary that Vertot should have admitted this story, 
though the dispatches afterwards given in Vol. II. entirely confute 
it. His siege was over. 
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Courtenay. But he, magnanimously insensible 
to the attractions of a throne, had given his 
heart to Elizabeth, younger, more attractive, 
and according to Burnet, the one of the two 
sisters who had received by far the largest 
share of the limited amount of beauty that 
they had received from nature. And so when 
the elder found that her younger sister, whose 
birth and heresy were alike already detested, 
was also a preferred rival, she was wounded 
to the depths of her heart, and setting no 
restraint to her anger, breathed nothing but 
threats of vengeance. From this moment 
Elizabeth was exposed to the greatest dan- 
gers. Such is the tradition that has made 
its way and become established in history. 

But we have a right to say that it is a story 
of pure imagination. The authentic details 
that we have given from the almost daily 
correspondence that emanated from the hostile 
camps, the Ambassador of Charles V. and the 
Ambassador of Henry II. have already abund- 
antly proved this. It is quite possible that 
Mary may have watched Courtenay, under 
stress of the public appeal to marry him, con- 
sidering whether he deserved that she should 
surmount her repugnance to marrying a subject 
in his favour ; but as for inclination for him 
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there is none to be seen. In restoring to him 
his property and title, and giving him some 
additional favours, she only yielded to an 
honourable wish to wipe out, according to 
the measure of her ability, one of the most 
odious crimes of Henry VIII., a crime that 
weighed more heavily upon her, because the 
real charge brought against Courtenay's father 
had been his attachment to Roman Catholicism. 
But at the same time she had been shocked at 
the young man's licentiousness ; she turned 
from him in disgust when she knew him to 
be haughty and voluptuous.* There was so 
little of amorous rivalry between the two sisters 
in it, that Mary was by no means disinclined to 
give Elizabeth in marriage to Courtenay. The 
severities afterwards directed against her arose 
from totally different causes. f 

It was just at the very time that she pro- 
mised herself to the Prince of Spain in Renard's 
presence, that she inclined to the idea of marry- 
ing Elizabeth and Courtenay. She opened it 
to the Imperial Ambassador, and he at the first 

« 

* Noailles to Henry II. November 9th, 1553. Vertot : Vol. 
11. p. 246. 

t Ghriffet in his " Nouveaux EclaireiasemenU sur VHutoire de 
Marie,'^ 1716 § xxii. xxiy. ; had proved that Hume had been 
incorrect concerning the relative feelings of the two Princesses. 
See also Lingard*s " ffistofy of England ** 
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glance, not pleased with the prospect, cautiously 
replied that if Courtcnay maintained the fidelity 
that he displayed, he would deserve " respect " 
As to marrying him to Elizabeth, that must be 
weighed and discussed.* 

The first inventor of this plan was the 
member of the Privy Council most in favour 
with the Queen, thanks to his zeal for the 
Spanish marriage, that is to say. Lord Paget. 
He was a protector of Elizabeth's interests, 
either from patriotic feeling or calculation of 
personal advantage, as the Imperialists, sus- 
pected.f As we have before mentioned, the 

* This curious fact that Mary was inclined to marry her sister 
to Courtenay has not yet been sufficiently brought forward. The 
first mention of it is to be found in a letter from Benard to Charles 
v., October 31, 1563. Manuscript in the Becord Office, Vol. I. 
p. 603. The letter that also giyes the account of the Queen's 
nocturnal betrothal. We shall see that she did not resign the 
thoughts of this until the end of December. Mr. Froude, though 
he consulted the Becord Office, mentions it as a perfectly priyate 
idea of Lord Paget, and that Mary even was afraid of it. Vol. YI. 
p. 97, 120. 

t Benard to Charles Y. London : Norember 28th, 1553. 
Charles Y. to Benard, Brussels, December 24th, 1553. Manu- 
script in the Becord Office, p. 772, 927. Courtenay, a few months 
afterwards, told a gentleman who was taking him from the Tower 
to Fotheringay Castle, that Paget had continually begged him to 
marry Elizabeth, telling him that if he refused the son of the Earl 
of Arundel would marry that Princess. Hoby and Morison en- 
deaToured to forward this in concert with Paget. The Imperial 
Ambassadors to Charles Y., undated (Bichmond, June, 1554.) 
Qranvelle : " State Papers," Vol. lY. p. 256. 
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Princess talked of leaving the Court when 
Parliament had confirmed Katherine of Aragon's 
marriage, and thus invalidated that of Anne 
Boleyn, although there was no mention made 
of it in the Bill. Paget had opposed her 
being taken at her word, and she had taken up 
a position of pride and sullenness, and refused 
to go to mass. He also maintained that it 
would be difficult to deprive her of the right of 
succession that an Act of Parliament had 
established, though her birth might be illegiti- 
mate, without the risk of troubles and French 
attempts. He reproduced the national argu- 
ment that to exclude her would be to summon 
the Queen of Scotland, and advised, as the 
better arrangement, that the right of succession 
should be confirmed to Elizabeth by Parliament 
on condition of her marrying Courtenay. He 
being a Catholic, would uphold her in the 
ancient faith, already professed by her ; she 
and their heirs would succeed if the Queen died 
without children, and Courtenay would succeed 
Elizabeth if she left none ; thus every one 
would be content. The people and nobles 
would be certain that if the Queen should die 
childless, the Prince of Spain would not attempt 
to make himself King of England, and would 
accommodate themselves much more easily to 
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the marriage. Still more strongly did he 
advise against the Chancellor's suggestions 
that she should be sent to the Tower on 
account of her religion, and in order to turn 
her by a different method than kindness. 
In this last matter Renard gave his adhesion to 
Paget's views, a little against the grain, but as 
to the first, though attracted by the advantages, 
he was uneasy at the difficulties. With his 
experience of life, instead of a peaceful 
result, he presaged troubles, in case the young 
couple should have a fit of impatience to be 
sovereigns.* 

His reasoning was so true that the Queen's 
and the Emperor's enemies, on their side, were 
already planning this very marriage, and Mary 
had also a certain amount of inclination thereto ; 
she to establish peace in the kingdom, they to 
disturb it and dethrone her. Now commence 
the plots of Noailles. 

The Queen had shrouded her nocturnal 
espousals of the 29th of October with so thick 
a veil that no one had been able to penetrate it, 
not even Noailles, with all his zealous spies. It 

* Lest '* qu'ilz ne tombissent en obliance et re^oltassent le 
roiaulme." Letter to the Emperor, Londou, November 4th, 1553. 
Manuscript in the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 627-632. This plan 
of Paget's is to be found still further on, November 28th. Idemt 
p. 768-771. 
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also appears that Renard's audience before the 
Council on the 8 th of November was also kept 
secret ; at least, no mention of it is to be found 
in the correspondence of the French Ambassador. 
Yet, as he observed that the Queen was from 
time to time bolder and graver, more decided 
and authoritative than she had hitherto been, 
the acute diplomatist had no doubt that a great 
resolution had been taken.* He unhesitatingly 
cast aside all scruple, in spite of his position as 
Ambassador. As if the Queen had already 
espoused the quarrels of Austria, notwithstanding 
her evidently sincere professions of friendship 
towards Henry II., he commenced against her 
one of those wars of subtle and dangerous plots 
that are called clever, though they are generally 
defeated in the final result. Besides, what a 
favourable and attractive arena was there before 
him and his peculiar bent ! The aristocracy, 
jealous and fickle ; patriots, exasperated at the 
notion of Great Britain being subjected to 
Spanish ambition; Protestants, furious at the 
new religious laws and the first severities 
against their faith ; the old allies of the Duke of 
Northumberland's rebellion ready to recom- 
mence on their own account ; the mass of the 

* Noailles : " MSmoire de ce que le Sieur d^Hogius aura ^ dire 
au rot" early part of December, 1553. Vertot, Vol. II. p. 288. 
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people in a ferment through the combined efiect 
of all these various causes ; lastly, as standards 
and watchwords, to give a substance and aim to 
the plots, two proper names, Elizabeth and 
Courtenay. Noailles threw himself into the 
heart of the position. He seized upon all the 
elements, like so many cards, to hold in his 
hand for the dangerous and treacherous game 
he was leading off, in defiance of the law of 
nations. 

The formation and surprisingly rapid growth 
of the storm that he called up from afar may 
be watched in his despatches. On the 9th of 
November, he informed Henry II. that it was 
considered certain that the marriage with the 
Prince of Spain was arranged ; that the Queen 
wished to conceal her determination as long as 
possible, but that» having already lost much of 
the good will of her subjects, she will precipitate 
the loss of the rest by this union.* A memor- 
andum to the King of the same date, sent by 
his agent. La Marque, unfolds the first machina- 
tions to us. Edward Courtenay, (or rather his re- 
lations and friends), when he had fallen from his 
elevation, had rushed furiously into conspiracy. 
They had consulted whether they should immedi- 

• Noaiilesto'theBling, November 9fch, 1653. Vertot, Vol. II. 
p. 240-241. 
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ately kill Lx)rd Paget, the chief patron of the 
Prince of Spain. Courtenay drew in the reins, 
according to Noailles* expression. But that was 
only the least of their plans ; they wished to 
marry Courtenay to Elizabeth, and take them 
into Devonshire or Cornwall. They said they 
were sure of the Duke of Suffolk, the Earls 
of Pembroke and Cumberland, Lord Clinton, 
and generally of the bravest warriors in the 
Kingdom, and they asked that the King of 
France should hold the sea with his ships. 
They would themselves attack Philip on his 
landing at Plymouth.* However, Courtenay, 
dismayed at his own daring, proposed to fly to 
France, while on the night of his departure his 
friends should assassinate the Earl of Arundel 
and Lord Paget, and then hasten to raise 
Devonshire in arms, to procure his marriage to 
the Queen or her sister, in one way or another. 
But Noailles dissuaded him, for his own interest, 
and " for the good of the King's business," tell- 
ing him that he would discourage his friends, 
and putting before him the example of Mary 
Tudor, for she would certainly have lost her 
crown if she had listened to those who wished 
her to take refuge in Flanders on Edward VL's 

* ** MSmoire de ce que La Marque aura ^ dire au roi^* 
November 9th, 1553. Vertot, Vol. II. p. 245-246. 
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death.* So he remained with his friends on 
the warch, desirous, and at the same time fear- 
ful, of action ; oscillating between fidelity and 
rebellion, with the fluctuations of his hopes re- 
garding the Queen. For he always depended 
on the favour of the Chancellor Gardiner.f It 
will be seen that the French Ambassador, so 
well informed of the smallest points, and so 
exact in relating them, makes no allusion, even 
of the slightest kind, to any love of Edward for 
Elizabeth. And we have just seen that the 
conspirators had so little made up their minds 
as to the wife to give him, that in the middle 
of November they were hesitating between the 
two sisters. Courtenay pretended to receive 
the dismissal Mary had conveyed to the 
Chancellor for him with resignation. He 
ceased his manifestations of courtship, and 
told Paget that he really did not deserve such 
an elevation. Destitute alike of heart and 
sense, he felt no shame in throwing the blame 
on his benefactor Gardiner, whom Paget was 
defeating as fast as possible in the Council. 
He said that the Chancellor, Walgrave, South- 
well, and Inglefield had put it into his head that 

* Noailles to the King, November 14th, 17th, 24th, 1553. 
Vertot, Vol. II. pp. 253, 256, 259, 271. 

t Noailles to the King, November 17th, 1553. Vertot, Idem, 
p. 260. 
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he might accomplish this alliance, and persuaded 
him to strive for it, and that he had never 
thought of it before. He promised perfect 
fidelity to the Queen, as he held his life and 
honours from her, also his wealth and freedom.* 
Thus the wretch was a traitor to all sides at 
once. And yet while he was thus risking his 
head, or at least his liberty, he deferred the 
execution of the plot from day to day, to see 
if the obstinate opposition of the people to the 
marriage with the foreign Prince would not 
induce Mary to change her mind.f 

He never suspected that he was himself be- 
trayed by two of his servants. Towards the 
middle of October, they had given information 
that their master knew of attempts to tamper 
with some of the English captains for service 
in Ireland ; that several of the heretics had 
asked the French Ambassador if the King would 
not be willing to assist them ; that they would 
do him good service ; that the Ambassador had 
not promised any money at the moment, but 
advised them to cross to the French Court, 
engaging for a hearing for them there, and a 

* Benard to Charles V., London, November 28th, 1553. 
Manuscript in the Itecord Office, Vol. I. p. 774, 803, 804. 

t NoaiUes : ** MSmoire de ce que le Sieur d^Kogiusfera entendre 
au roi" the early part of December, 1553. Vertot, Vol. II. p. 
286, 287. 
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good reception and recompense ; and, lastly, that 
the Ambassador lost no opportunity of over- 
reaching their master.* 

To fill up the picture ; the French Am- 
bassador was also playing a double game on 
both sides at once. He noisily demanded an 
audience of the Queen, when he " cleared up all 
the doubts she could have," and insisted on the 
King's feelings of friendship for her. On this, 
she replied, with many polite words^ and said 
that she would never give him reason to 
diminish it or to divert the good will and 
affection that she knew him to bear to her 
(the 19th of November).t Perhaps she might 
have been deceived by the trick, if Renard, as 
clever as his opponent, had not warned her to be 
on her guard, and said that when the French have 
some plot on hand, they volunteer negotiations 
of this kind to cover it.J Noailles was no 
more sincere with his clients, the disaffected. 
For while he planned to dethrone Mary Tudor, 

* Benard to Charles V., London, October 28rd, 1653. Manu- 
script in the Becord Office, Vol. I. p. 552-553. Noailles' oorres- 
pondence on the other side confirms these disclosures. 

t Noailles to the King, Noyember 24th, 1553, and ** MSmoire 
de ce que le Sieur d^Sogius fera entendre au rot" Vertot, Vol. 
II. p. 267, 268, 281, 282. 

X Renard to Charles V., London, November 20th, 1553. Manu- 
script in the Becord Office, Vol. I. p. 733. 
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he had no notion of replacing her by Elizabeth 
and Courtenay. Obstinate in his designs in 
favour of Mary Stuart, though Henry 11. had 
so lately expressed his disapproval of them, he 
thought that if Mary were overthrown by a re- 
bellion, and Elizabeth removed by the defect of 
her birth, the road would be opened for the young 
Queen of Scotland, who was being educated in 
France as the destined bride of the Dauphin 
Francis. She would reign over England by abso- 
lute right as grand-daughter of Margaret Tudor, 
the elder of the two sisters of Henry VIII.* 

Thus Elizabeth was in danger on every side. 
For while something of the Queen's mys- 
terious negotiations with Renard had tran- 
spired, rumours, at first indistinct and 
dull, soon more precise, were coming from 
the conspirators' camp and reaching the 
ears of Mary and the Imperialists. Two of 
Elizabeth's oldest servants came to tell Paget 
that their mistress, who had hitherto consulted 
them on all her business, now told them nothing, 
and had kept herself apart from them for quite a 
month. She received an unknown person, said 
to be a Frenchman, and a minister of the Re- 
formed religion. Why? They could not tell, 

* Margaret had married James IV., King of Scotland ; James 
v., their son, was the father of Mary Stuart, by Mary of Lor- 



raine. 
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but they did not choose to be blamed if she should 
do anything contrary to her duty. Paget, a friend 
of Elizabeth as the Queen's sister, but always 
on the side of power, exclaimed that she was 
" tainted with French and heretical practices," 
and had instigated the intrigues discovered a 
few days before on the part of the French and 
Venetian Ambassadors. Therefore Renard 
returned to his general conclusion that he must 
watch Elizabeth closely, and confine her in the 
Tower rather than await the issue of these 
practices. He also denounced the nightly 
assemblies of heretics and French.* 

* Benard to Charles V., London, November 29th, 1553. Manu- 
script in the Beoord Office, Vo\, I. p. 805-807. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

NOAILLES INTRIGUES. ELIZABETH LEAVES 

THE COURT. 

Mary thinks of excluding Elizabeth from the Succession — Intrigues 
of NoaiUes for the consent of Henry II. — Elizabeth leayes the 
Court for Ashridge^Mary persists in the project of marrying 
Elizabeth to Courtenay. 

THE Queen was much disturbed, not by 
fear, a feeling that she knew not, but 
by the thought of her responsibility in case she 
should die childless. What would become of 
her kingdom after her ? To whom would the 
throne descend? There would be claimants 
from three sides ; the Queen of Scotland, who 
had the best right, the Duchess of Suffolk,* and 
the Princess Elizabeth. She excluded them all 
for different reasons, especially Elizabeth, here- 
tical, illegitimate, and just as her mother had been 

* Mother of Jane G-rey. The foundation of her pretentions 
has been mentioned before. 
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cause of disturbance and alteration to the whole 
kingdom, was in her turn capable of ruining it ; 
especially if after her mother's example she 
would be in the French* interest. Mary made 
it a case of conscience to prevent the succes- 
sion from falling to her. What should she do ? 
There was a third relation whom she very 
much preferred ; this was Margaret Douglas, 
wife of the Earl of Lennox, grand- daughter 
of Henry VIILf 

Besides, continued Mary, addressing Paget 
and Renard, Elizabeth only went to mass hypo- 
critically. She had not a servant nor lady 
about her that were not heretics ; she talked 
every day to heretics ; she lent her ears every 
day to all suggestions of evil. Lastly, it would 

* On this head, the apprehension that she was French, Paget 
replied, that it could not be so unless she wished to lose her king- 
dom, for it was impossible to make the heart of the kingdom 
French without an excess of yiolence. Menard^ November 28th 
1563, Vol. I. p. 769-770. 

t Benard to Charles V., Noyember 28th, 1553. Manuscript in 
the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 766, 767, 772. Margaret Tudor, 
eldest daughter of Henij VII. and eldest sister of Henry VIII., 
had married first, 1503, James IV., King of Scotland ; secondly, 
1514, Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus. From this union 
sprang Margaret Douglas, 1515, afterwards Countess of Lennox, 
and mother of Henry Damley, the second husband of Mary 
Stuart. The Queen's affection for the Lennoxes was so great, that 
she even thought of making the Earl, King of Scotland, instead of 
the young Mary Stuart. Benard to Charles V., April drd, 1554. 
Manuscript in the Beoord Office, Vol. II. 
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not be to the honour of the kingdom for a 
bastard to succeed. However, Mary added 
she would think of it again ; she would con- 
sult some of her Council, and await the 
Emperor's advice,* 

The agitation of her mind was outwardly 
displayed by coldness to Elizabeth. Instead 
of always holding her by the hand, as had 
previously been the case, at all great assemblies, 
and giving her the first place next to herself, 
she now determined to give precedence over 
her to the Countess of Lennox and the Duchess 
of Suffolk. Not one lady of the Court ven- 
tured to visit her, or speak to her without the 
Queen's permission. And the bearing of this 
suspected culprit of twenty in so delicate a 
conjuncture seemed ' so little dismayed, as to 
meet everything with boldness and even bravado. 
Her house was thronged with the young gentle- 
men of the Court, attracted and retained in 
her company by the studied graces of her 

address, t 

Noailles rejoiced at this spectacle of Eliza- 
beth and Courtenay out of favour. With 
artistic pleasure, he wondered how far both one 

• Benard to Charles V. p. 772, 773. 

f " Lesquelz elle met peyne d'entretenir, estimant (oomme 
j'entondz) s'en pr^valoir dans bien peu de jotm ; espdrant d'avoir 
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and the other would be suitable instruments for 
disturbing the kingdom, regretting all the time, 
in a somewhat diverting tone of melancholy, that 
there was reason to fear from the youth and inex- 
perience of Courtenay, that he was too timid to 
grasp the opportunity, and would let himself be 
taken rather than do anything, after the English 
fashion, " never knowing how to flee from mis- 
fortune or escape risk of life."* Again he said 
that Courtenay was worth two thousand men to 
the King's service, and added the incorrigible 
fellow, and to that of the Queen of Scotland's, 
since he and many Englishmen thought her 
accession to the English crown would probably 
be the consequence of the troubles that were 

preparing, t 

This time the King did not " le rairouery* 
to use an expression, which the manners of the 
Constable de Montmorency, his Prime Minister, 
had made fashionable. Far from it he eagerly 
entered into the passions of his representa- 
tive. When at last he was convinced that the 

son oong6 en brief pour s'en aller en sa maison ou elle a par cj 
deyant demour^." Noailles to the King, Noyember 30th, 1653, 
and '* Mimoire de oe que le Sieur d*Sosfiusfera entendre au rot" 
Vertot, Vol. II. p. 273, 274, 288. 

* ** Mimoire de ce que le Sieur d'Moffius /era entendre au roi" 
Vertotf Vol. II. p. 289, early part of December, 1553. 

t Idem^ p. 290. 
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Spanish marriage was seriously determined on, 
he burst into a tempest of rage against the 
Queen of England, who had the audacity not 
to regulate her choice by the taste of her good 
brother of France. He talked of nothing less 
than her complete ruin. He congratulated 
Noailles on having prevented Courtenay from 
going abroad. He desired him secretly to 
promise Courtenay support, if the Queen were 
determined to marry the Prince of Spain, and 
he seemed desirous and capable of thwarting 
the game. The King had no doubt " that if 
the said Courtenay had heart and dexterity 
enough, that he might easily, with the assist- 
ance of other malcontents, make the said 
Queen, more poor and wretched than she had 
ever been ; and that she would well deserve 
it since she forgot herself so much." Then came 
a recommendation to receive all overtures very 
coldly until matters had come to a point, 
and advice as to the treatment of Courtenay 
and his party, in case they should be dis- 
covered and the business miscarry; to re- 
member the recent tragedies and " let no hand 
be laid on their necks. It is only a woman 
without much sense, and some people who 
could do a good deal, inasmuch as it was 
easy for them to do it, if they have blood 
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enough in their nails, and any sense."* Words 
that sound strange in a King's mouth. The 
very Prince who in 1548 had repressed the 
Revolt of Bordeaux with the utmost cruelty, 
when the object had only been to assert the 
rights of Guyenne, and not for a moment to 
overturn the throne. 

Elizabeth persevered in her request to leave 
the Court. Mary was undecided. Renard 
advised that they should keep her and dis- 
semble with her, or rather send her to the 
Tower, saying that she only wanted to have 
more opportunities for free intercourse with 
the malcontents.t He asserted that she had 
several times received the French Ambassador 
in her room at night, to converse on the 
offers of marriage suggested by the King. 
The accusation was false ; she had no difficulty 
in proving her innocence ;J and Mary con- 
sented to her departure. Renard, exteriorly 
modifying his tactics, went to visit Elizabeth 

* Letter from the King, Fontaineblesu, l^oTember 23rd, 1553 
We extract this curious unpublished document from the ** Archives 
du Ministhre des Affaires Etrangh-es" England, 1553, 1554, 
originals, p. 550, and " Copies des depSehes et memoires des Am- 
bassades de MM, Noailles en Angleterre^* Vol. I. and II., p. 175, 
176. 

t Benard to Charles Y., London, December drd, 1553. Manu- 
script in the Record OflSce, Vol. I. p. 829-830. 

X Noailles to the King, December 14th, 1553. Vertot^ Vol. II. 
p. 309. 
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then on her departure, and under a mask of 
friendship he neglected nothing that could 
turn her away from the French.* After 
him, it was the turn of the Earl of Arundel 
and Lord Paget to lecture her; and warn 
her that she might repent if she followed any 
path but the right Elizabeth did not remain 
silent; she told them that her change in 
profession was not from hypocrisy but from 
conscience and love; and in order to display 
it by her actions she would take ecclesiastics 
into her house, dismiss such of her ser- 
vants as might be suspected, and do any- 
thing the Queen liked. Besides, she oflFered 
to prove that she had not lent an ear to 
any French or heretics, t 

Mary presented her with a hood of sable 
fur and two rich suits of large pearls, her 
favourite jewels. Elizabeth, on taking leave, 
prayed her that if reports to her disadvantage 
were ever made, not to listen to them, but to 

*^ "Et feis tou8 efforts serrant an temps et oontraires an pra- 
ticques fran^oises." Letter to Charles Y., London, December 8tli, 
1558. Manuscript in the Beoord Office, YoL I. p. 852. The 
sagacious Noailles made a good guess that the permission to de* 
part, and the bonne ohiere that Mary wished her sister on this 
departure, arose from the advice of the Lnperiai Ambassador. 
Letter to the King, December 14th, 1563. Vertot, YoL 11. p. 
808-809. 

t Vertott Yol. II. p. 852, 853. 
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give her information ; that she might justify 
herself and unveil the inventions and false- 
hoods of those who only desired her misfor- 
tune.* At last, on December 6th, 1553, 
she departed for her house at Ashridge.t 
The scene was brilliant, nearly five hundred 
gentlemen on horseback formed a guard of 
honour for her. Such zealj in the actual state 
of public opinion had not so much the appear- 
ance of homage paid to a Princess of the blood 
royal, as of a challenge of popularity to the Queen . 
She had scarcely started, when she wrote to 
Mary that she was ill, and begged to borrow 
her litter. When she arrived, she wrote again 
to ask for church ornaments, copes, chasubles, 
chalices, crosses, patens, in a word the furniture 
for the service of her chapel, that is to say the 
celebration of mass. The Q^een made haste 
to comply with such a wish, because she told 
Renard " that it was for God's service and that 
she really wished to practise openly the religion 

* Benard to Charles V., London, December Sth, 1563. Manu- 
script in the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 858. Noailles to the King, 
December 14th, 1558. VeHoty Vol. II. p. 309, 310. 

f We haye ahreadj said that this house was in Buckinghamshire, 
thirtj-three miles north-west of London. 

X Noailles to the King, December 6th, 1558. VeHot, VoL II. 
p. 801, 802. 
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she declared she would follow."* So the lost 
sheep had returned to the fold, and wished 
to be known in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church, and in the purest fidelity to her 
sister, t 

* Benard to Charles Y., Loudon, December I7th, 1558. Manu- 
script in the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 887. Griffet : " Nouveaux 
JSclaircUtements," § xxv. p. 109, says that Elizabeth preferred this 
request to the Emperor himself : and quotes a despatch of Charles 
v., of December 24th, in proof. It is not to be found in the 
Manuscript Record Office, where we obtained Renard*s yery formal 
despatch which we haye made use of. If either of the two 
Princesses had recourse to the Emperor, it was Marj. She asked 
him to allow her to borrow ten thousand marks in Flanders, (at 
that time the great money-market,) to restore the sacred utensils 
and ornaments of the English churches, that had been melted in 
Edward YL's reign. The Emperor gladly consented. Benard to 
Charles Y., London, December 8th, 1553. Charles Y. to Benard, 
Brussels, December 15ib, 1553. Manuscript in the Becord Office, 
Yol. I. pp. 847-881. In January, 1554, Elizabeth thanked Mary 
for the message in question. 

t The Protestant authors deyoted to the worship of Elizabeth, 
neyer looked at her yielding, nor the sacrifices she also offered to 
the idol of Bome. They traditionslly celebrated her constancy in 
faith, as if she had neyer contradicted herself, and was a faultless 
pattern. Foxe, publishing his " Act and Monuments of the Church 
in 1563," the early part of Elizabeth's reign, the work better 
known as the ** Book of Martyrs" boldly begins the story.. After 
giying an account of the persecution under the reign of Maiy, he 
comes to Elizabeth's qualities and the trials she had to bear. 
" Such was then the wickedness of that time, wherein what dangers 
and troubles were among the inferior subjects of this realm of 
England may be easily gathered, when such a Princess of that 
estate, being both a king's daughter, a queen's sister, and heir- 
apparent to the Crown, could not escape without her cross ; and, 
therefore, as we haye hitherto discoursed the afflictions and per- 
secutions of the other poor members of Christ, comprehended in 
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And her real intentions ? Noailles, well situ- 
ated for knowing them, thus explains them 
to Henry II. " Yet I will leave you to think, 
sire, whether the said Lady Elizabeth is vexed 
at being so closely watched ; and this is not 
without cause, for I can assure you, sire, that 
she is very desirous to be freed from guardians, 
and as far as I can hear, it only depends on 
Lord Courtenay whether he will marry her 
and conduct her to the countries of Dampshire 
and Cornwall, and it is likely enough that if 
they were there, they would have a good chance 
of this crown, and the Emperor ai)d the Prince 
of Spain would have enough to do to unravel 
this coil." But the ardent diplomatist again had 
to deplore that Courtenay was so intimidated 
that he did not dare to venture on any enter- 
prise. He had discovered some spies about his 
person, and his friends feared there might be 
some more. But notwithstanding this, they, 
braver than their master, none the less per- 

this hiatory before, so likewise I see no cause why the oommunion 
of Her Grace's afflictions also, among the other saints of Christ, 
ought to be suppressed in silence, especiallj seeing that the great 
and marvellous working of G-od's glory chiefly in this story, ap- 
peareth abore all the rest." The **Acts and Monuments of John 
Foxe," Vol. VIII. p. 604, Editor, G. Townsend, London, 1849. 
Neither Burnet nor David Hume says a word of the masses at 
Ashridge. It may be said that these two historians had no know- 
ledge of originals. 
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severed in thrusting him on^ and Noailles saw 
no hindrance to success, except the defect of 
courage in the young man.* 

As for Mary, though not making more account 
of the display of contentment made by the one, 
than of the professions of fidelity of the 
other, she was not disinclined to let them 
marry ; and still more extraordinary was it, 
that the very prudent Imperial Ambassador, 
with all his caution and penetration, had no 
absolute objection to either. Just as in the 
beginning of these negotiations, under Gran- 
velle's directions, he had forborne any offensive 
remarks upon Courtenay, in case the Queen 
might have any preference in that direction, 
in order that the alliance might at least be 
preserved, if they could not accomplish the 
marriage ; so, at the present time, he made 
every consideration subordinate to the chief 
matter in hand, even if some ulterior risk had 
to be run ; and he did not recoil at the notion 
of permitting or favouring this union of Cour- 
tenay and Elizabeth, if Lord Paget's promise 
could be realised on these conditions, that is to 
say, if the consent of the nobility and people 

* Letter to the King, December 14th, 1563. Vertoty Vol. II. 
p. 810. Possibly the Ambassador, speaking according to yeiy 
zealous friends, endows Elisabeth with more settled yiews than 
she really had, especially on the autjeot of marriage. 
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of England could be gained to the Spanish 
match.* 

On the other side, he had difficulty enough 
he said in persuading Mary to dissemble like 
himself. That sincere Princess was wroth at 
the remembrance of her mother's injuries and 
the persecutions she had herself endured ; it was 
impossible to eliminate from her mind that 
Anne Boleyn's daughter would be the cause 
of great evils, if a remedy could not be found.t 

* Benard to Charles Y., London, December 11th and 19th, 
1553. Manuscript in the Record Office, Yol. I. pp. 861, 886, 
887. 

t *' Et ne la peust Ton oster de I'opinion qu'elle a conoeue que 
ladite Elisabeth doige estre cause de grandz maulx si Ton n*y 
rem^e." Renard to Charles Y., London, December 6th, 1558. 
FroudCf Yol. YI. p. 129, quotes like the actual words of the 
same despatch, these sentences which we have not found in it, 
and have marked in italics. " There were not wanting fools" 
says Renard, " who would pertuade the Q«60» that her sister' e Uut 
words were honestly spoken i but she remembers too acutely the 
injuries which her mother and herself suffered at Anne Bolejn*s 
hands ; and she has a fixed conviction that Elizabeth, unless she 
can be first disposed of, will be a cause of infinite calamity to 
the realm." Mr. Froude forces the meaning strangely in substi- 
tuting the words unless she can be first disposed of iot those of the 
original si Von n*y remSdie. To make it plainer, he writes in the 
margin, *' The Queen pretends a return of affection, but deter- 
mines to destroy her if possible." We wish it to be observed that 
the remedy mentioned was not necessarily death ; from what has 
gone before, we think it is clear that Mary only thought of de- 
priving Elizabeth of the right of succession unless she should marry 
Courtenay. Besides, is not this last project a contradiction of any 
intention to put her to death. 
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December, the Emperor expressed his opinion 
that it would be better to prevent this marriage 
if possible. For by it the other party would 
be furnished with heads, and there would be an 
inducement to conspire against the Queen's 
life, in order to succeed to the throne. The 
existing cabals, he continued, have no head ; 
they would all unite in Courtenay, if they saw 
he was sure of the crown in case the Queen 
should die childless, " which event they would 
procure by any means and as speedily as pos- 
sible." It may be supposed that these judicious 
observations deterred the Queen from Paget's 
plan; the inventor was still more out of conceit 
with it when he thought he saw that the nobles 
were disinclined to it, and no doubt also when 
Renard, by his master's orders, had assured 
him that he should be securely established in 
such a way as to have nothing to fear for the 
future ; and also, lastly and chiefly, when the 

Idemj p. 899. Mr. Froude, Vol. YI. p. 126, when he states 
that, according to Benard, this counsel of Faget's was worthy of 
being taken into consideration, adds, " But on this subject she (the 
Queen) would listen to nothing." It may be seen that Mr. 
Froude's assertion is far from the truth. It is very probable that 
Marj did not like it much, but no doubt, if the advice had met 
with Charles Y.*s approval, Mary would have conformed to it with 
docility. 

* Charles Y. to Benard, Brussels, December 24th, 1553, in 
answer to his letters of the 12th and I7th of the same montli 
Manuscript in the Record OfBce, Yol. I. pp. 925-926. 
VOL. I. R 
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Chancellor had spoken out to Courtenay, and 
advised him " rather to marry the vilest creature 
in England than the Lady Elizabeth." 

Are not these facts enough^ and more than 
enough, to prove the folly of the romance about 
Courtenay's love for Elizabeth, and the Queen's 
jealous rage against her sister ? 

* Benard to Charles Y., December 29th, 1553. Manuscript 
in the Becord GiBce, Vol. I. p. 963, and Charles Y. to Benard, 
December 24di, Idem, p. 927. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE SPANISH MATCH DECIDED. PLOT AGAINST 

MARY. 

Clemency of Mary — Charles Y, asks officially for tlie hand of 
Mary for his Son — The Contract— Disconten1>^Flot of KoaUles. 

BUT Mary was prudently and resolutely 
making preparations for her Spanish 
match. Though she had ordered Jane Grey and 
her husband, Guildford Dudley, Ambrose and 
Henry, Guildford's brothers, and Cranmef, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, all of whom had 
been condemned to death for the crime of 
high treason, on the 13th of November, 
1558, to receive sentence at the Guildhall, 
it was notorious that she never intended to 
have them executed.* The Duke of Suffolk, 

* Except Cranmer, for he was in addition guilty of haying 
conducted the breach with the Church of Borne. Concerning 
these various sentences, Mr. Froude says, Yol. YI. p. 122, '* Be- 
nard wrote on the 17th of November, ' the Archbishop will be 
executed/ and Mary triumphant, as she believed herself, on the 

. R 2 
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Jane Grey's father, had already, in the month 
of August, been granted his life, and was 
now relieved of a fine of twenty thousand 
pounds then laid on him, and even recovered all 
his property. This last favour was in considera- 
tion of his return to the Catholic faith,* and also 
in the hope of curing his ambition by favours. 
The number of opponents of the foreign 
marriage appeared to be still further reduced 
by the pardon of the Earl of Haddington, and 
by the gaining over of the Earl of Pembroke, 
whose defection Noailles considered a great loss 
for Courtenay. 
The Queen was careful at the same time to 

question nearest her. heart, had told him that the melancholj 
which had weighed upon her from childhood was rolling away : 
she had never yet known the meaning of happiness, and she was 
about to be rewarded at last." After repeated reference to the 
manuscript, we assert that in this despatch of Benard*s of the 
17th of November, there is not a single one of the words that the 
modem historian here attributes to Mary, to represent her as the 
more debased by revenge, and the more detestable. The only 
sentence in the despatch concerning Cranmer is this, "Ton est 
apr^ pour ex^uter la sentence rendue centre Tevesque de Canter- 
bury." He was not executed tiU March 2l8t, 1556. Although 
we have most minutely searched the two volumes of Manuscripts 
containing the correspondence of the Imperial Ambassador, we 
have not succeeded in discovering the quotation taken from them 
by Mr. Froude. 

* Benard to Charles Y., London, November 17th, 1553. Manu- 
script in the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 722-723. For Jane Grey 
the Ambassador adds, ''L'on m'a dit que la vie lui demeurera 
Bftulve, oombien que plusieurs poursuivent pour la faire morir." 
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appease national anxiety, as well as to prevent 
jealousies, and insisted to Renard that the treaty 
or contract of marriage should, in the most 
express terms, reserve the Government of Eng- 
land to the English, to the exclusion of foreigners ; 
and it is right to say that the Emperor's Minis- 
ters, and the Emperor himself, made her task 
easier by their well-judged compliance. Like 
true politicians, they sacrificed externals with a 
good grace, so as to gain what was of in- 
trinsic importance, sure that when once the union 
had taken place, opportunity would not be want- 
ing to entangle England in the coils of their 
designs and their political interests. 

But the Queen's Ministers and councillors 
were agitated and divided in an inverse ratio 
to her advance towards the final step. They 
troubled her with their jealousies and dis- 
putes, most of all with their fickleness, which 
much increased the danger of disturbance 
among the people. She fell ill, but she held 
out. Rather death, said she to Renard, than 
marriage with any one but the Prince of Spain. 
The Council was for the moment restored to 
unanimity by her energy. 

Renard and Noailles vied with each other in 

* Renard to Charles Y., Loudon, December 17th, 1553. Manu- 
script in the Becord Office, YoL I. p. 883-885. 
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holding out inducements to severally increase 
the number of their partisans. They both of 
them were wrecked upon the same rock, that is 
to say, the national character. They both bitterly 
complained of the English instability, and that 
is their only point of agreement. On that 
subject it would seem as if it was the same pen 
that draws the far from flattering portrait of the 
British nation from both sides ; were not Renard 
the more bitter, perhaps, because in pursuit of 
game of the greater importance, his gambler's 
spirit is more stirred. Fickleness, treason, and 
avarice are repeated at every sentence in the 
despatches of the two diplomatists, sometimes 
in an angry tone at deception, sometimes with 
the quiet scorn of the man who is no longer 
astonished at anything.* 

* It is ouriouB to trace the connection, if only for this short 
period. Benard to Ghranyellei in the beginning of August, 1553, 
" State Papers,** Yol. lY. p. 72. He thinks that Mary does not 
care for an English marriage ; " pour ne se confier en la nation et 
la oognoistre variable, inconstante, et tnuctreese." 

The same to the same, September 9th, 1553, Idem, p. 100. 
" Je congnoys . . . ceux de pi^ de9lk tant subjectz k Tayarice, que, 
si I'on les yeult practiquer et racheter de presents et de promesses, 
Ton les oonyertira oii Ton Touldra." 

Benard to Mary, (Queen of England,) London, October 11th,' 
Idem, p. 129. Her Majesty knows " les humours des Angloys et 
leurs Toluntes estre fort disoordantes, desireuz denouvellet^ de 
mutation, et yindicatifz, soit pour estre insidaires, ou pour tenir 
ce naturel de la marine, ou pour en estre les meurs oorrompus." 
This was the origin, according to the Ambassador, of the necessary 
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After all, was Noailles any more sincere when 
he made enormous professions of friendship to 
the Queen in her presence, and at the same 
time was prodigal of encouragements to the 
disaffected? Even yet, within his innermost 

sererity of the Kings " dont ils ont acquis le renom de tyrans et 
cruelz." 

Noailles to Henry II., October 17tb, 1553. Vertot, Vol. 11. p. 
220. The French Ambassador is making excuses to the King for 
contradicting himself so frequently, even in the same despatch. 
" Je Yous Bupplie trez humblement m'ezcuser et croire que si de 
longtemps Tostre Majesty a connu ceste nation inconstante et 
Tariable, qu'estant k present gouyem^ par la Yolunt^ d'une femme, 
de combien peult estre d'advantaige ; de fa^on que ce qu'ilc ont 
approuT^ et trouv^ bon, en mesme heure ilz le changent et trou- 
Tent mauvais.*' 

The same to the same, December 5th, 1553, Idemf p. 301. 
** Mais je ne puis avoir que bien petite asseurance en ceulx de ceste 
nation, quelques choses qu'ilz promettent." 

Benard to Charles Y., London, December 11th, 1553. Manu- 
script in the Becord Office, Yol. I. p. 860. ** Cette nation tant 
barbare." 

The same to the same, London, December 12th, 1553. 
Idem, p. 869. " Oenlx de par de^ sont si traistree, si inconitans, 
si doubles, si malicieux et si faciles k esmovoir, qu'il ne se fault 
fier autrement, et que si Talliance est grande, aussi est-elle 
hazardeuse pour la personne de son Altesse," Philip of Spain. 

The same to the same, London, January 7th, 1554. Idem, 
p. 981, about the distribution of money. "Ce peuple est fort 
fond^ sur telz presents ; k cause de quoi s*il plaisoit k Y. dite Ma- 
jest^ envoier quelque bonne somme, selon que pour le plus grand 
seryioe d'icelle et de S. A. Toirrions conyenir." 

The same to the same, London, March 8th, 1554, Idem, p. 
1019. " Le pis que je yeois, c'est que le conseil est diyii^ et par- 
ttal, que aucuns tiennent pour Courtenai, et que de leur natural ill 
sont inconstants et doubles de meurs et penste.*' 

The wame to the same, London, March 8th, 1854, Idem, 
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heart, did he cherish the hope of making 
them his dupes to the end ? 

A true or false report arose that the Em- 
peror required hostages, and Courtenay first of 
all, before he would allow his son to start for 
England. On this the French Ambassador in- 
formed the King, " But if he (Courtenay) will 
trust his friends, as I calculate he will, he will 
take a very different road, much more honour- 
able and profitable to him. And you may think 
how I watch for this with all my powers."* 

Besides it seems as if the docile self-denial of 
the English in submitting to the tyranny of 
their rulers seriously inspired him with a fear 
that they would likewise endure the usurpation 
of their land, fortresses, arsenals, and fleet by 
the Spaniards. He had seen the least estimable 
side of the character of the plotters connected 
with him in both the Houses of Parliament, 
and, therefore, did not recognise the fierce pride 
of national feeling, the incorruptible guardian 
of the Kingdom's independence. His lively 
imagination already drew a picture of the 
Queen delivering over the whole State into the 

Vol. II. " Four dtre la plupart des Aoglois sans foj, sans loj, 
confuz en la religion, doubles, inconstants et de nature jalouse et 
ahhorissans estrangiers, et qu*ilz ont tousjours det^st^ gouvemement 
de prince on sup^rieur estrangier." 

• London : December 18, 1553. VeHot, YoL II., p. 822. 
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hands of Philip and the Emperor, and stirred 
him up to fresh threats against her.* 

Stimulated by anger and anxiety, he took up 
a more determined attitude. In two audiences 
. at Richmond, on the 22nd and 27th of De- 
cember, I553» though he still preserved in the 
King's name the affected phraseology customary 
between two sovereigns, he plainly put the 
question to the Queen, on what terms she 
expected to live with the King as soon as her 
marriage was celebrated. For instance, if she 
would allow the Prince of Spain to make use 
of the English navy against the French ships 
and commerce. Mary gave the most satis- 
factory answers, with manifest sincerity. Be- 
sides, she offered her mediation in the war now 
waging between Henry 11. and Charles V.f 

• " Ce sera audict empereur, si ce manage s'acheve, autant de 
loysir d*establir et asseurer en oe rojaulme ce qu'il d^ire, et s'y 
fortifier de telle fa^on, q\x*k TadYenir aulcunes revolutions ni esmo- 
tions ne le puissent empescher k disposer des forces d'icelluy k sa 
d^YOtion, crojant certainement que ceste dicte ro jne ne desire rieii 
moings sa grandeur que de son propre filz et qu'elle taschera le 
plostost qu'elle pourra de mettre toutes les places fortes entre ses 
mains ; ce qui luj sera cbose assQz facille, si elle n'est empeschee 
par Tentreprinse de plusieurs, qui d^irent de toute leur puissance 
trayerser et rompre ce manage, k quoy ilz ne Yeullent espargner 
leurs propres yies.'* Despatch to the King, December 23, 1553. 
Vertotf Vol. II., p. 341. These predictions of the establishment 
of the Spanish power in England, are constantly repeated in his 
letters. Noailles must have at least half belieyed it. 

t No doubt she wished the termination of the war for the con- 
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Then, at the second audience, that of the 27 th 
of December, the Frenchman, with more 
audacity, demanded that the ancient treaty of 
alliance of the Kings of France with Edward 
VL and Henry VIII. should be replaced by a 
fresh treaty of the same kind, and that the 
Prince of Spain should be obliged to sign it, 
and that he should be required to confirm it by 
oath before the marriage. The Qgeen courte- 
ously repulsed this somewhat exorbitant de* 
mand, and referred to the treaties of friendship 
signed by her father and brother, promising 
solemnly to observe them with all good faith.* 
When she referred him to her councillors after- 
wards for the rest, they were less ceremonious. 
The Ambassador explained to them his demands 
and his reasons. He said he thought it well 

Tenience of her marriage ; and at the same time for the general 
good of Christendom. 

* l^oailles had told her that he was well aware of the power a 
wise and discreet hushand might have oyer a good and carelul 
wife, with no desire hut to please her hushand. *' A quoy elle me 
respondit qu*elle n'avoit desj^ diet, aymer beauooup plus sa con- 
science et debvoir que son marj. ; et que de la puissance que je 
disois qu'il pourroit avoir sur elle, je pourrois yeoir que I'ajant 
^pous^ elle ne seroit si grande que je la faisois." Noailles to the 
King, the end of December, 1558. Vertot : YoL II. p. 352. In 
the contract prepared for the projected marriage, the Queen had 
inserted a provision that England should remain apart from the 
war between France and the Emperor. Paget informed NoaiUet 
of it in the interview of December 24th. 
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to make a fresh treaty when they made alliance 
with a Prince who was the King's enemy ; and 
if there was anyone among them who had 
some private affection, and was wrapped up in 
the wings of this great eagle^ he entreated him 
to divest himself of it, and to think only of the 
general advantage of the realm and State, this 
fresh treaty being as much to their advantage 
as to that of the King's subjects. This shaft 
of the great eagle was directly aimed at Paget, 
who replied with a joke, asking if he also 
would not like some hostages for his better 
security. Noailles restrained himself. He 
sedately prayed the Council to weigh the im- 
portance of the matter with ripe deliberation. 
Paget, following up his attack, said that there 
was no necessity for being so jealous, and that 
"just as we had made the English friends 
with the Scotch, this marriage would make us 
friends with the Emperor."* 

The Frenchman sharply replied that the 
virtue and goodness of their mistress might well 
incline the King to peace, but not the French, 

* Henry II. bad made the EngUsli respect Scotland, to avoid 
compromising themselyes with France, by making the young 
Queen of Scotland come into his country, in order to be married 
to the Dauphin. In like manner the French would cease to make 
war upon the Emperor, so as not to compromise themselves with 
England. 
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nor the Emperor's forces. They calmed, 
down, and the conference terminated witli 
fair speeches. But Noailles more than ever 
denounced to Henry II. Paget's zeal in the 
Emperor's service, that Prince's absolute in- 
fluence over the Council, and declared the Queen 
to be so possessed with him that no resolve could 
be got out of her but what had been sent her 
from Flanders ; lastly, the natural obstinacy of 
the Queen, who would never alter a resolution 
on any account. Then, having relieved his 
mind with evil auguries, he winds up his 
curious and important despatch.* Mary wrote 
with her own hand to the King, on the 29th 
of December, to repeat her firm intention of 
living on good terms and friendship with him.f 
By this time, matters were so far advanced 

* He says that Marj awaits the Extraordinary A-mbassadors of 
Charles V. " auxqiielz elle s'appreste de faire aussy bonne chi^re 
que ses snbjectz la luy feroient mauvaise s'ils osoient Tentre- 
prendre." Vertot ; Vol. II. p. 856. Noailles* letters to the King, 
December 28rd, and end of December, 1553. Vertot: YoL II. 
pp. 834, 343, and 349-856. Benard to Charles Y. December 24th, 
1558. Manuscript in the Record Office, Yol. I. p. 915. This 
despatch, an account by Paget of the audience of December 22nd 
couched in guarded language, but otherwise similar to that of 
Noailles. The account of the audience of the 27th is to be found 
in a letter of Wotton, the English Ambassador in France, to thQ 
Constable de Montmorency, dated January 23rd, 1554. Vertot : 
Yol. III. p. 84 et seq, 

t " Archives du JUtnisthre des Affaires JStranghres, Anffleterre,** 
1553, 1556 YoL I. and II. p. 196. 
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that Charles V. had only to make the official 
request for the marriage. This was the subject 
of an Extraordinary Embassy, composed of the 
Counts d'Egmont and Lalaing, Jean de Mont- 
morency, the Seigneur de Corrieres, and Mon- 
sieur de Nigry, Chancellor of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. They made a solemn entry 
into London on the and of January, 1554. 
By the Queen's orders, several English lords 
went to receive them. Courtenay, the leader, 
conducted the procession along the streets, 
giving his right hand to the Count d'Egmont. 
The people, displeased but quiet, pretended 
to look the other way.* The marriage-con- 
tract was signed on the 12th of January, 
1554, with great festivity, with all the clauses 
that the Chancellor had considered most de- 
sirable for the preservation of the Kingdom's 
independence.f As we know, the Imperialists 

* ** The Chronicle of Queen Jane and of two Years of Queen 
Mary" pp. 33, 34, and Stripe : Vol. III. p. 59. The Imperial 
Ambassadors to Charles Y., London : January 7th, 1554. Manu- 
script in the Record Office. They thought they saw ** le populaire 
se rejouissait.'* Noailles to the Queen of Scotland, January 3rd, 
1554. Vertot: Vol. III. p. 12, "demonstrant le peuple petite 
faveur et resjouyssance." 

t A specimen of British wit. The Ambassadors tell Charles V. 
that they were dining with the Queen, January 6th, 1554, ** et 
comme nous estions environ k la fin du disner, I'admiral d'Angle- 
terre (William Howard) aiant disne en une prochaine chambre, 
se mist debout devant elle, et, la Toiant pensive, lui tint quelqne 
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had by no means hesitated to grant these securides, 
but rather displayed a kind of coquetry in calling 
for precautions, and holding out their own hands 
for the cords that were supposed to bind 
them. So it was stipulated that Philip should 
maintain all classes of the nation in their rights 
and privileges; that foreigners should be ex- 
cluded from office; that he should not use 
the plate, or stores, or jewels of the Kingdom 
for his own purposes ; that he should not en- 
gage the nation in the war that he and the 
Emperor were waging against the French; 
and that he would maintain peace between 
France and England as much as in him lay. 

On the following days, the 14th and 15th of 
January, the Chancellor read the stipulations, 
first to the lords and nobility, then to the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen. He extolled the 
advantages England would derive from this 
alliance, and the precautions taken to preserve 

propos en angloii, et, ioelai fini, se touma yen noas, demandant 
ei TOulionB scaToir ce qu il avoit dit ; et oombien que S. M. Feast 
Tolontien empesoh^ de le nous interpreter, toutefois il paasa oultre, 
et dit qu*il ayoit souhaidi^ son Alteze aupr^ d'elle assis, pour 
remplir ceste plaoe, monstrant au droict oostel de sa dite Majeat^ 
pour ToBter du pensement et m^lancolie: dont elle se rougit, 
demandant pourquoi il disait cela ; k qaoi feit responoe qn*il scaToit 
bien, qu*elle n'en estoit marie, et Touiait Tolnntiers, dont sa dite 
Majesty et compaignie se mist k rire, et furent les propoz prinz 
de fort bonne part.*' Letter of January 7th 1554. Manuscript 
in the Record Office, Vol. I. pp. 979-980. 
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her liberty. But the nobles and magistrates were 
not much better satisfied than the masses.* 

The hour of danger was striking for Mary, 
as well as the hour of success. There were 
already murmurings of civil war. Renard 
had scented and predicted it several months 
before in a letter addressed to the Bishop of 
Arras. We have reserved it till now as a pre- 
face to the great crisis of this reign, because of 
the light it throws upon the characters of Mary 
and Elizabeth, as well as upon the actual 
situation. " And anyhow," he writes, " I 
know the Queen is so easy, so kind, and so 
little experienced in the affairs of the world 
and the State, such a novice in everything, 
and those about her so avaricious that if any 
one chose to traffic with them and purchase 
them with presents and promises, they might 
bs turned as he chose." 

" And to tell you confidentially what I think of 
her (the Queen), I am of opinion that, if God 
does not take care of her, she will find herself 
deceived and abused, either by the practices of 
the French, or by private conspiracies of those 
of the country, with poison, or otherwise; and 
the Lady Elizabeth is much to be feared, for she 

* ** The Chronicles of Queen Jane, ^e" pp. 84, 35. Solinshed, 
p. 1093. Stow, pp. 615, 616. 
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is a spirit of incantation, and, as I under- 
stand, she casts her eyes on Courtenay for 
alliance, as she knows the mother of the said 
Courtenay has easy access to the Queen and 
generally sleeps with her.* This is a great 
danger, and a plot may probably be hatched 
from it by Courtenay's friends, for he is 
followed by the larger portion of the nobles, and 
might disturb the kingdom on occasion. 
And the credientials that the Sieur de Gye has 
from the French King to Courtenay, are not 
for nothing ;t also the Earl of Pembroke's 
retirement is suspicious. He goes to one of his 
houses that he has in the country, and it is also 
reported that Paget wishes to retire from Court, 
and that Mason is of the party ;J for all this, 
together with the bad and unpleasant news from 
her side of the Council, will make her take a 
plunge some morning, and she thinks of nothing 
but restoring supremacy to the Mass and the 
Faith, and this will cost her several combats 
unless God preserve her."§ 

* Benard wrote at the beginniDg of September, 1553. The 
sequel proyes that Elizabeth had never cast a glance on Courtenay. 

t We mentioned in its proper place a secret letter of credence 
to Courtenay of Henry II. for his Extraordinary Ambassadors. 

X Faget*s feelings had changed, as has been obserred. But 
we follow Benard in these particulars in view of the conclusion to 
follow. 

§ Granvelle: ** State Papers" Vol. IV. pp. 100, 101, the 
letter undated is of September 7th, 1553. 
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This analysis of the state of England was 
still as true in the middle of January, 1554, as 
in the early part of September, 1553. 

It is useless to recall either the factions, or the 
passions of the various persons who calculated 
on the patriotic fury of the people of the 
capital and the country. Hatreds and hopes 
of all kinds, under the leading of the French 
Ambassador, made a compact to destroy Mary. 
He has himself left us the plan and the object. 
On the 15 th of January, 1554, that is to say on 
the very day that the Chancellor officially in- 
formed the dignitaries of the city that a con- 
vention of marriage had been made between the 
Queen and Philip of Spain ; Noailles informed 
Henry II., through La Marque, his messenger 
on great occasions, that the mass of the nobility 
and commonalty loudly declared, that they would 
never permit the Prince of Spain to become 
their King. Far from obeying him, they would 
all prefer dying in battle against him, in defence of 
their liberty, to putting themselves under such 
slavery, " They are making preparations from 
day to day to take up arms and expel the said 
Queen."* 



* «« 



La cognnoissant, comnie ilz disent, indigne de telle couronne 
pour leur avoir deulz fois faillj de promesse, apr^s ayoir este 
eslev^ au degre qu*elle est par eulx ; la premiere, d'ayoir chang^ 

VOL. I. S 
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And he continues, '^ they think of raising to 
be their King and Queen, my Lord Courtenay 
and my Lady Elizabeth."* He also thought 
that the peace between France and England 
could not be of long duration ; and that the 
speeches made by the Queen and her Ministers, 
touching the restoration of peace between the 
King and the Emperor, were only to lull them 

lear religioD, lear ajant promu la laiaser en lenr liberie ; et la 
•eoonde, de prtndre, k mary un estrangier, combien qu'elle eust 
auMi promk I0 contraire." Instruction k La Marque de ce qu'U 
aura k dire aa Boj, derers la Majesty duquel M07 de Noailles le 
despAche pr^ntement le 15 Janvier, 1553. Vertot, Vol. III. 
p. 22. Thete two complaints were without foundation. On the 
fint head, Mtarj had only promised to make no changes but such 
as should be approved in Parliament. In the point of faith, she 
had inoontestablj the traditional right that Edward YI. and 
Hemy Till, had exercised. On the second, she had made no 
promise of this kind. 

• Veriotf \ ol. HI. p. 28. In Vertot these words are followed 
bj some lines of points. As the originals of Yertot's publication 
cannot be found, we cannot ascertain whether a mutilation has 
taken place here, similar to that mentioned above in the despatch 
from Noailles to TAubespine of September 8th, 1553. Lingard 
goes on with a request to the King to give the chiefs of the enter- 
prise the arms, artillery, stores and money that they wanted He 
makes the observation that the last part is omitted in the printed 
copies, and is only found in the MSS. I. 278. We do not know 
what is the manuscript, not further explained by him. [Lin^ard's 
note is Yol YII. p. 150, after Madame Elisabeth^ "Touteefoyes 
lee principaux autheurs et conducteurs de cette entreprinze craig- 
nent avoir grant faulte d'armes, artilherye, munytions, et argent 
et suplyent fort humblement le roy de faire qu'il y s'int^resse," 
Noailles, Yol. III. p. 23. In the printed copies the latter part is 
omitted. It occurs in the MS. Yol. I. p. 273.] 
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to sleep. He thinks he knows that Philip has 
already started from Spain with sixty ships and 
soldiers, and is to be joined by eight thousand 
Germans, provided by the Emperor. He 
advises the King to direct his Captains of 
Brittany and Normandy to draw towards their 
coasts, and the Chevalier de Villegagnon to 
cruise in those seas, and encourage the English 
malcontents by the sight of prompt assistance ; 
lastly, he requests directions as to the conduct 
to be observed towards those who come to con- 
sult him, and asks if it enters into the King's 
views to make an enterprise against any fort 
which might be useful in the maintenance of 
correspondence with him, so as to give him 
early information of anything that was done.* 

The Ambassador found the South of Eng- 
land, the principal scene of his plots, too narrow 
for his designs, He needed a vast conflagra- 
tion, and he laboured to raise the north as 

* Vertot, Vol. III. p. 24 In a letter to the King, of the same 
date, January 15th, 1553, Noailles cautions Henrj against an 
excess of confidence ; he says he cannot foresee the future, still 
less make sure of anything that depends on the power and will of 
another. " Mais en ce que j'y puis asseoir jugement, je yeois 
s'apprester une telle suhyersion et trouble parmy ce peuple qu*elle 
ne sera ays^ k esteindre, et crois certainement que, pour peu que 
les principaux d'icelle soyent confortez et secouruz qu'ilz yiendront 
au bout de leur desseings ; pour le mal contentement que je oong- 
nois en la plus grande port des subjectz de ceste royne poui* raison 
de ce diet mariaige.'* Vertot, Yol. III. p. 18. 

S 2 
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welly by the help of his colleague M. d'Oysel, 
the King's Minister to the Regent of Scotland, 
Mary of Lorraine. D*Oysel spent a week with 
him on the way to his post. They agreed on the 
means proper for raising the formidable northern 
counties, of course in that name of British 
liberty which was so dear to their hearts !* 

At Court, Sir James Croft, and a young and 
valiant knight ot Kent, Sir Thomas Wyatt, had 
hopes of securing partisans even in the Privy 
Council. t However, these cabals had not been 
undetected by Government One of the most 
energetic conspirators, Sir Peter Carew, had 
gone to Devonshire, when he received a sum- 
mons to return co. London.^: His accomplices 

* Noailles to d'OjseL " Je fays inon compte que du ooste da 
Noii TOiu feres bien adrertir oeolx qu'il sera besoing ponr s'ayder 
de leur part k maintenir et cx>iiBeryer lear liberty et se garder de 
tomber en oeste seiritude mis6ral>le oh rEmpereur et ledict prince 
d^irent les mettre. . . . Par qaoi je toub prie n'oublier da 
oonst^ du Nort de y dresser oe que bien oognoissez ponr c'est effect 
y estre plus n^cessaire," January 22nd, 1554. ** Archives du 
MifUtihre des Affaires lEtrangh-es en AngUterre" '' Copies d-es 
DSpiches et Mimoires des Ambassades de MM. Noailles en Angle- 
ierre^* Vol. I. and 11. pp. 219, 220. This unpubL'shed letter is 
rery important. Exactly the same things are to be found in 
Wyatt's confessions after his defeat. 

t M. d'Oysel to the King, London, January 14th, 16584, 
Vertot, Vol. III. p. 15. 

X Noailles to the King, January 12th, 1553-4, " Archives du 
Minist^re des Affaires Mranghres en Angleterre,** Vol. I. and II. 
p. 206. 
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who had so far remained in the capital now 
took the alarm; they resolved to anticipate 
their arrest, by each going among the people 
where he had influence ; thence when the time 
came, thev were to summon Elizabeth and 
the Earl of Devon, for whose safety Noailles 
was anxious.* 

In truth Renard had no doubts, and 
had everything depended on him, the fears 
of the French Minister would speedily 
have been realised.f Then the Chancellor 
cleared the course by a master-stroke. He 
had been reduced to the second rank 
in politics by the Imperial Ambassador ; 
vanquished in the Council by Lord 
Paget ; more coldly received by the Queen, 
on account of his persistent preference for 

* James Grofz et autrea de oeste faction' d^lib^rent se retirer 
chacun a Tendroict oti il a intelligenoe, et de Hommer du premier 
iour Madame Elisabeth et se {sic) conte de Dompcher desquelz je 
Buis en meryeilleuse poyne qu'ils ne sojent prins." Idem, p. 208. 

t With regard to the summons to Sir Peter Garew, Benard 
writes to Charles Y. : *' Et craint Courtenai et ses adherents qu'il 
ne r^yMe le secret s'il yient.*' Further on : " J'entends pour ynd 
que le roi de France a desseing de jecter en ce roiaume gens de 
guerre pour assister les rebeUes, et que, dedans peu de temps, il 
le doibt faire pour troubler le royaulme, empescher le mariaige, 
fjEure roi Courtenai par mariaige ayec Madame Elisabeth, qu'est 
adyis yenant de tel lieu, que Ton ne doibt doubter de la y^rit^,'* 
January 18th, 1564. Manuscript in the Beoord Office, Vol. 1. 
pp. 1011, 1016, 1017. 
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an English marriage, but invariably faithful, 
and more sagacious than anyone, he went 
straight to Courtenay, whose fickleness he well 
knew. He was sure that he could extract 
the key to the enigma from him, thanks to 
the double ascendancy of his authority and the 
care he had always shown for his interests. 
Courtenay was really a prey to a perfect 
medley of designs, his eyes were still 
looking to the throne, he was tossed between 
regret at having thrown away Mary's good 
graces, and the vague hope of recovering 
them, and a wish and dread of taking rev,enge 
through the weapons of his friends, and a 
marriage with Elizabeth. Sometimes he was a 
rebel at heart,* and only waiting for the 
moment for action and for taking advantage of 
the relays of men and horses that Carew was 
stationing for him in the west, where his 
presence would instantly precipitate events ;t 
sometimes thinking that his advantages at Court 
were regained, he would spend two whole nights 
together without going to bed, under the ab- 
surd idea that he would be sent for to marry the 

* The disguise for his flight was ready. Benard to Charles V., 
London, Febroary 12th, 1553-4. Manusoript in the Beoord 
Office, Vol. L p. 1210. 

t Throgmorton's trial, April 17th, 1554, in Solituhed, p. 
1107. 
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Queen.* Besides, he chose to keep himself in 
retirement ; he frequented the company of men 
denounced, or heretics. His mother had ceased 
to talk about him to Mary ; and in general 
said nothing about his affairs. In order 
to avoid the necessity of taking severe 
measures against him, it was determined to 
remove him honourably, by sending him with 
the Bishop of Norwich, on a mission to carry 
the treaty of marriage to Charles V. in Flanders, 
and receive the formal acceptance of that Prince, t 
Then Gardiner sent for Courtenay on a sudden, 
January 21st, 1554.$ He remonstrated with 
him on the company he kept ; told him that 
if he forgot himself with the Queen it would be 
a bad thing for him ; bade him take care how he 
believed the French or other interested people; 

* " Nouvelles et avis que La Marque aura d dire au roy et d 
Monaeigneur le Connetahle" January 15th, 1554, Vertot^ Vol. III. 
p. 27. While he was thus deceiying himself, it was well knowxL 
that the Queen was making the final negociations of her treaty of 
marriage, and signing it with the same Imperial Ambasssdors 
whom he had sorrowfully conducted in procession through 
London. 

t Benard to Charles V., London, January 2drd, 1553-4. Manu- 
script in the Record Office, Yol. I. p. 1041. Noailles to the Con- 
stable, February 11th, 1553-4, Vertoty Vol. III. p. 60. 

X On the 20th, according to Lingard, Courtenay*s tailor had 
told the Chancellor that the young man had ordered a mail coat 
and a doak. Throgmorton's trial, April 17th, 1554, Solinshed^ 
p. 1107. 
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and added that the Queen wished him to go and 
make acquaintance with the Emperor. Edward 
was intimidated and betrayed his secret. He 
answered that in truth several persons had 
wished to persuade him variously concerning 
faith and marriage^ but that he had never 
listened to them ; that he had resolved to live 
and die for the Queen's service. That he had 
been spoken to about marrying the Princess 
Elizabeth, but that he would sooner return to 
the Tower than make an alliance with her. 
Lastly, he gladly accepted the commission to 
the Low Countries intended for him.* Then 
Gardiner had no more doubt that there had been 
practices between the French, the heretics, Eliza- 
beth, and the nobles who were already distrusted. 
The Imperial Ambassador said it was the safest 
way to imprison Elizabeth. The Chancellor 
had a repugnance for such extreme measures, 
though he disliked the Princess. He only said 
that he would take precautions when the Prince 
of Spain was in England. But the Prince was 
in no hurry to come, either from what Renard 

* We take these unpublished details from the letter of Benard 
to Charles Y., January 28rd, 1658-4. Manuscript in the Record 
Office, Yol. I. p. 1046. Benard is informing the Emperor of his 
conversation with the Chancellor. Noailles, on his side, announces 
to Henry II., on January 22nd, that Courtenay had betrayed the 
plot, but he does not know more. 
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called his natural sloth and tardiness, or perhaps 
also because he wanted money to complete his 
preparations and armaments. Besides, the 
Queen kept up appearances with her sister, 
in order to oblige her to do the same. 
Knowing that she kept up the mass in the 
country and outwardly conformed to the sta- 
tutes of Parliament, respecting religion, the 
Queen communicated the information of her 
intended marriage in a letter written by her own 
hand, as a mark of honour.* 

♦ Eenard*8 letter, quoted before, Vol. I. pp. 1041, 1042. See 
also below the translation of Elizabeth's reply to Mary, made by 
Noailles* direction, January, 1554. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THOMAS WYATT's INSURRECTION. 



Biae of the Conspiraton — ^Participation of Henry II. — ^Elizabeth 
is ordered to appear before Mary — Elizabeth is compromised bj 
the Despatches of Noailles — Insurrection of Thomas Wjatt. 

THE excitement and anger of Noailles may 
be imagined when he heard next day 
that the young fooly Lord Courtenay, had con- 
fessed the plot, just at the moment when every- 
thing was going as well as could he wished.* 
But though this unexpected blow was so severe, 
neither he nor the conspirators flinched. Only 
the crash came two months too soon, for they 

* NoaiUes to d'Oysel, January 22nd, 1558-4; Noailles to the 
Constable, January 24th. "Archives du MiniHhre det Affaires 
"Etranghres en Angleterre,^* ** Copies des DSpSches et MSmoires 
des Ambassades de MM. Noailles en Angleterre" YoL I. and II. 
pp. 220, 221. G-enerally the reference is not given to the yolume 
of originals, as they are not paged. But we haye compared them, 
and the copies are always perfectly accurate. See also Noailles to 
the King, January 22nd, 1553-4, Vertot, Vol. HI. pp. 31, 32. 
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had fixed the rising for Palm Sunday, the i8th 
of March.* 

So they were nearly ready when immediate 
action became their only chance of safety, 
although it placed them at a disadvantage. Sir 
Peter Carew gave the signal in Devonshire, 
and Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was to help 
him. Sir James Croft went to Wales, Sir 
Thomas Wyatt to Kent, while the Duke of 
Suffolk, with all the Queen's pardons heaped 
upon him, and entirely trusted, with his 
three brothers. Lord Thomas, Lord John, 
and Lord Leonard Grey, undertook 
to raise Warwickshire and the Midland 
counties.f One of them, Thomas Grey, said 
that after Courtenay's error he would himself 
take his place, and he must be King, or would 
be hung.;]: But Sufifblk again proclaimed his 
daughter, Jane Grey. Fear and distress 
perplexed the Privy Council. Everybody gave 
orders, and no one executed them ; all were 
watching the turn of events. 

* This date, hitherto unknown, is exactly giyen by G-iacomo 
Soranzo, a member of the plot, in his report to the Venetian 
Senate, August 18th, 1554, " Venetian Calendar;' Vol. lY. 

t According to Noailles the GoYemment had given orders for 
his arrest, Veriot : Vol. III. p. 48. Bosso on the contrary, states 
that Maiy wished to put him at the head of her troops. " I Sue* 
eesei d'Inffhilterra" folio 44. 

t Noailles to the King, January 28th, 1553-4. Vertot, 
Vol. III. p. 48. 
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On the other side of the water, Henry II. 
having at last yielded to the passionate en- 
treaties of his Ambassador, had resolved on 
assisting the rebels. Sincere, perhaps, while 
he considered the Queen's friendly language 
a lure, and the refusal of the special treaty, 
a proof of hostile intentions, he felt that 
as they thought of lulling him with fine 
language, they must be fed with a little of 
the same sort of thing themselves. "As it 
is,'* he continues, resuming the harsh keen- 
ness of his letter of the previous 23rd of 
November, "since matters are so far ad- 
vanced, and that a sufficiently clear judgment 
and opinion can be formed, that when the 
effect of this marriage comes to be felt, it is 
impossible that my country and the Kingdom 
of England can long preserve the peace. The 
leaders of the enterprises that you know of 
must be secretly supported as dexterously as 
possible, and they must be spoken to more 
openly and freely than hitherto ; so that they 
may set their hands to the work, and it must 
be done so secretly and discreetly, and with 
such good knowledge and assurance of the 
persons who address you, that nothing may be 
discovered concerning you in the matter ; and 
I inform you that I think of assisting and 
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favouring them by all means in my power.*" 
As a beginning, the King promised his re- 
presentative a sum of five thousand golden ' 
crowns of the sun, told him he had sent orders to 
his captains in Brittany and Normandy to give 
the malcontents all the favour and assistance 

possible, t 

Is it necessary to point out the injustice of 
fomenting such plots against a woman whose 
only fault was the choice of a husband not 
according to the pleasure of the King of France, 
and who could not be reproached for a single 
hostile, or even doubtful, word or action ? At 
this moment, while negotiating her marriage, she 
was scrupulously reserving the independence of 
her crown and her policy, with reference to 
Spain. What would things come to if one State 
vindicated its right to win another on the sole 
ground that they were not likely long to keep 
the peace ? 

When the conspirators left London they did 
not forget to inform Elizabeth, and when 
Wyatt took up arms, the 25th of January, 
1554, he advised her to retire at once 
from the capital, and take up her abode at her 
castle of Donnigton, at thirty miles greater 

* Paris, January 26tli, 1553-4. Vertot : Vol. III. p. 36. 
t Idenif p. 37. 
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distance. Sir James Croft, one of the most 
determined,* gave her the same advice. Mary, 
being informed of this plan by Lord Boucher,t 
who had found it out, thought it prudent to 
summon her sister to her presence. On the 26th 
January, she wrote to her that she feared the 
rebels might put her in some danger, either at 
her actual residence (Ashridge) or at Donning- 
ton Castle, whither she learnt it was her in- 
tention shortly to transport herself. She 
invited her rather to Court as quickly as 
possible, where she would find perfect 
safety and a cordial welcome.^ Renard 
had said that if she did not come, it would 
be impossible to doubt that she con- 
fessed the conspiracy. Now, Elizabeth made 
excuses. Placed in a position where she did 
not care to obey, nor to run the risks of dis- 
obedience, she declared herself unwell, and 

* Koailles mentioiu Croft by name among those wlio notwith- 
standing Gourtenaj's oonfessionB, '* n'en perdent aulcunement le 
oueur pour oela/' and wished the Earl of Devon were abreadj in 
prison, " pour de tant plustost esmouToir le peuple." Letter to 
the King, January 22nd, 1563-4. Vertot: Vol. III. p. 32. 

t William Parr, brother of Katherine Parr. Letter of the 
Imperial Ambassadors to Charles Y. London, January 29th, 
1553-4. Manuscript in the Eecord Office, Vol. I. p. 1074. 

X The letter is in Strype, Vol. III. pp. 82, 83. Some writers 
have praised it as a proof of the sincere kindness of Marj, and her 
good feeling to Elizabeth ; but is not this a little strained, and is 
it not more likelj to have been part of the policy. 
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begged the Queen to send her own physician 
so to be assured of the truth of her allegation.* 

She also professed her horror of the sedition 
that had arisen. The officers wrote to the 
Chancellor to the same effect. Mary deferred ; 
she had enough to do to defend her throne 
from an attack of open force, even in London. 
However Elizabeth fortified her house at Ash- 
ridge, and filled it with soldiers, no doubt 
without any direct idea of using them against 
her sister, for she was not one to burn her 
ships, but there to be in readiness for any event, 
at least to secure her against a sudden attack 
of the father of Jane Grey, the Duke of SuflFolk, 
who was encamped in the neighbourhood. 

The situation kept on growing worse, when 

* Benard to Charles Y. London, January 29th, 1558-4. Manu- 
script in the Record Office, Vol. I. pp. 1087-1091. 

t Strype : p. 83. 

X This last Qonjecture is from Mits Strickland : Yol. YI. p. 79. 
Koailles informs Henry, January 23rd and 26th, 1554, of Eliza- 
beth's military preparations, adding that she had gone thirty 
miles further than she had done. Vertot : Yol. III. p. 4A. In 
this last particular the conspirators had most likely told the Am- 
bassador that Elizabeth had really made the change of residence 
that was advised by them. Benard from an intercepted despatch 
of Noailles, and also from his own information, writes to Charles 
Y. that Elizabeth is fortifying herself in the house where she is 
ill, and that *' elle depend plus en huit jour de yictuailles qu'elle 
ne souloit fere en uug mois." January 29, February 5th and 8th, 
1554. Manuscript in the Record Office, Yol. I. pp. 1075, 1148, 
1179. Mr. Froude passes over these awkward particulars in 
silence. 
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a letter of Wyatt's, informing her of his vie - 
torious entry into Southwark, as well as several 
despatches of Noailles to his Court, among 
them that of the 26th of January, were inter- 
cepted by the Privy Council.* The first 
appeared to convict her of being in corre- 
spondence with the leader of the revolt ; the 
second gave reason to believe that she was 
informed of the plot and secretly assisted it. In 
effect these despatches explained that it had 
become suddenly necessary to take up arms 
six weeks or two months before it had been 
intended, on account of Courtenay's betrayal of 
the " enterprise in his favour ;" another spoke 
of Wyatt's rising (begun the day before), 
from probable defections in the Queen's party ; 
another predicted the departure of Elizabeth for 
one of her houses thirty miles further off, 
where there was already " a gathering of her 
devoted friends ;" Noailles affirmed to the King 
that " everything, thank God, goes as well as 
possible," and declared that he hoped the King 
would soon have more news ; he recommended 
to cause a secret offer to be made " of all 

* According to Noailles thej yrere taken at Gravesend. Letter 
to the Constable, February 11th, 1554. Vertot : Vol. III. p. 60. 
The Chancellor Gardiner says they were taken by the insurgents 
at Kochester ; and found upon them. Lett«r of the Council to 
Dr. Wooton, Ambassador in France. Westminster : February 
22nd, 1553-4. Mary, " Foreign Calendar" p. 60. 
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pleasure and good treatment" to any English that 
should take refuge in France ; and spoke of the 
imminent revolt of London. The above is a list 
of the formidable secrets that fell into the hands of 
Mary's Ministers by this accident. Vain was the 
prudence of Noailles in furnishing his messenger 
with insignificant despatches in case of meeting 
an enemy ; vain was his confidence in the im- 
penetrable cypher that he thought protected 
his correspondence. Gardiner and Renard both 
found the key in a few days.* 

What was most fatal to Elizabeth was the 
discovery that the same packet contained the 
French translation of a letter she had written 
three days before to the Queen, in reply to the 
information Her Majesty had sent her of the fihal 
arrangements for her marriage with the Prince 
of Spain. Was it not strange that she should 
think it needful to make the King of France a 
party to her relations with her sister? Here, 

* Noailles' original letter is in Vertoty Vol. III. pp. 43-46. 
The interpretation in Oranvelle's " State Papers,'* Vol. VI. 
pp. 193-195. The two documents are in exact agreement, only 
some variations accounted for by the interpretation of the cypher. 
Noailles* packet of January 26th was intercepted on the 27th at 
latest, for there is a letter from Gardiner to Petre, dated from 
Southwark, January 27th, in existence, in which the Chancellor 
tells him that a copy of the Princess Elizabeth's letter to the 
Queen that we shall mention below has been found in the French 
Ambassador's packet. Mary's " Domestic Calendar" p. 57. 

VOL. I. T 
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however, she was not to blame. The indiscre- 
tion had been committed by one of her servants, 
one among the many fish caught in Noailles' 
net.* But there were in this missive, certain 

* Tliis is the conclusion to be drawn from a letter of Noailles 
to the Constable, March 17th, 1553-4. " Archives du Miniature 
des Affaires Etranghres en Angleterre,' " Copies des DepSches et 
Memoires des Amhassades de MM. Noailles en Angleterre," Vol. 
I. and II. p. 12. He also mentions it to the Queen-Dowager 
of Scotland, January 27th, 1553-4, Idem, p. 235. See also 
Kenard to Charles V., April 3rd. Manuscript in the Record 
Office, Vol. II. Noailles in his despatch of January 26th to King 
Henry, only mentions the despatch of this document. " J*ay 
reconvert le double dVne lettre qu*elle (Elisabeth) escripvait k la 
dicte royne, que V ambassadeur de VEmpereur a faict traduire en 
frawfois, qui est cy enclose." This is the text printed by Vertot, 
Vol. III. p. 44. It is difficult to understand how the Imperial 
Ambassador had caused this translation to be made in so short a 
time, how it had fallen into the hands of the French Ambassador, 
and then passed again into those of the Imperial Ambassador, and 
how the latter thought the yicissitudes of his own translation so 
important against Elizabeth. Probably there is some mistake in 
Vertot's reading of the cypher. The interpretation of Noailles' 
despatch of January 26th, as it is preserved in Q-ranvelle's papers, 
no doubt gives the real meaning. " J'ay, dit rAmbassadeur de 
France, recouvert le double d'une lettre qu'elle escripvait k la 
royne, que fat faict traduire en fran^ois, que j'ay ici enclose." 
State Papers J Vol. IV. p. 194. Lastly the Extraordinary Am- 
bassadors of Charles V. inform their master of the intercepted 
letters of the French Ambassador, with the copy of Elizabeth's 
letter to the Queen, translatee d^angloys enfranqois sans cffffre, 
(Spring of 1554). Manuscript in the Record Office, VoL I. p. 
1240. However it is, this translation is to be found among 
Renard's papers, attached to his despatch of January 29th, 1554. 
Manuscript in the Record Office, Vol. I. 1095-1098. It is 
absolutely" unpublished, and worthy of attention, we give it here : 
' Combien que negligence de mon deu (devoir,) ti^s* noble royne, 
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words that may have been inspired only by a 
taste for rhetoric, but which had an evil sound 
at this moment, like auguries of evil, such as the 
comparison between a house built upon good 

pourrait m'apporter blasme, pas n'aiant escript quelque BOUTenance 
de mon pauvre bon veuil envers Vostre Haulteur depuis mon de- 
partemeut de votre court, toutesfois j*aj espoir que Yostre Grace, 
de sa nature et noble inclination, m'en excusera et remettra la 
faulte \k oil yeritablement elle consiste ; j'ai tant le reume (rbuma- 
tisme) et mal de teste, lesquelz assurement m^ont si fort grev^ et 
tant trouble depuTs ma yeuue en ma maison, que jamais n'en ai 
sentu la pareille, specialement durant le temps de trois sepmaines 
sans en avoir eu aucun soulaigement, tant en la teste que pour un 
mal qui m'est descendu sur les bras ; et ja9oit ce que devant la 
presente, j'ai eu occasion de donner k Yostre Hault-eur mes hum- 
bles remerciments tant pour si souvent avoir envois vers moi 
pour savoir de ma disposition, que aussi pour la vaiselle que Y. M. 
Di'a donnee, neantmoins encore plus I'ai-je pour ce que vous a pleu, 
madame, pr^sentement m'avoir non-seulement escript une lettre 
de vostre main propre, ce que je vous congnois vous estre grande* 
ment t^ieulx, mais davantaige que par icelle me signifiez la con- 
clusion de vostre mariaige et les articles convenus d'icelui, lesquels 
d'aultant que c'est une pesante cause et profonde mati^re, tout 
ainsi je ne doubte que le tout succ^dera h, la gloire de Dieu, au 
repos de Y. M., et ^ la saulve garde et conservation de vos 
royaulmes, desquelz trois choses, si comme le premier doibt estre 
bien regarder, sans lequel rien ne peult prosp^rer (quia fruatra 
enim nititur decretum hominum contra voluntatem divinam), ausi 
vous estant, madame, sur ce bien asseur^, je ne doubte que vostre 
vouloir ne soit, par le moien du sien, pour vous en faire succ^der 
bonne issue ; car une maison bastie sur bonne fondation ne peult 
que demeurer ferme 1^ oil, k I'uposite, estant 6diMe sur sablons, 
petitz soujfiementz de ventz et soudaines tempestes penvent in- 
continent tout ruiner ; et d'aultant que je ne congnois nullj plus 
oblige tant par nature que selon mon deu, k desirer I'estat de 
Yostre Haulteur et prosp^rite que moi, ausi ne se trouvera-il nul 
(comparata odiosa) plus diligent k prier Dieu, ni davantaige plus 

T 2 
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foundations and one founded upon the sand, only 
to be destroyed by a sudden storm, or even a 
slight blast of wind, just such as Elizabeth's 
friends were really trying to raise. 

Their insurrection had broken out simultane- 
ously in several places, but with small success. 
Neither Sir Peter Carew in Devonshire, nor 
Sir James Croft in Wales, nor the Duke of 
Suffolk among his tenants in Warwickshire could 
attract the people. Thomas Wyatt alone, 
twenty-two years of age, raised the County of 
Kent out of hatred of Spain, on the 25th of 
January, 1554. The insurgents immediately be- 
came a formidable power, by their occupation of 
the town of Rochester, covered on the side of 
London by the Medway, and by gaining over a 
squadron of five vessels moored in the river. 
They also obtained arms and stores from a 
Venetian vessel that chanced to be in the 
Thames at the spot mentioned, as if on purpose 
to present itself kindly for pillage. The Council, 
being aware of the hostile feelings of Giacomo 
Soranzo, the Ambassador of the Republic, 
and his relations with Noailles, to whom he 
had even lent his house as a place of com- 

desirant Tostre grandeur que moi; k taut, madame, craignant 
troubler Y. M. que je remetz k la garde et tuition du Createur, je 
ferai fin en cest endroict." 
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munication with the malcontents, loudly accused 
him of complicity, and would never believe 
that this had been an unlucky accident.* To 
extinguish the sedition at its commencement, 
the Duke of Norfolk was ordered to dislodge 
Wyatt from the town of Rochester. But the 
noble Lord was conquered the 29th of January, 
1554, through the defection of the London 
train-bands, a defection that Noailles had with 
good reason predicted in his despatch of the 
26th.f The capital was discontented and 

* The more prudent Council of Ten had desired Soranzo to keep 
himself aloof from all matters of religion and other things which 
did not concern the Lordship of Venice. Thej repeated the in- 
junction to bim on December 15th» 1553, on account, they said, of 
a report that had reached them that he had served as a channel of 
communication between Lord Courtenaj and an agent despatched 
to this young lord by the Most Christian King to persuade him 
not to allow the introduction of a foreign king to his detriment, 
and to promise him assistance. They wrote again in the same 
sl^le on the strong complaint made by the Bishop of Arras (G-ran- 
Telle) against his hostile manosuyres, December 29th, 1558, and 
ordered him, on January 5th and February 7th and 8th, 1554, to 
congratulate the Queen on the conclusion of her marriage to the 
Prince of Spain. So G-iacomo Soranzo had not obeyed his in- 
' structions. It is very strange to find a Venetian Ambassador dis- 
obeying the Council of Ten. Neyertheless, the Doge and the 
Senate informing him of his recall, on his own request, as long ago 
as JunQ 12th, 1553, certified that they were content with him, 
March 27th, 1554. *' Venetian Calendar" by Mr. Bawdon Brown. 
After his return, he made his report to the Senate, August 18th, 
1554, on the state of England, the events, and persons, a report 
justly celebrated. 

t And again, in another of the 28th, Vertot, ToL III., p. 47, 
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murmuring. A catastrophe was inevitable and 
imminent unless the Queen could regsun the 
citizens to her side.* 

On the 1st of February she summoned a 
meeting of them at the Guildhall, in the heart 
of the City, the home of its powerful trade 
companies. She went there in state, wearing 
her crown. t Edward Courtenay figured among 

Koaillet is rejoicmg in the fint saooess of the insnrrectioii : " On 
remoe tallement mesnage par de9^ k Tenoontre de ceste royne, 
^criTait-il k M. d*0/ael en Eoosse, pour raison de son manage, 
qu'elle eat pour en recevoir on tel sault, qu'il lui eera bien malaia^ 
et k son promis mary de s'en relerer." London, January 9(Mh, 
1563-4p " ArehiveM du Mimuih^dm AffaireM Btrangh-et e» Anffle* 
ierre," Vol. I. and IL, p. 239. 

* The state of affairs was so critical that the Extraordinary 
Ambassadors of Charles Y., just come to sign the treaty of msr- 
riage, fled to a Flemish vessel, except Benard, who remained at 
his post. It must be said that they had begun by putting them- 
selves at the Queen's orders, and that she did not accept of their 
derotion. She and her Council dreaded the fury of the populace 
for them. 

t Koailles wished to enjoy the sight of her distress. He went 
to obserre her as she passed, concealing himself. " Yous asseurant. 
Sire, comme oellny qui l*a tcu, que s^aichant ladicte dame aller 
audict lieu, je me d^liberay en cape de veoir de quel visage eUe et 
sa oompaignie y alloient, que je congneus estre aussytriste et 
desplor^ qu*il se peult penser." Letter to the. King, February 
1st, 1658-4. Vertotf YoL III., p. 51. Mr. Froude does not 
think the piotiure highly coloured enough. ** The afternoon of the 
same day, the Queen herself, with a studied air of dejection, rode 
through the streets to the G-uildhall." Yol. YI., p. 163. And he 
quotes Koailles' account as his authority when he quite differently 
describes a very real sadness. Was there any reason to be sur- 
prised that Mary was preoccupied and sad, though her character 
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her attendants.* She informed the meeting of 
Wyatt's designs against her person and crown. 
As to her marriage, she declared that having 
lived a spinster so long, she could still do so, 
and that she would never marry as long as she 
lived, unless the Lords and Commons considered 
it would be for the good of the kingdom. Her 
speech was so dignified and eloquent, that she 
regained the tottering fidelity of the people. 
There was a shout of approval, and crowds en- 
listed for her defence. Those who had a near 
view of her in these moments of emotion were 
unanimous in bearing witness that her triumphant 
escape from the danger was due to her giving 
an example of calm and unshaken confidence, 
when all was trembling around her. Two days 
afterwards, February 3rd, Wyatt seized South- 
wark, the suburb of London on the opposite 
side of the Thames. Lord William Howard had 
taken the precaution of cutting the bridge, and he 
commanded the river from the Tower. Mary's 
Ministers were in a state of panic. They urged 
her to quit the unfortified Palace of Whitehall, 
Some desired that she should shut herself up in 

waa BO re§olute ? Why should he make her pretend melancholy ? 
What would Mr. Fioude have said if she had put on an appearance 
of mirth? 

* Benard to Charles Y. London, February, 1553. Manu- 
script in the Becord Office, Yol. I. p. 1155. 
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the Tower ; others that she should take refuge at 
Windsor and even at Calais She was firmer than 
any of them, and showed no change of counten- 
ance. But the foe was halting in South wark, seek- 
ing means to cross the river or raise the capital. 
At last, after four days lost in attempts, during 
which his men, following the course of the river, 
sacked the Chancellor's house at Lambeth, op- 
posite Westminster, he decided on turning the 
obstacle. On the 6th of February, Shrove 
Tuesday, he ascended the Thames, crossed it at 
Kingston, and marched on London from the 
west. This news came during the night, be- 
tween the 6th and 7th of February, and on its ar- 
rival, Gardiner caused the Queen to be awakened 
and told her that her barge was ready at the 
Palace stairs on the river to take her to Windsor.* 
She sent for Renard before she consented. 

* Mr. Froude says, *' Gardiner who had been with others of 
the CouDoili arguing with her in fayour of Courtenaj the pre- 
ceding day, was in waiting," YoL YI. p. 175. The historian has 
read Eenard's account exactly wrong, though he thinks he repro- 
duces it. The Queen told Benard '* et comme le Chancellier lui 
ayoit d^lair^, le jour pr^c^dent, plusieurs malignitez de Cour- 
tenai et conseill^ d'aller k Winsor," Benard to Charles Y., Lon- 
don, February 8th, 1553-4. Manuscript in the Becord Office, 
Yol. X. p. 1175. This does not preyent our tribute of admiration 
at the clearness and interest of the account Mr. Froude giyes of 
this insurrection. See also the " Chronicle of Queen Jane^"* 
pp. 86-92, and pp. 128-183. Underbill's Account. Strype : Yol. 
III. pp. 86-91. 
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The day before he had advised her, " If she 
did not wish to lose her crown, not to move ex- 
cept in extremity/'* He now repeated the same 
words. In consequence, she said that she would 
stay, provided the Earl of Pembroke, and Lord 
Clinton, who had charge of the defence, would 
do. their duty. They were at their posts, 
and sent to beg her not to leave the 
Palace. Their preparations were made, when 
Wyatt, at the head of about fifteen hundred 
men, made his appearance on the west side of 
London, at Hyde Park, late in the morning of 
February 7th, and long after the hour at which 
his accomplices had promised to admit him into 
the City at Ludgate, He was on foot like his 
common soldiers ; he is blamed for not having 
been able to quicken their march. A troop of 
cavalry, under the Earl of Pembroke, stopped 
the way. Instead of fighting, it opened, allowed 
Wyatt to pass with a few hundreds of his 
followers, and then suddenly reforming, charged 
and dispersed the rest of the band, thus de- 
prived of their leader. 

Wyatt had only one thought — to get to the 
City as soon as possible. At Charing Cross 
he was confronted by Sir John Gage, with a 

* Eenard to Charles Y. London, February 8th, 1553-4. Manu- 
script in the Beoord Office, Vol. I. pp. 1175, 1176. 
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party of the Queen's Guards and a troop of 
gentlemen. Courtenay was in their ranks, 
though he had been heard to say in the morn- 
ing that he would take orders from no one, and 
was quite as good a man as Pembroke. In the 
first encounter, either from cowardice, or more 
likely treachery, he turned his horse and fled 
towards Whitehall, with young Lord Worcester. 
They shouted, " All is lost."* The guards fol- 
lowed in confusion. At the sight of this rout 
the courtiers were dismayed. The Queen saw 
the tumult from a gallery, and put them to 
shame ; she showed that she was ready to 
descend into the arena to maintain her quarrel, 
and die with her faithful friends. To bring 
their anxiety to a head, it chanced that a band 
of the insurgents passed on their way to rejoin 
Wyatt, and let fly a shower of arrows at the 
windows. Then the panic was at its height. If 
Wyatt had been there, he might have carried ofi^ 
the Queen and the Court. But his men did not 
see their chance ; and as they continued their 
march towards the city, they were overthrown 
by a detachment that Pembroke had sent for 
the Queen's security. Still Wyatt, reduced to 

* Benard to Charles V. London, February 8th, 1553. Manu- 
script in the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 1178. 
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three hundred men but indomitable, was nearing 
his goal. At the shouts of some of his men, 
" The Queen grants our prayer ! and pardons 
us !" Mary's defenders, with less zeal than ap- 
parent devotion, might be seen forming on the 
other side of the street, or better still, opening 
their files to let them pass quietly, without a 
word or a gesture in hindrance. At last the 
band arrived at Ludgate ; but there, when 
Wyatt knocked at the gate repeating the lie 
about reconciliation with the Queen, Lord Wil- 
liam Howard shouted to him, " Avaunt! traitor ! 
thou shalt not come in here.'* This firmness 
disconcerted the malcontents within, the rebel 
lost hope, and retired fighting as far as Temple 
Bar. There his enterprise was hopelessly 
ruined ; he gave up his sword to Sir Maurice 
Berkeley. He was taken to Westminster, and 
the same evening to the Tower, with other 
prisoners. 

Thus ended this insurrection, having put the 
crown of Mary Tudor in danger for a week, 
from the ist to the 7th of February, 1554- 
If the Queen had flinched in this extremity of 
danger, and shared the terror of her com- 
panions ; if she had been unable to keep 
up the same valour before Wyatt as 
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before the Duke of Northumberland, a few 
months earlier, she would have sunk, and 
Elizabeth's reign would have begun four years 
sooner. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

ARREST OF ELIZABETH AT ASHRIDGE. 

BigorouB Measures after Wyatt's defeat — Death of Lady Jane 
Grey — The Arrest of Elizabeth at Ashridge is decided upon — 
Elizabeth is brought from Ashridge to Westminster. 

THIS success which Mary had the right 
to attribute principally to her force of 
character, was not without a share of glory ; but 
how much more glorious would it have been 
if she had been able to vanquish herself after 
vanquishing her enemies. Mary was born 
kind and merciful. We know she had been 
pained after Northumberland's defeat, at meting 
out a well-deserved chastisement to three 
of the most guilty — Northumberland and his 
two chief followers. Against the suggestions 
of her Ministers and the Imperialists, she had 
spared the others and respected the life of Jane 
Grey, her unwilHng rival, but still her rival. In 
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order to appreciate the merit of this modera- 
tion, reference must be made to the ferocity 
of manners that characterises the history of 
England at this time. The strongest shed 
profusely and unscrupulously the blood of the 
highest or nearest. The terrible right of 
kings, the right of the sword, was understood 
as Henry VIII. had exercised it, as Elizabeth 
afterwards also exercised it ; no one ever con- 
fined it within narrower limits than Mary, 
when she gained her throne by conquest. In- 
experienced and simple, on coming forth 
from retirement, believing in goodness, not- 
withstanding the long martyrdom of her 
youth, she had faith in generosity and 
mercy. She thought pardon would disarm 
the factions — vain illusion! One fine day the 
hour struck, whose premonitory signs Renard 
had long foreseen. Her enemies, whose lives 
and wealth she had spared, flocked to Wyatt 
for her overthrow, and did not even 
recoil from the idea of assassination. Then 
a total change was wrought in her. She re- 
solved to harden her heart, outraged by so 
much hatred and ingratitude, and embittered 
by meeting deception ; perhaps she also 
thought she was conscientiously accomplishing 
a duty, by securing the peace of the State 
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together with the security of her crown. 
Unfortunately around her, her surest and 
most trusted councillors, Gardiner and Renard, 
as well as those who had in July been infected 
with the plots of Northumberland and Suffolk, 
those who had been suspected during these 
last troubles of Wyatt, all equally cried out for 
severity and punishment. They said that 
indulgence had no effect but to encourage 
the factious to renew their attempts; and 
that just punishment must teach the de- 
signers of evil, that they risked life and for- 
tune in attacking the royal power. Mary 
yielded too much to these suggestions, but not 
enough (according to the opinion of some) as 
she did not give them up her sister's life. 

The persons who had placed Jane Grey on the 
throne against her will, pressed for her death, for 
the crime of having been Queen.* The day after 
the victory, Mary was persuaded to sign the war- 
rant for the execution of the capital sentence 
pronounced on the unhappy captive the pre- 
ceding November.t A victim at twenty-seven 

• Sttype : Vol. III. pp. 91, 92. 

t It is also clear from Benard's correspondence that Mary must 
haye given a first order for the execution during Wyatt's insur- 
rection. " Si son commandement a et4 faict," he writes to the 
Emperor, " on trancha Mardy la teste k Jeanne de Suffocq et k 
son mary." Letter to Charles V. London, Thursday, February 
8th, 1553-4. Manuscript in the Kecord Office, Vol. I. p. 1180. 
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of the criminal plots of her father and mother, 
Jane, preceded by a few hours bv her husband, 
Guilford Dudley, brought to her death the quiet 
and lofty constancy that has rendered her so 
attractive among the martyrs to human pas- 
sion, February 12th, 1554. Would that 
Mary Tudor had remained constant to 
her former feelings, and followed mercy 
rather than strict justice ! This would 
have shed a glory around her memory; 
and the historian would have rejoiced in a 
moment's interval at the sight of a grand act 
of mercy and justice, in contrast with so many 
scenes of savage cruelty.* 

Half-an-hour after this lamentable execution, 
Edward Courtcnay, having been previously 
placed in charge of the Earl of Sussex,f 

The Tuesday fell on February 6th, and Wjatt was not conquered 
till the 7th. It must be belieTed that either the order did not 
reach the Tower, or that perhaps the Lieutenant of the Tower 
was afraid of the chances of what might occur, and did not daro 
to give it effect. See also Oranvelle : " State Papers" Vol. IV. 

• Though Burnet is so unfavourable to Mary Tudor, ho says that 
the blame for Jane Grey's death was rather imputed to her father, 
the Puke of Suffolk, than to the Queen. "Since the rivalry of a 
crown is a point of such niceness that even those who bemoaned 
her death the most, could not excuse the Queen who seemed to 
be driven to it rather from considerations of State than any re- 
sentment of her own," " Reformation of the Church of England," 
Vol. II. p. 268. Edit. 1716. (p. 272 Edit. 1681.) 

t Noailles to the Constable, February 11th, 1553-4, VeHot, Vol. 
III. p. 68. 
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entered the Tower,* and very few persons ex- 
pected he would leave it alive this time. Several 
members of the London train-bands who had 
deserted to the enemy, and many men of Kent, 
were hung.f Mary pardoned four hundred of 
the common prisoners, and steps were taken to 
bring the leaders to trial. 

But the Queen's councillors, or to speak 
more accurately the Queen's councillor, he 
whom she had called her confessor, Renard, 
thirsted especially for the blood of Eliza- 
beth, even more than for the blood of Jane 
Grey. According to the Imperialists, it was 
impossible for their Prince to live in England 
with safety, while Elizabeth was alive and 
present to be the soul of conspiracies, and 
the watchword of perpetually renewed insur- 
rections. 

The very evening after Wyatt's defeat, the 

• '*The Chronicle of Queen Jane," p. 59. 

t Mr. Froude considers that there were eighty or a hundred 
executions of this kind. Lingard thinks they may be reduced to 
about sixty. Even this is a terrible number, but Lingard reminds 
us that any insurgents in this same century, either against Henry 
YIII. or Elizabeth, paid the penalty of their attempt in much 
more numerous executions ; and then was also the fearful yen- 
geance wreaked by the House of Hanover, even in the eighteenth 
century, after the Jacobite insurrections of 1716, and 1745. 
Under Mary Tudor, only four of the leaders of this second in- 
surrection mounted the scaffold, the Duke of Suffolk, his brother 
Thomas Grey, William Thomas, and Thomas Wyatt. 

VOL. I. U 
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Queen had sent for Renard, and his advice to 
her was to deliberate as to the arrest of Cour- 
tenay and of Elizabeth, but to deal speedily 
and sharply with traitors.* And what was the 
language of the Imperial Ambassador to Mary 
on the day of Jane Grey's execution ? 

" That she ought not to lose the present op- 
portunity, and should consider that Courtenay 
and the said Elizabeth are the two heads of the 
kingdom that might dispose the people to 
conspire, that if she punished them, as it was 
notorious they were criminals and deserved 
death, so she would be sure of her crown, 
especially as the heads of Jane of Suffolk and 
her husband Guilford had been cut off; and 
the whole house of Suffolk would be swept away, 
if justice were done upon the three brothers ; 
that if the prisoners, all of them heretics, were 
executed, the true Faith would be entirely 
re-established," he says, adding, " all the per- 
suasions that seemed to conduce to this end/'t 

* Benard to Charles Y., February 8th, 1558-4. Manuscript in 
the Record Office, Vol. I. p. 1182. 

t Renard to Charles V., London, February 12th, 1553-4. 
Manuscript in the Record Office, Vol. I. pp. 1203, 1204. On 
February 11th, Mary wrote to the Emperor that she thought the 
defeat of the rebels would allow her to establish her affairs on a 
firm footing, and to complete the projected alliance. **Par le 
chastoy exemplaire d'iceulx, disait-elle, le royaulme sera purg^," 
Idem, pp. 1197, 1198. 
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Charles V. had taken the first step by a letter 
on January 31st, just as the insurrection was 
breaking out.* Soon afterwards, again on send- 
ing Count Egmont to England, with the com- 
mission to bring the ratification of the 
treaty of marriage, to obtain the good-will 
of the nobility by fair speeches or presents, 
and to proceed thence to Spain to meet 
Prince Philip, he added a recommendation to 
urge extreme severity against Elizabeth and 
Courtenay.f 

• Manuscript in the Becord Office, Vol. I. pp. 1106, 1107. 

t The text of his instructions is as follows : " Le oomte dira 4 
la roine d'Angleterre que nous esperons, puisqu'il a pleu k Dieu, 
comme dessus est dit, lui donner telle assistence que non-seule- 
ment lesdits rebelles soient este yaincuz, mais que les chiefs en 
soient mortz ou prins et reduictz entre see mains, que se serve 
hien, comme esperons que par sa prudence elle s^aura &ire, de 
ceste occasion que Dieu luy donne et meet en main, et sera la 
Traye ressource et establissement de ses affiures, usant euTers lea 
culpables de la severity requise, puisque ilz ont si grandement 
mesuse de sa cl^mence ; et en cas que Tex^ution ne fut encores 
faicte des culpables, tous luy persuaderez qu'elle le face, et que 
le chastoy soit prompt et tost, pour, ayec la faveur que lui donne 
la Tictoire, se faire quicte de ceulx qu'ont d^laire leur si mal- 
heureuse Tolont^ en son endroict, et donner terreur aux autres, et 
que, pardonnant aussi promptement au surplus, elle asseure la 
bonne Tolont^ de ceulx qui sujyans les chiefz pourroient avoir err^ 
afin que par la clemence, leur ostant le scrupule et doubte en 
quoy ilz pourroient estre, elle leur face perdre la volont^ que la 
crainte leur pourroit donner pour mouToir chose nouvelle afln de 
s'asheurer. 

** Davantage, que tenant regard et consideracion k ce que par les 
advertissements qu'elle a de plusieurs lieux, du peu de sinc^t^ 

U 2 
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Moreover, it must be allowed that Mary 
had sufficient reason for securing the person 
of her sister, and changing the courteous 
invitation, sent her on January 26th, into a 
peremptory order that she was to be brought 
to Court. She commissioned Lord William 
Howard, Sir Edward Hastings, and Sir Thomas 
Cornwallis to go and fetch her. The principal 
person, William Howard, Admiral of England, 
was brother to the mother of Anne Boleyn, 
and consequently great-uncle to Elizabeth. So 
Mary Tudor in this case chose the man most 
likely to be considerate, and courteous to the 

dont Madame Elisabeth et Courtenaj usent k son endroict, et que, 
2i ce que Ton congnoit par les lettres intercepte^s de rAmbassadeor 
de France, le but des conspirateurs tendoit k leur faveur, elle 
regarde de, B*il est possible, s'attacber k leur personnes, sans dis- 
simuler en leur endroict chose que la justice puisse comforter, et si 
avant qu'elle puisse persuader k ceulx de son Gonseil qu'ilz le 
trourent bon, et s'ilz ont delinqu^ proc^er s^v^rement k leur 
chastoy et s'en faire quicte avec Toccasion qu'elle pent ayoir sur la 
xn^moire si fresche de ce derrenier trouble de procurer tout ce que 
conrient pour son asseurance, et que, pour Dieu, elle yeulle con- 
sid^rer que en choses d'estat, et memes en ceste qualite ou con- 
spirations, se descouyrent si manifestes contre sa personne, peu de 
cause doit souffire pour du moins s'asseurer des personnes et les 
mettre en lieu oil Ton soit certain d'eulx qu'ilz ne pussent nuire." 

The Emperor, always prudent, desired his envoy to give this 
advice secretly to the Queen of England. It was necessary for her 
to appear to act of herself, for fear her Ministers might become 
jealous, and think that an attempt was being made to govern their 
country without them. 

(Instructions to the Count of Egmont of what he will have to do 
in England. Brussels, February 18th, 1553-4. Manuscript in the 
Becord Office, near the end.) 
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young Princess. They were attended by a 
considerable escort.* The Queen sent her two 
physicians with them, one of them. Doctor 
Wendy, having known Elizabeth from child- 
hood, having been in Katherine Parr's house- 
holdf 

Foxe's " ^cfs and Monuments^* here open a fair 
page in Elizabeth's honour. The celebrated 
author of that Martyrologyy too often inspired by 
imagination and enthusiastic party spirit, has been 
considered an authority until, in our time, his 
flagrant mistakes have been demonstrated by 
reference to authentic sources.^ He depicts 
Mary's conduct to her sister in very dark colours. 
She knows neither courtesy nor common hu- 
manity, being exasperated by the innocence and 
solid worth of her sister. Foxe's story is that 
the Queen, the very day after Wyatt's rising, 
either from an unfounded suspicion that 

• Noaillbs to the Constable. February 11th, 1553-4. Vertotf 
Vol. III., p. 63. 

t Benard to Charles Y. London, February 12th, 1553-4. 
Manuscript in the Becord Office. Vol. I., p. 1,201. MisB 'StricJc' 
land, VI., 79. 

X The credit of this is due to Patrick Fraser. Tytler^ ** England 
under the Reigng of Edward VI. and Mary^^ Vol. II., pp. 422- 
429. Foxe fled to Basle during Mary's reign, and so was the 
more likely to take current stories for truth. He assumes eyery* 
thing without criticism, and his zeal does not allow him to analyse 
anything that concerned Elizabeth's glory and the Beformation. 
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Elizabeth and Lord Courtenay were privy to 
it, or from peculiar aversion to herself, ordered 
Sir Richard Southwell, Sir John Williams, Sir 
Edward Hastings, and Sir Thomas Cornwallis,* 
to go in force and fetch her from Ashridge. 
The lords arrived unexpectedly about ten 
o'clock at night, and were informed that Eliza- 
beth was very ill in bed. Nevertheless that 
moment they informed her that they were the 
bearers of a message from the Queen. She 
answered that she was very unwell, that it was 
very late, and she requested them to wait till 
the next day. But they replied that it was 
absolutely necessary they should see her, and they 
would see her, whatever her condition might be. 
Without even giving the lady of honour, 
Katherine Ashley, time to carry their answer to 
her mistress ; they rushed after her, and burst 
into the room. 

Elizabeth said: "Is the haste such that it 
might not have pleased you to come to-morrow 
in the morning ?" 

They made answer they were right sorry to 
see her in that case. 

" And I," quoth she, " am not glad to see 
you here at this time of night." 

* Foxe is mistaken in the number and names of the commis- 
sionera. 
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Whcreunto they answered that they came to 
do their message and duty, which was to this 
effect, that the Queen's pleasure was that she 
should be at London the seventh day of that 
present month. 

Whereunto she said, "Certes! no creature 
would be more glad than I to come to Her 
Majesty, being right sorry that I am not in 
ease at this time to wait on her, as you your- 
selves do see and can well testify." 

" Indeed we see it true," quoth they, " that 
you do say; for which we are very sorry. 
Albeit, we let you to understand that our 
commission is such and so straighteneth us, 
that we must needs bring you with us either 
quick or dead." 

Whereupon they, calling for two physicians. 
Dr. Owen and Dr. Wendy, demanded of them 
whether she might be removed from thence 
with life or no ; whose answer and judgment 
was that there was no impediment to the con- 
trary, but that she might travel without danger 
of life. In conclusion, they willed her to pre- 
pare against the next morning at nine of the 
clock, to go with them, declaring that they had 
brought with them the Queen's letter for her. 

" On the next morrow, at the time prescribed, 
they had her forth as she was, very faint and 
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feeble, and in such case, that she was ready to 
swoon three or four times between them. 
What should I speak here, that cannot well be 
expressed; what a heavy house there was, to 
behold the unreverend and doleful dealing of 
these men, but especially the carnal fear and 
captivity of their innocent lady and mistress."* 

It is a very easy task to place the truth be- 
side this scene of romance. First, we must re- 
member that just before Wyatt took up arms, 
Mary had written a letter with her own hand 
on the 26th of January, inviting her sister to 
come to her. Receiving an excuse by reason of 
sickness, she waits a whole fortnight — 26th of 
January to the loth of February. 

Then the insurrection being put down, and 
the gravest suspicions having arisen against 
Elizabeth, whatever Foxe may say, the Queen 
sends three commissioners with a letter to the 
Princess, and instructions to bring her back to 
Court. 

Their leader, as we have seen, was William 
Howard, the near relation and friend of Eliza- 
beth. They arrived on the i oth of February, 
and immediately delivered their message; in 
accordance with the advice of the Queen's two 

• Foxe, Vol. VIII., pp. 606, 607. Heywood has repeated Foxe's 
story, and so has Holinshed. 
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physicians, who had accompanied them, they 
required Elizabeth to be in readiness to depart, 
leaving her the whole of the nth for her pre- 
parations, and they started on the 1 2th. 

These full details are related in a letter from 
the Commissioners themselves to the Queen, 
dated from Ashridge, nth of February, 1553- 
54, at four in the afternoon.* They say they 
have given her Highness's letter to the Lady 
Elizabeth, have informed her of their commis- 
sion, and Her Majesty's desire, that under the 
advice of the physicians, putting aside all ex- 
cuses, she should betake herself to Court with 
all possible readiness and diligence, and go on : 
" Whereunto we found her Grace very willing 
and comfortable, save only that she feared her 
weakness to be so great that she should not be 
able to travel, and to endure the journey with- 
out peril of life, and therefore desired some 
longer respite, until she had better recovered 
her strength ; but, in conclusion, upon the per- 
suasion, as much of us as of her own council 
and servants, whom we assure your Highness 
we have found very ready and forward to the 
accomplishment of your Highncss's pleasure, in 
this behalf she is resolved to remove hence to- 
morrow towards your Highness." 

• Teller, "England under the Reigns of Bdward VL and 
Mary;' Vol. II., pp. 426, 427. 
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The turn of the letter and kindness of the 
expressions shows plain enough that the three 
lords took care not to embitter anything, and 
were far from deserving Foxe's reproaches. 
The date of their letter, four in the afternoon, 
after their interview with Elizabeth, also shows 
that they did not arrive at ten at night, but in 
the middle of the day, and that they did not 
make the brutal inroad upon the invalid described 
in the legend.* 

Ashridge was thirty-three miles from West- 
minster. They divided the distance into five 
stages, and added a note of them to each 
despatch. Only one, the longest, was eight 
miles. Thus Elizabeth started from Ash- 
ridge on Monday, the 1 2th of February, and 
reached Highgate,t only five miles from West- 
minster, on the Thursday following, when 

* Tjtler makes the observation that Foxe relates the facts with 
accuracy in the body of liis work, but has distorted them towards 
the end in his supplement concerning *' The Miraculous Preserra- 
tion of the Lady Elizabeth." Certainly, in the body of the work, 
Foxe does not mention commissioners sent to Ashridge on 
January 26th, but the mission of Lord William Howard and Sir 
Edward Hastings, on Saturday, February 10th. Vol. YI., p. 544, 
Edition, 1846. Four years afterwards, when Mary was on her 
death-bed, Elizabeth told the Count de Feria that she had the 
highest opinion of William Howard, and as soon as she was Queen, 
she gare him great honour. It is most likely that the journey 
from Ashridge did him no harm. 

t That is if the commissioners carried out their programme 
exactly. 
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there was only a fifth and last journey, but 
Elizabeth was so exhausted as to be con- 
sidered unequal even to this small effort. 

So she remained a whole week in her resting- 
place, with her limbs reported to be so swelled 
that nothing was expected but her death. Her 
friends talked of poison, her enemies spread in- 
jurious reports.* To sum up, this seizure of her, 
dead or alive, was a journey of eleven entire days 
— from the 1 2th to the 22nd of February. Would 

• From a letter written by Noailles to M. d'Oysel, February 
21 st, 1553-4. It appears th».t her stay was made at Highgate. 

" James Croffz and Lord Thomas G-ray sont prisonniers 

dequelz on n'en pense pas meilleure issue (que de Courienay) ny 
mesmement de Madame Elisabeth, qui est k sept on huiet milles 
d'icy, si fort malade que Ton n'y esp^re plus que la mort, et est la 
commune opinion qu'elle a est^ empoisonnee, parce qu'elle est si 
enfl^ et deffaicte que c'est grand pytie de la yeoir." Vertot, 
Vol. III., pp. 78, 79. The same to the King, London, February 
24th, 1553-4. '' Madame Elisabeth, seur de ladicte dame, arrive 
jeudy en ceste ville, si mal de sa sanct^ par une hydropsie ou enfleure 
qui lui tient tout le corps et mesme le visage, que ceulx qui Font 
veue ne luy promectent gu^re longue vie." Id. ib.y pp. 87, 81. 
Vertot has a note upon this : " Maladie favorable qui ^pargna pent 
dtre un crime k la roine sa seur, qui se flattait qu'elle en mourrait." 
Some English historians have mistakenly attributed this note to 
NoaiUes himself. This would make it much more important than 
if it had proceeded from the rather hasty pen of Yertot. Benard 
writes to the Emperor, London, February I7th, 1553-4 : ** Madame 
Elisabeth, de regret, seiche et devient ethicque et impotente, telle- 
ment qu'elle ne fait par jour que deux lieux ; tel est le remord de 
sa conscience et ne se peust soutenir en fa^on quelconque, et ne 
veult ni boire ni manger, et tient Ton qu'elle soit enceinte." 
Manuscript in the Record Office, Yol. I., p. 1223. 
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it be too much to conjecture that Lord Howard 
prolonged it as much as possible, in the hope 
that the brunt of the storm at Court would 
have blown over, while Elizabeth was absent 
and believed to be dangerously ill, and have had 
time so that the heat of anger would thus be 
abated before she arrived. 

However, it may have been these were melan- 
choly days. Perhaps we may allow ourselves to 
imagine that there was a little affectation in the 
repeated fainting fits that seized her on leaving 
Ashridge, but her alarm may be conceived at the 
terrible news that there was for her to learn on 
the road, one after another — Jane Grey's death, 
the punishments in London, the imminent exe- 
cution of the Duke of Suffolk.* Did it not 
not seem as if she, in her turn, was on the way 
to a similar fate. 

The extraordinary firmness of her character 
is astonishing. It was in such extremities that 
Elizabeth shone with all her splendour. Would 
it have been strange for a girl to be prostrated, 
amid these tragedies, where so many men, 
boasting of their courage, had blanched dis- 

* The unnatural fftther, Suffolk, really to be called his daughter's 
murderer, had become still more despicable through his attempt 
to purchase his life bj some yile accusations. In his last momenta 
he showed some firmness. His execution took place on February 
23rd, the day after Elizabeth reached London. 
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gracefully ? But she managed to present her- 
self, conquering physical pain, and to obtain 
a triumph by a supreme effort of all the strength 
and pride she derived from the Tudor stock. 

It was not only her life that was threatened ; 
her honour was also attacked. It was said that 
she bore in her bosom the fruit and the conse- 
quences of a crime,* just as had been said six 
years before about the flirtation with Thomas 
Seymour. But then as she had immediately re- 
quested the Protector to allow her to come to 
Court, in order that she might show herself as 
she was, similarly again pursued by the calumny 
she resolved to challenge the eyes of all. 

On the 22nd of February, 1554, rather late 
in the day, between four and five in the after- 
noon, she came down from Highgate hill 
to the north-west of London.f Immense 

• See above, Renard to Charles V., February l7tli, 1553-4. 

t The 22nd of February is the date in the Diary of Henry 
Maclyn, and given by Noailles. Letter to the King, February 
24th, 1553-4, Vertot, Vol. III. pp. 87, 88. Some modern authors 
prefer the 23rd, from a despatch of Benard to Charles V., of the 
24th of February. Manuscript in the Becord Office, saying: 
** Ladite Elisabeth arriva hier habill^ toute de blanc." But a 
few lines above, " Aujourd'huy, on execute le due de Suffocq, qui 
ne s'est jamais voulu reconnattre quant h, la religion." The date 
of the 23rd for the execution has never been doubted. The men- 
tion of Elizabeth's arrival hier coming afterwards, must be re- 
ferred to the 22nd. Very likely Benard wrote most of his 
despatch on the 23rd, but had not finished it till the 24th, and 
dated it on the latter day. 
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crowds of people came to meet her, and 
thronged both sides of the road. She had 
caused her litter to be opened. Dressed in 
white, as a symbol of innocence, her countenance 
pale and resolute, she put on a proud and haughty 
demeanour, so as the better to hide her distress. 
So said Simon Renard.* 

In addition to her own household, two hun- 
dred gentlemen of the Queen's, richly dressed, 
escorted her. A deep silence was kept by the 
crowd, only broken by the tears and sighs of 
most of them. She thus proceeded to West- 
minster with this funereal solemnity, and her 
popularity revived with it. 

* Letter to Charlet V., London, Febrnaiy 24, 1558-4. Manu- 
script in the Becord GlBce, Vol II. p. 4. Quoted by Tytleri 
** England under the Eeigne of Edward VI. and Mary,*' Yol. II. 
p. 310. Jfw« Strickland, YoL YI. p. 88. J, Stevenson's ** Foreiffn 
Calendar;* 1558, p. Ixiii. 
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